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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Phanariots  and  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  reduction 
of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  was  mainly  achieved 
by  the  extraordinary  exploit  of  Mahomet  II. 
in  transporting  his  galleys  from  the  Bospho- 
rus  to  the  interior  of  the  harbom*,*  by  drag- 
ging them  over  land  from  Dolma  Bactche,t 
and  again  launching  them  opposite  to  the  quar- 
ter denominated  the  Phanar,  from  a  lantern 
suspended  over  the  gate  which  there  commu- 
nicates with  the  city.:):  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district,  either  from  terror  or  treachery,  are  said 

*  See  Vol.  i.  p.  1S2.     Gibbon,  c.  Ixviii. 

t  Walsh's  Journey  from  Ck>nstantinople,  p.  Si.     Doug- 
las's Modem  Greeks,  p.  164. 

*  IIuAq  rou  ^favaplov. 
VOL.   H.  B 
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to have  subsequently  thrown  open  a  passage  to 
the  conqueror ;  and  Mahomet,  as  a  remunera- 
tion, assigned  them  for  their  residence  this  por- 
tion of  Constantinople,  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  the  Patriarch  and  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  Greeks.*  It 
is  only,  however,  within  the  last  century  and 
half  that  the  Phanariots  have  attained  any  dis- 
tinction beyond  tliat  of  merchants  and  bank- 
ers, or  that  their  name,  from  merely  designating 
tlieir  residence,  has  been  used  to  indicate  their 
diplomatic  en)ployments.  Precluded  by  pre- 
judice and  the  Koran  from  the  study  of  any 
language  except  their  own,f  the  Turks  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  treat  with  foreign 
states  through  a  Drogueman,  or  interpreter.^ 
Tliis  office,  under  the  early  sultans,  involved 
neitlier  dignity  nor  important  emolument;  it 
was  usually  entrusted  to  Jews  or  Renegades  ;§ 
and  the  Grunimatikos,  or  translator,  after  the 

•  Thornton,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

t  Zulloiii,  Essai  sur  Ics  Fanariotcs,  p.  14 — an  exceedingly 
i'uriuuH  volume. 

!  Tl)i«  ofticur,  with  the  same  title,  existed  likewise  under 
iht!  Byzantine  cin|H>rors.     See  Gibbon,  c.  liii. 

^  Ibrnliiin,  by  birth  n  Pole,  was  interpreter  during  the  em- 
buHsy  of  Dusboquius  ;  and  Spon  mentions  another,  whose 
Polish  imme  was  Albertus  Bobovius,  who  communicated  to 
Itycaut  the  materials  from  which  he  com|>osed  his  State  of 
the  Ottoman  lunpiro. 
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SffiSce  of  his  duty,  was  accustomed  to 
retire  amongst  the  other  slaves  and  servants  of 
the  seraglio.*  Down  to  the  reign  of  Mahomet 
IV,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, this  system  remained  unaltered,  till  a 
Greek,  named  Panayotaki,  on  whom  the  office 
was  conferred,  succeeded  in  having  it  invested 
with  those  honours,  and  endowed  with  those 
privileges,  which  it  afterwards  preserved. 

He  was  descended  from  an  exiled  family  of 
Trebizond,  and  born  in  the  Island  of  Scio, 
whence  he  removed  to  Italy  for  the  study  of 
medicine  and  philosophy.  Amongst  the  Turks, 
trtio  had  lately  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  al- 
chemy, astrology  was  then  a  favourite  science  ; 
and  Panayotaki,  humouring  the  taste  of  the 
day,  joon  ingratiated  himself,  by  his  profici- 
ency,t '"  *^^^  favour  of  the  Grand  Vizir  Kiu- 
IHimli  3Iehmed  Pacha.  By  the  influence  of 
tfak  powerful  patron  he  obtained  the  place  of 
Court  interpreter,  and  was  nominated  to  attend 
Uie  Vizir  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Crete.  J 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  memorable 
Mge  of  Candia,  the  Turks  were  reduced  to 
deipondency,  and  the  Sultan  roused  to  exas« 

•  Carrel,  p.  135.     Zalloni,  p.  15. 

t  For  »ome  instances  of  his  tact  in  prophecy,  ace  Cante- 
eur,  book  iit.  p.  1 . 
:  Vd.  lp.«l«. 
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peration  by    the  protraction  of  the  war,    and 
the  gallant  defence  of  Morosini.      A  report,  M 
which  had  reached   the   Ottoman  army,  that 
the  French  were  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
aid  of  the  Venetians,  served  to   crown  their 
dismay,  when  Paiiayotaki  at  once  brought  the 
pending  struggle  to  an  issue,  and  placed  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  Kiuprouli.     By  means  of 
an  Arab  slave  named  Maxud,*    he  demanded 
an  interview  with   tlie  Venetian  general,  who 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  promised  succours. 
To  him  he  represented  the  French  as  hostile  to 
the  Republic,  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
the  Porte  rather  than  the  Candiots ;  he  dwelt*  J 
on   the  certainty    of   their   speedy   reduction, 
should  France  unite  her  forces   with  those  of 
the  Viz'u" ;  and  after  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages of  an  honourable  surrender,  he  retired, 
leaving  Morosini  fully  impressed  with  the  sin.|.fl 
cerity  and  justice  of  his  counsel.     The  same 
night  a  detachment  of  the  Ottoman  squadron  if 
sailed,  by  the  direction  of  the  interpreter,  to-  ■ 
wards  the  west  of  the  island,  and  tlie  following 
morning  returning  under  French  colours,  were«J 
welcomed  by  the  besiegers  with  all  apparent 
joy  and  enthusiasm.     Morosini,  concludbig  that 
all  hope  was  now  over,  sent  to  propose  terms  to 


Who  related  the  circumstance  to  Canterair,  p.  258. 
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the  enemy,  and  Candia  was  without  farther 
delay  surrendered  to  the  Porte. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  raised  its  pro- 
jector at  once  to  the  highest  point  of  flavour 
with  his  sovereign,*  which  he  took  advantage 
of,  to  represent  the  imprudence  of  entrusting  a 
duty  so  arduous  and  confidential  as  tliat  of  In- 
terpreter to  a  mere  slave  or  a  stranger  ;f  and 
Mahomet,  convinced  by  his  arguments,  imme- 
diately invested  the  office  with  new  and  impos- 
ing dignity.  Panayotaki  received  the  title  of 
lyivan  Terziman,  or  Drogueman  of  the  Council ; 
he  was  assigned  apartments  in  the  palace,  and 
his  salary  was  raised  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
rank  and  importance  of  his  situation.  J  In  the 
war  which  the  Porte  undertook  for  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  who  refused  submission  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  Panayotaki  again  accompanied 
his  patron.  Whilst  the  army  lay  before  Kami- 
niec  in  Podolia,  he  was  asked  by  Kiuprouli 
why  he,  who  knew  so  much  concerning  the  fate 
of  others,  could  not  predict  his  own  ?  **  Come  to 
me  at  midnight,"  replied  the  interpreter,  "  and 
you  will  witness  an  event  which  will  occasion 
you  some  astonishment,  and  perhaps  regret." 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  Vizir  arrived  at  the 

•  Cantemir,  p.  261.  f  Carrel,  136, 

I  Ninely-four  fiurscj,  Carrel,  p.  150.  Rab.  p.  U8. 
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tent  of  his  favourite,  and  found  liim  expiring 
in  the  amis  of  his  attendants.  He  entreated 
as  a  last  favour,  tliat  his  body  might  be  con- 
veyed to  the  capital :  Kiuprouli  complied,  and 
the  remains  of  the  first  Phanariot  noble*  were 
interred  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Trinity,  in  one 
of  the  isles  of  the  Propontis.t 

To  Panayotaki  succeeded  Alexander  Mav- 
rocordato,  a  Sciot  by  birth,  and,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, a  medical  student  of  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna. His  first  recommendation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Turks  was  his  apparent  magic  in  judg- 
ing of  the  intensity  of  disease  by  the  violence 
of  pulsation  ;  and  a  tract  on  the  then  newly-dis- 
covered theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
contributed  highly  to  raise  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Court.  At  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz, 
I699f  he  appciu-ed  m  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Ottoman  Porte^J  and  received  the 

•  "  Iji'H  Cirecs.  du  Funar,  avEmt  cette  memorable  epoque, 
partagi'ajtnil  li's  disgnkcs  communes  k  tous  le^  Grecs,  et  rien 
n'niuKiii^'uit  qu'il  dcvait  x'ltahlir  chez  eux  une  uristocratie  aussi 
vicicnsc  t)uc  |Hiisj}ante."--  Zailoni,  p,  238. 

I  Caritomir,  UG^.  Tliomton,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  Rabbe,  p. 
Ob.     UcMimu'  iW  Uory  St.  Viuceut,  p.  355. 

I  Mr.   HohlKniso  (Voyage   in  Albania,  &c.  LeU.  81.)  has 

cumnnltcil  n  ntight  rrror  in  conroumling  ilits  individual  with 

hi*    jTfiM    Nicolas,   who  tubse<|ucnt)y    bucamc   Hospodar  of 

Wnllnchiu. 

*'  NichoUii    MuvrooordftUH    Uie  lint  Greek   Waimde  of 
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title  of  Beij  and  MaJiremi  Esrar^  or  "  deposit- 
ary of  secrets,"  which  has  descended  to  his  offi- 
cial successors.* 

From  the  death  of  Panayotaki,  the  situation 
of  Interpreter  to  the  Divan  continued  to  be 
held  with  even  increased  privileges  by  Greeks ; 
and  edicts  were  issued  by  the  Sultans  for- 
bidding its  enjoyment  to  either  Jews  or  Ar- 
menians."!  An  ample  field  was  thus  opened 
for  the  ambition  of  the  Phanariots ; J  their  chil- 
dren, from  an  early  age,  were  educated  in  the 
accomphshments  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
the  elevated  office,^*  and  as  an  additional  recom- 

Wallachia  chosen  by  the  Porte,  was  elected  about  the  be- 
giuaing  of  the  last  century,  after  having  been  Plenipoten- 
tiary for  the  Sultan  at  Carlowitz." 

The  same  mistake  has  been  made  by  another  author,  who 
is  referred  to  by  Zalloni,  p.  239. 

•  Rizo,  p.  58.    '*  Son  titulaireavait  ia  qualification  de  trh 
gloricvx,  et  lorsqu'il  fetait  fills  d'un  Hospodar  celle  de  tri 
iV/wrrf.'*— Rabbe,  p.  98. 

t  **  Depuis  Panayotaki,  le  Secretaire-interprete  ou  Drog- 
man  de  la  Porte  ful  toujours  Grec  de  nation,  Cette  dignity 
fut  soleranellemeut  iuterdite  aux  Juifs  et  aux  Armeniens,  par 
des  edits  autographe*  das  Sultans." — Rizo,  p.  59. 

t  Zallom,  p.  17.  Carrel,  137. 

§  "  Letude  approfondie  de  la  langue  Grecque,  du  Latin, 
de  ritalien,  du  Fran9ais,  et  des  troia  principales  langiies 
Orientales,  le  Tuxc,  TArabe,  et  le  Persaa,  ^taient  des  pr^li- 
minaires  et  des  instrumcns  tndispen sables  pour  reu3sir  dans 
la  carriere   restreinte  ct  ambitionnee  des  charges  auxquelles 
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mendation,  numbers  of  them  assumed  the  an* 
dent  names  of  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  id 
order  to  command  a  higher  respect  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen.*     As  a  pecuhar  mark  of 

Ics  Greet  de  Constantinople  pouvaient  aspirer." — ^Rizo, 
Cour.  de  Lit.  Grec.  Mod.  part  ii.  p.  81. 

(t  wns  only,  however,  with  the  express  permission  of  the 
lloHpodar,  by  whom  they  were  created  Boyars,  that  the 
children  of  Phiinariots  were  enabled  to  learn  the  lan^a^ 
of  their  masters,  (Zailoni,  p,  195.)  The  concession  of  this 
favour,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Hotgia,  or  Turkish  tutor, 
to  hi*  pupiU,  occasioned  a  kind  of  festival  in  the  family  to 
whom  it  was  granted-  The  Hotgia,  for  his  services,  was 
obliged  to  be  handsomely  retounenited  ;  since  his  office  was 
one,  which,  owing  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran,  rendered 
him  deji^adcd  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  systen 
adopted  towards  the  Eeyzades,  or  sons  of  the  Prince,  waa 
totally  diirurcnt,  no  other  Ianguag;e  being  taught  to  them,  till 
they  W4T(L'  perfectly  musters  of  Turkish. 

*  Thurntoii^  vol.  ii.  p.  S06.  '*  Le»  Panariotes  par  vanite, 
ou  pnr  fniilt^  iiiitrn  cause  utit  iiubstitu^,  aux  noms  qu'ils  don- 
itttiriit  vul^iiirrnxMil.  n  leurHenfiins,dea  noms  plus  historiques, 
plu*  (HinipiMix,  plun  ronfornii's  a  leur  orgueil.  •  •  •  • 
I'ollc  espi'ic  dv  loiirbi'iic  »V'»l  pas  Ires  dangereuse  pour  les 
runt(>fn{iuruins,  mmit  il  ntriveru  ipi'iiu  jour  la  Grece  ne  sera 
jidiipU'r  i\\H-  d<«  Tuux  dcHi'i'iidans,  des  Ptoleniees,  des  Per- 
(liiriiii,  den  t 'tmiiH'iii'H,  do«  Pidcolonucs,  &c.  &c. — Zailoni, p. 
I7t.     Mivr  III.  p.  «.1ft. 

llolihdHAti  iiii'ittioiDi  the  Hiuiu'.  "  Il  is  true  that  some 
litiiulici  Injiut  It  mint'  xnMo  tlcnivnt  from  the  Sovereigns 
of  CouslantiMopIp,  fm  ttu<  uwnw  ol  Catacuxenus  has  been 
Oitn*  asKimu'd   by  Iwo  U'wlliirhiun  Greeks,    but,   as  it   ap- 
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respect,  the  Drogueman  was  allowed  to  cherish 
his  long  and  glossy  beard,  a  favour  accorded 
only  to  the  faithful,  and  pemiitted  to  dress  in 
flowing  robes,  like  his  masters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  assuming,  in  lieu  of  a  turban,  a  cap 
furred  witli  ermine,  similar  to  those  of  the  in- 
terpreters to  foreign  embassies.  ILike  the  patri- 
arch of  his  church,  he  might  ride  attended  by 
four  domestics  through  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  neither  he,  his  sons,  nor  twenty  of  his 
suite,  were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  or  karatsch.* 
It  was  likewise  one  of  the  privileges  conceded  to 
Panayotaki,  to  be  enabled  to  purchase  Georgian 
slaves,  a  prerogative  formerly  accorded  to  Mos- 
lems alone ;  and  no  other  court  could  take 
cognizance  of  any  charge  against  the  state  in- 
terpreter, than  the  supreme  tribimal  of  the 
Grand  Vizir.f 

The  duties  of  his  appointment  originally  con- 
sisted in  attending  at  the  conferences  of  the 
Reis  Effendi  with  European  ministers,  and  in 
translating  the  letters  and  dispatches  addressed 


pears,  without  their  having  had  any  just  preteDsions  to  that 
distinction."  See  alao.Wilkiuson's  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
ch,  ii,  p.  58. 

•  Rizo,  p.  59. 

t  He  had  also  "  la  faculte  de  sauver  de  Tapostasie  queW 
ques  unes  de  eca  chrctiens,  et  de  les  aifranchir  aprus  les 
avoir  rachetcs." — Rizo,  p.  59. 
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by  foreign  states  to  the  Ottoman  court.  Such 
an  office^  held  under  such  masters,  quickly  led 
to  a  power  and  influence  on  the  part  of  its 
functionaries,  more  extended  than  had  been 
contemplated    by    its    foiuiders.*     With    the 

•  The  humiliating  etiquette  to  which  these  officers  were 
subjected,  notwitli^tanding  their  ackoowledged  rank  and  in- 
fluence, is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Ottoman  court. 

*'  But  a  short  time  before,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  we  had 
seen  the  same  priuce  interpreting  between  his  Excelleocy 
and  the  Caimacaro,  or  Vice-vizir  of  Constantinople,  with  a 
humility  altogether  affecting.     He  was  clothed  in  a  coarse 
gown,  miscalled  a  robe  of  honour,  and  which  appeared  the 
more  shabby  when  contrasted  with  the  f^plendid  garments  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  fine  pelisses  distributed  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor and  some  of  his  suite ;  and  he  performed  his  office  in  a 
tone  so  low,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  heard,  even  by  those 
next  to  him,  introducing  some  affected  hesitations,  to  show 
his  awe  and  terror  of  hi^  masters.     It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  this  singular  piece  of  adulation  is  practised 
by  the  Turks  themselves,  when  in   presence  of  the  Sultan, 
and  that  a  ready  and  clear  elocution  would  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous before  the  lord  of  the  empire.    The  Caimacam, 
in  the  audience-chamber,  when  replying  to  the  Ambassador 
on  behalf  of  his  Imperial  master,  who  sat  moiionless  on  his 
throne  beside  him,  not  only  spoke  in  the  lowest  tone,  but 
boggJed  and  stopped  so  long  and  frequently  in  his  speech, 
holding  up  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  boy  who  had  forgotten 
his  lesson,  that  the  Sultan   prompted  him  audibly  twice  or 
thrice.    This  was  not  occasioned  by  any  real  forgetfulness, 
but  was  only  affected  as  a  mark  of  humble  confusion. 
"Ou  the  Kiune  day,  in  the  Divan,  the  Greek  Prince  waa 
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Porte  they  were  indispensable ;  every  treaty  and 
every  transaction  with  Christian  powers  was 
managed  by  I'hanariot  agents,  nor  was  any  pro- 
posal or  complaint  attended  to  which  was  not 
introduced  by  the  Droguenian  of  the  Divan.* 
To  foreign  diplomatists,  in  like  manner,  their 
inference  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  ujoment? 
since  they  alone  had  the  opportunity  of  reason- 

obUged  to  standi  from  four  in  the  morning  until  ten,  dur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  Ambassador  upon  the  Cainiacam; 
and  when  his  Excellency  and  his  numerous  suite  were  sealed 
round  various  tables  at  dinner,  overcome  by  fattg;ue,  but  not 
permitted  to  be  seen  resting  himself  on  a  sofa  in  such  a  place, 
he  slipped  into  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  sinking  on  the 
floor,  fell  asleep  ;  whilst  three  Greeks,  his  attendants,  stood 
before  the  spot,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the 
Turks.  I  saw  him  by  accident,  and  pointed  him  out  to 
another  person  present.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  sup- 
ported by  the  corner  of  the  wainscot,  his  black  beard  resting 
on  hts  bosom,  his  face  pale,  and  his  eyes  closed  in  a  deep 
sleep,  but  every  other  feature  unchanged,  and  impressed 
with  the  traits  of  terror  and  perpetual  constraint,  A  mourn- 
ful picture  of  wretchedness  and  dignified  slavery  ["—Hob- 
house,  vol.  i.  p.  514*  Lett.  31. 

♦  **  Si  queUjue  drogmau  des  ambassadeura  proposaii  offi- 
ciellement  aux  minislres  des  affaires  etrangt-rcs,  une  negoci- 
ation  quelconque,  sans  que  le  grand  interprete  fut  pr6sent,  le 
ministre  Turc  avant  de  lui  r^pondre,  lui  demandait  prfealable- 
metit  si  I'inlerprMe  de  la  Porte  avail  connaissance  de  cette 
communication  ;  et  ik  la  reponse  nfcgativc  du  drogman  de 
Tainbassadcur,  AUtZy  lui  disait  le  reiss  eficndi,  informez-ea 
notrc  drogman," — Ri:£o,  p.  62. 
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mg  in  private  with  the  ministers  of  the  Sultan, 
on  those  matters  whieli  European  officers  could 
do  no  more  than  propose  in  public.  When 
Turkey  condescended  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
an  infidel  power,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
could  find  a  subject  who  had  so  far  subdued  his 
prejudice  and  ignorance  as  to  accept  the  office ; 
and  those  who  had,  were  so  totally  devoid  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  language,  policy,  or  manners 
of  the  country  to  which  they  were  dispatched,* 
that  their  services,  if  not  prejudicial,  were  sel- 
dom  favourable  to  the  interests  of  their  sove-  | 
reign.  The  trouble  attendant  on  such  a  situa- 
tion was,  under  these  circumstances,  a  matter  to 
be  anxiously  avoided  by  the  apathetic  Moslems  : 
and  Greeks  were,  in  consecpience,  nominated  ■ 
as  charges  (t affaires  at  the  capital  of  every  fl 
power  with  whom  the  Porte  had  amicable  in- 
tercourse.    Equally  ignorant  of  the  interests  or   ■ 

*  Jusuph  Agliah  EBetidi  was,  in  ]  796,  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  London  ;  on  his  relurn  to  Constantiaople,  he  vras  ill'* 
lerrogated  on  the  remarkable  thmgs  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  Englnnd.  **  As  to  their  famous  House  of  Commons,"  said 
he,  **  it  is  a  gathering  of  insolent  chattering  knaves ;  for  my  H 
part,  I  never  saw  any  thing;  so  miserable  in  ray  life.  But 
ont!  thing  I  did  sec  in  London  really  surprising — a  feat  be- 
yond all  admiration.  It  was  a  man  who,  holding  four 
orange*  in  one  hand,  and  four  forks  in  the  other,  cast  them 
alternately  into  the  air,  and  planted  a  fork  in  each  orange 
as  it  ft'll,  with  inconceivable  preciiiiou  aud  celerity." 
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Uwfe  of  commerce,  the  Ottomans,  in  like  manner, 
abandoned  its  protection  to  their  versatile  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  consuls,  and  vice-consuls  of  the 
Porte,  were  all  chosen  by  the  State  Interpreter, 
and  by  him  recommended  for  nomination  to 
the  Vizir,  or  his  Kaimakaiii.* 

Another  office  of  similar  importance,  insti- 
tuted after  that  of  tlie  State  Drogueman,  was 
the  place  of  Interpreter  to  the  Capitan  Pacha. 
In  rank  and  influence  he  was  beneath  his  col- 
league, but  in  point  of  revenue  and  wealth,  he 
infinitely  excelled  him/f  His  duties  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cyclades, 
in  which  he  had  the  appointment  of  all  the  im- 
portant offices,  and  he  accompanied  the  Capitan 
Pacha  in  his  annual  visitations  throughout  the 
Archipelago.  In  this  department  his  influence 
was  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Divan  TerzimanJ 
on  shore,  and  in  every  council  and  treaty  he 
appeared  rather  the  colleague  than  the  secre- 
tary of   his  principal.|      A  place  of  so  much 

•  Rizo,  p.  66. 

t  '*  Le»  revenus  fixes  du  Graticl-Interprete  montaient  k 
quatre-vingt-quatorze  bourses  ;  les  fonctions  de  Drogman  de 
la  floUe  rapporlaient  jusqu'a  trots  cents  bourses." — Carrel, 
p.  150. 

t  The  Turkiah  title  for  the  State  Drogueman. 
i_  ^  For  an  accurate   account  of  the  state  and  influence  of 

I        the  Drogueraan  to  the  fleet,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
I        volume  of  Mr.  Hope's  **Anastatius/'  a  work  as  replete  with 
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power  was  unfortunately  liable  to  proportion- 
ate corruption  ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  admiral  must  be  raised  by- 
exaction,  and  as  the  direction  of  this  rested 
chiefly  with  the  Drogtieman,  his  reputation 
with  his  master,  and  his  future  advancement, 
depended  exclusively  on  his  capacity  for  finan- 
cial extortion.*  By  this  means  his  severities  to- 
wards the  rayahs  of  the  islands  rendered  him 
an  object  of  dread  and  detestation,  whilst  all 
the  injuries  he  inflicted  were  felt  with  double 
poignancy,  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  a 
Greek.f 

Exalted  as  these  offices  were,  however,  they 
served  but  as  intermediate  steps  in  the  scale  of 
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Oriental  information,  as  remarkable  for  the  charms  and  ele- 
gance of  its  com  position. 

*  "  La  rentrue  des  imputs  annuels,  ou  du  tribut  que  doivent 
les  insulaires  de  TArchipel  a  la  Sublime  Porte,  est  une 
epoque  remarquable  pour  le  Drogman  de  la  Marine.  Plus  il 
a  persecute  les  Grecs,  plus  il  a  montre  du  zele,  et  c'est  alora 
qu'il  obtient  quelques  fois  a  son  retour,  k  titre  de  recompense, 
la  charge  de  Drogman  du  Divan,  et  par  la  suite  la  dignite  de 
Prince  Hospodar."     Zalloni,  p.  152. 

t  "  11  n'est  pas  besoin,  je  pense,  de  vous  faire  sentir  cora- 
bien  est  aflVeuse  cette  conduite  de  la  part  d'un  Grec,  et  com- 
bien  elle  doit  vous  paraitre  odieuse  cette  politique  des  Fana- 
riotes  visible  dans  les  actes  de  ce  Drogman." — Couversation 
of  ihc  ArcUbi&hop  of  Derkon,  Zalloni,  p.  \55. 
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Phanariot  ambition.  There  was  still  a  higher 
honour  to  aim  at;  and  the  Hospodariatsof  Wai- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  which  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  were  throw^n  open  to 
the  Greeks,  afforded  a  more  distinguished  field 
for  that  political  aspiring  and  restless  intrigue, 
which,  in  the  brief  space  of  less  than  fifty  years, 
succeeded  in  elevating  tbem  from  slaves  to 
princes. 

These  two  pro\nnces,  which  with  Transylva- 
nia, and  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Ancient  Dacia,  were  originally  peo- 
pled by  a  Sarmatian  race,  whose  incursions  into 
the  Roman  territory  were  a  source  of  frequent 
aimoyanoe  to  the  early  emperors.  Domitian, 
instead  of  reducing  them  to  subjection,  was 
compelled,  after  a  fruitless  war,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  he  obtained  on  the  terms  of  becoming  tri- 
butary to  their  King  Decebalus ;  and  his  succes- 
sors down  to  Trajan  submitted  to  the  degrading 
impost.  That  active  prince,  however,  refusing  to 
continue  a  custom  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  Romans,  the  Dacians  promptly  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  attacked  the  northern  provinces  of 
his  empire.  A  war  of  five  years'  continuance 
ensued,  and  terminated  in  the  finaLand  absolute 
submission  of  the  barbarians,*  whose  country  be- 

*  "  The  remains  of  his  bridge  yet  mark  the  spot  where  he 
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came  thenceforth  a  province  of  Rome  :•  thirty- 
thousand  colonists  were  transported  to  it  by  the 
victorious  era{>eror,  and  in  the  modem  lan- 
guage and  costume  of  Wallachia,  may  still  be 
traced  the  characteristics  of  their  early  settlers. f 
Dacia  continued  from  this  period  to  be  govern- 
ed by  Roman  Prefects,  till  Aurelian,  in  his 
politic  treaty  with  the  Goths,!  i"  ^^^  third  cen- 
tury, ceded  it  to  them  as  a  conquest  whose 
hostile  teniu"e  was  a  source  of  weakness,  but 
whose  amicable  independence  rendered  it  a  bul- 
wark against  foreign  aggression.  The  subse- 
quent expulsion  of  the  Goths  by  the  Huns, 
and  their  wars  with  the  Emperors  Valens  and 
Theodosius,  I  have  alluded  to  elsewhere  ;J 
Dacia,  from  their  defeat,  was  occupied  by  its 
invaders,  till    conquered,  after    the    death   of 

(Trajan)  crossed,  considerably  higher  up  the  Danube  :  some 
piles,  when  the  water  is  low,  project  three  feet  above  the 
•urface,  aad  impede  the  navigation  of  the  river. "^-Walsh, 
p.  ii66. 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  6. 

t  Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Eng- 
land, has  given  numeious  specimens  of  the  language  of 
Modern  Dacia.     See  p.  267  and  Appendix  No.  5. 

I  A.  D.  274.  The  Gotha,  in  A.  D.  361,  introduced  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  since  continued  the  national  rehgton  of 
Wallachia. 

h  Vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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Alaric,  by  the  Gepidae  ;*  and  they  being  in 
turn  routed  by  Alboin  King  of  the  Lombards, 
he,  in  a.  d.  550,  appropriated  the  province  to 
himself. 

To  the  Lombards  succeeded  tlie  Avars,  or 
white  Huns,  who  never  recovering  from  their 
signal  defeat  by  Heraclius  before  Constanti- 
nople in  A.  D.  626,  were  an  easy  spoil  to  a 
fresh  horde  of  invaders,  the  Sclavi  and  Bul- 
garians, who,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century  seized  upon  the  territory  of  the  Da- 
dans,  where  their  descendants  to  the  present 
day  are  distinguished  by  the   name  of  Wal- 

lachs^t 

Various  petty  dynasties  now  arose,  from  the 
migrations  of  the  native  inhabitants,  or  the 
independent  settlements  of  their  invaders  ;  and 
during  tlie  subsequent  incursion  of  the  Scy- 
thian and  Tartar  tribes  who  supplanted  the 
Sclavi,  parties  of  these  fugitives  crossing  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  established  themselves 
in  Hungary,  and  amongst  other  colonies  found- 
ed those  of  Fagaras  and  Maramoroch,  On  the 
departure  of  the  Tartars,  after  an  occupation 
of  two  centuries,  they  left  the  province  a  desert, 
nor  did  it  recover  its  prosperity  till  about  the 

•  Gibbon,  c.  xlii. 

t  For  some  speculations  on  the  origin  of  this  name,  see 
Walsh,  chap.  xiii.  and  Wilkinson,  p.  10. 
VOL.    II.  C 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,*  when  Wal- 
lachia  Proper  was  re-occupied  by  an  expedition 
from  Fagaras,  headed  by  Rhaddo  Negro,  or 
Rhodolph  the  Swarthy ;  and  Moldavia  was 
seized  by  a  similar  body  returning  from  Mara- 
moroch,  under  their  leader  Bogdan.f  The  two 
chiefs  assumed  the  title  of  Vaivodes^  and  did 
homage  to  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  wdio  held  a  ■ 
nominal  authority  over  their  principalities  till 
the  14th  century,  when  their  independence  was 
finally  acknowledged.^  The  Vaivodes,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Rhaddo,  contributed  gradually  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  national  prosperity  ;  and  so 
rapid  was  their  advancement  in  arras  and  re- 
sources, that  in  1391  they  led  a  powerful  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Turks  under  Bajazet. 
The  attempt  was  futile,  and  Mirza  the  Vaivode, 
who  had  undertaken  it,  was  defeated  by  the  ■ 
Sultan,  and  his  dominions  subjected  to  a  tribute 
of  3000  piastres.]] 


•  About  the  year  1241. 

t  Moldavia  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  river  Mol- 
dau,  which  intersects  it.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Bogda- 
nia,  probably  from  the  name  of  him  who  founded  the  new 
dynasty. 

J  See  n.  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

^  Crayova  was  shortly  after  surrendered  by  its  Ban,  to 
Khaddo,  and  has  since  formed  a  portion  of  Wallachia, 
Wilkinson,  p.  15.    Thornton,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 

jl  Knollea'  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  204.     Wilkinson,  p.  17. 
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When  in  1444  Pope  Eugene  IV.  urged  on 
the  youthful  monarch  of  Hungary  to  a  dis- 
honourable war,  and  sent  him  in  arms  against 
Amurath  II.,*  Dracula,t  the  Vaivode  of  Wal- 
laehia,  despatched  his  son  with  four  thousand 
troops  to  join  the  standard  of  Vladislaf.^  The 
disastrous  field  of  Varna  terminated  the  impru- 
dent enterprise,^  and  the  life  of  its  leader ;  and 
his  general,  Hunniades,  preparing  to  return  to 
his  kingdom,  was  seized  by  Dracula,  who  was 
anxious  to  again  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Sultan,  and  detained  for  twelve  months  a  pri- 
soner in  Wallachia.  For  this  act  of  double 
treachery,  Jolm,  on  his  release,  exacted  ampl^ 
vengeance ;  he  invaded  the  Vaivodalic,  de- 
throned its  ruler,  and  placed  another  in  his 
stead,  who  being  subsequently  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Cassova,ll  Wallachia  again  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Ottomans. 

Still  impatient  of  restraint,  its  hardy  natives 
did  not  long  preserve  their  allegiance,  and  ere 
a  dozen  years  had  elapsed,  their  Vaivode,  (a 
second  Dracula^f,)  was  again  in  arms  against 
Mahomet  II.**  His  efforts  had,  however,  no 
better  success  than  those  of  his  predecessor ; 
he  was  pursued  by  the  Sultan  to  his  own  do- 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  128.  t  A  name  signifying  ••  Devi  J." 

I  Knolles,  p.  296.       ^  Gibbon,  c.  kvii.       l|  Gibbon,  ib. 
H  Wilkinson,  p.  19.  •*  A.D.  1460. 
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minions,  where  he  dethroned  him,  and  elevated 
his  brother  VTadus,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  a 
Pacha,  to  his  principality.  The  treaty  now 
entered  into  between  the  Turks  and  the  new 
Vaivode  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
constitution  of  Wallachia  ;*  and  its  stipulations,  | 
though  frequently  infringed  upon,  remain  at 
the  present  day  almost  unaltered. 


*  Its  principal  stipulations  were,  I.  That  the  Sultan,  as- 
suming a  mere  sovereignty  over  the  WaUachians,  should 
afFord  them  military  protection  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated tribute,  (10,000  piastres  annually.)  2,  Tiiat  the  elec- 
tion af  Vaivodes  was  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
themselves ;  and  no  Turk,  without  an  ostensible  reason,  was 
to  settle  ia  the  province.  The  third  item  regulated  the 
mode  of  transmitting  the  tribute;  and  the  fourth  nominated 
the  Archbishop,  Metropolitan  Bishops,  and  nobles>  or 
Boyars,  as  the  electors  of  the  Vaivode,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Porte.  5.  The  Wallachians  to  be  gOTerned 
by  their  own  laws,  and  to  have  a  right  of  making  war  or 
l>eace  without  the  interference  of  the  Porte.  6.  All  Chris- 
tian rencgadoes  having  abjured  Islamisin,  to  be  free  from 
reclamation  in  Wallachia,  7.  Waltachian  subjects  sojourn- 
ing in  the  Ottoman  dominions  to  be  exempt  from  Karatsch. 
The  8th  and  9th  items  were  simitar  to  the  5th  and  id ;  by 
the  lOtli  no  Wallachian  was  to  be  made  a  slave  by  a  Turk, 
and  no  mosque  to  be  erected  in  the  territory.  11.  The 
Sultan  was  not  to  interfere,  by  the  granting  of  Firhmans, 
with  the  affairs  of  Wallachians,  nor  to  assume  aright  of  sum- 
moning, on  any  pretence,  a  Wallachian  to  Constantinople. — 
Wilkinson,  p.  20.     Walsh,  p.  268. 
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Shortly  after  this  event  Moldavia  likewise 
became  subject  to  the  Ottomans.  During  a 
long  series  of  years  its  opposition  to  their  arms 
had  been  fierce  and  unrelaxing  ;  and  its  natives 
had  maintained  the  unequal  contest  by  sacrifices 
and  deeds  of  heroism,  of  which  the  world  have 
never  heard  *  Stephen,  their  last  independent 
prince,  during  a  struggle  of  fifty  years  success- 
fully opposed  the  progress  of  the  Islamites ; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  Lewis  II.  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacs,f  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
Hungary  by  Solyman  I4  he  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  patriotic  ex- 
ertions, and  on  his  death-bed  charged  his  son 
Bogdan  to  avert,  by  a  ready  submission,  the 
hostile  visitations  of  a  conqueror  so  resistless  as 
the  Sultan.^  Bogdan  complied,  and  Solyman 
in  1529  signed  at  Buda  a  treaty,  which  placed 
Moldavia  on  nearly  the  same  terms  with  Wal- 
lachia,  securing  to  it,  on  the  payment  of  a  tri- 
bute of  4000  piastres,  the  possession  of  its  laws 

•  **  Lea  Valaques,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
(5  May,  18S3,)  "et  aurtout  lea  Moldaves  ont  soutenu  contre 
eux  une  ]utte  iuegalc,  par  des  sacrifices  et  des  fails  heroiquea 
preaque  inconnus  au  inonde,  carent  quia  vale  sacro-'* 

t  August  26,  1526. 

I  Robertson,  eh.  v»  book  iv.     Knolles,  Cantemir,  Sec. 

§  WilkiBfion,  p.  29.    Zallooi,  p.  79.    Carrel,  p.  138. 
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and  religion,  the  administration  of  its  own 
finances,  and  the  right  of  electing  its  prince, 
subject  to  the  Porte's  approval.* 

Their  fates  being  thus  assimilated,  and  their 
objects  and  suiFerings  the  same,  the  two  Vai- 
vodalics  now  co-operated  in  almost  every  mea- 
sure for  their  mutual  protection  and  advantage. 
Their  period  of  tranquillity  was  but  brief;  nor 
were  the  Ottomans  long  contented  with  the  no- 
minal sovereignty  accorded  them  by  the  treaty 
of  capitulation.  Gradually  encroaching  by 
treacliery  or  violence  on  the  territory  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Wallachians,  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  most  commanding  positions  on  M 
the  Danube ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Toumo, 
CJiurgicvo,  and  Ibrail,  still  remain  to  attest 
the  extent  of  their  umovations.  At  the  same 
time  tlie  election  of  the  Vaivode  became,  like 
that  of  every  other  office  under  the  Sultans,  a  ■ 
matter  of  corruption  and  intrigue.  The  Grand 
Vizier  expected  from  the  successful  candidate 
u  present  of  fifty  thousand  ducats,  which,  by 
degrees,  became  one  hundred ;  every  Boyar 
who  elaimod  the  office  necessarily  secured,  as  a 
priuuiry  step,  the  interest  and  support  of  his 
Turkish  masters.t  and,  in  case  of  his  appoint- 


•  Thornton,  vol.  ii,  p. 
t  Cairel,  p.  139. 
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ment,  was  forced  to  eend  one  of  his  relatives  or 
sons  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople.  In  every 
direction  tlie  rights  of  the  subject  were  invaded 
and  trampled  upon ;  and  the  excesses  and  de- 
predations of  the  Tui'kish  garrisons  on  the 
Danube  were  connived  at  and  unpunished  by 
the  Porte. 

At  length,  in  1593,  the  two  principaUties 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  debaxiclied  and 
despotic  prince,  Aniurath  III.  They  were 
joined  by  Sigismund  of  Transylvania,  likewise 
a  subject  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  revolted  at  the 
instigation  of  Innocent  IX-  and  the  Emperor 
Rhodolph  ;  and  after  a  form  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Porte,  they  dispersed  a  band  of  Janissaries 
despatched  against  tliem,  and,  seizing  on  the 
fortress  of  Giurgievo,  drove  its  garrison  across 
the  Danube.  Amurath  and  his  successor,  Ma- 
homet III.  in  vam  opposed  them ;  and  after  a 
war  of  five  years,  the  latter  quietly  relinquished 
his  claims.* 

Michael,  the  Vaivode  of  Wallachia,  was  sub- 
sequently, on  the  death  of  Sigismund,  invested 
by  Rhodolph  with  his  principality,  but  an  in- 
suiTcction  of  the  Transylvanians  obliged  him 
in  the  following  year  to  solicit  the  support  of 
Austria.  An  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Baste  was  sent  to  his  aid,  and  the  in- 
•  Wilkinson,  p.  26. 
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surgents  were  routed ;  but  the  two  command- 
ers quarrelling  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
province,  Michael  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
his  rival.*  Walkehia  on  this  event  was  in- 
stantly occupied  by  the  troops  of  Mahomet,  a 
new  Vaivode  of  his  own  nomination  was  elect- 
ed, the  authority  of  the  Porte  and  the  charter 
of  Mahomet  II.  were  restored,  and  from  that 
period  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  has  conti- 
nued paramount  and  almost  undisputed. 

I^Ioldavia,  after  the  successfid  expedition  of 
Sigismund  and  Michael,  was  invaded  by  the 
former,  and  Aaron  its  Vaivode  deposed ;  but  in 
1597  it  was  wrested  from,  him  by  the  Poles,  who 
in  1602  restored  it  to  the  Turks,  since  which 
time,  until  1711,  its  servitude,  like  that  of  its 
fellow  province,  was  unbroken  and  unresisting. 
The  Divan«  it  is  true,  during  this  interval  paid 
some  more  scrupulous  regard  to  theur  stipulated 
privileges ;  but  the  right  which  it  assumed  in 
1714,  of  punishing  with  death  the  princes  of 
Wallachia,  threw  oft"  at  once  the  mask,  and  in- 
troduced that  system  of  despotism,  which,  with 
few  interruptions^  prevailed  to  the  present. 

The  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  seraglio  in  the  election  of  the  Vai- 
vodeSy  to  wliich  I  have  alluded,  was  in  1709 
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exerted  to  procure  the  government  of  Moldavia 
for  Nicolas,  son  to  Alexander  Mavrocordato, 
who  succeeded  Panayotaki  in  the  office  of  Dro- 
gueman.*  This  prince  was  resident  at  Yassi, 
when,  in  1710»  the  Porte  had  intimation  of  a 
premeditated  revolt  on  the  part  of  Constantine 
Brancorano  Bessaraba,  Vaivode  of  Wallachia,  in 
favour  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  was  then  pre- 
paring for  hostilities  with  the  Porte.  He  had 
agreed  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  thirty -thousand 
men  and  ample  provisions  for  the  Russian  army 
on  its  march  to  Constantinople ;  and  Peter  relied 
on,  and  was  deceived  by  his  promises.-j"  In 
order  to  circumvent  and  punish  the  rebellious 
Vaivode,  the  Porte  resolved  on  drawing  him 
into  a  snare  by  means  of  the  Hospodar  J  of 
Moldavia ;  but  Mavrocordato  not  being  deemed 


*  ZaUooi,  o.  p.  22. 

t  Hi*  correspoudence  with  Peter  was  not  his  first  offence 
■punst  the  Sultan.  During  the  reign  of  Achmet  II.  he  had 
aihed  with  tlie  array  of  the  Porte  in  an  expedition  against 
t^  Emperor ;  but  so  far  from  co-operating  with  the  Vizier, 
he  tbtUuHMl  in  totu  from  any  active  ahare  in  the  enterprise. 
i^tiiis  wrvice  he  was  rewarded,  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
•ith  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  is 
itiU  cUimod^  though  not  borne,  by  his  descendant  at  Bu- 
dkarest. 

I  **  Thi«  title,  derived  from  the  Sclavonic  Gospodar,  "  a 
lord,"  w«»  about  this  period  applied  to  the  Vaivodes  by  tlie 
."—Wilkinson,  n.  p.  47. 
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a  fitting  instrument,  was  recalled,  and  Demetrius 
Canteinir  (the  historian)  appointed  in  his  place. 
He  set  out  with  positive  orders  to  seize,  either 
by  treticliery  or  force,  the  person  of  Bessa- 
raba;»  but  so  fai"  from  complying  with  liis  in- 
structions, he  united  with  the  Vaivodes  against 
their  common  despot,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Czar  with  offers  of  his  services  and  prin- 
cipality. 

Relying  on  these  assurances,  Peter  appeared 
before  Yassi  with  his  army  in  1711,  but  Bessa- 
raba,  terrified  at  the  vastness  of  the  Turkish  pre- 
parations for  his  reception,  shrank  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  stipulations  ;  and  the  expedition 
thus  ruined  by  his  defection,  effected  their  re- 
turn to  Russia  solely  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
Czarina  Catherine,  who  bribed  tlie  Turkish 
Vizier  with  all  the  jewels  in  her  camp. 

Cantemir  fled  with  the  discomfited  Czar  to 
Moscow,  and  Mavrocordato  was  reinstated  in 
the  vacant  Hospodariat.  Bessaraba,  Viiinly 
hoping  that  his  treachery  was  unknown,  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  enjoy  his  government 
in  false  security.  But  in  171 4-,  during  the 
ceremonies  of  Passion  week,  a  Capidji  Bachi 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  Bucharest.  He  sent 
a  messenger  to  inform  the  Vaivode  that  he  was 
hurrying  through  the  provuice  on  urgent  busi- 

•  Cantemir,  p,  451. 
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nc?ss,  but  would  have  leisure  for  one  short  inter- 
view. Bessaraba  accordingly  waited  on  him 
on  the  morrow,  and  was  saluted  on  his  entrance 
by  the  Capidji  placing  a  black  handkerchief  on 
his  shoulder,  the  signal  of  deposition.  He  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  wife  and  eight  children  to 
the  capita],  and  there,  after  being  submitted  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  force  him  to  disclose 
the  depository  of  his  treasure,  he  was  beheaded 
with  his  four  sons,  and  their  bodies  cast  into 
the  Bosphonis,  whence  they  floated  ashore,  and 
were  buried  by  a  fisherman  on  the  island 
of  Chalki  in  the  Propontis. 

On  tlie  arrest  of  Constintine,  a  Greek  called 
Stephen,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Can- 
tacuzene,  was,  by  order  of  the  Porte,  nominat- 
ed to  succeed  him.  His  election  was  the  last 
instance  in  which  the  empty  form  of  popular 
sufiVage  was  employed  ;*  and  after  a  brief  reign 
of  two  years,  he  was  deposed  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Nicolas  Mavrocordato,  who  in  1716 
was  transferred  from  Moldavia,  and  by  the 
single  voice  of  the  Sultan  declared  Vaivode  of 
Wallachia.f  with  a  promise  that  in  future  the 
government  of  the  two  principalities  should  be 

•  Wilkinson,  pp.  40,  42. 

t  Zalioni  states   that  the  privilege  contmued  tiil    JZSO, 

hen  CoDstantiac  Mavrocordato  was  elected  by  ihc  Boyjira, 

p.  io. 
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reserved*  as  rewards  for  the  faithful  ser\'ants 
of  the  Divan.f 

•  Zalbni,  p.  19.    Walsh,  272.    Rizo,  Cours  de  Litterature 

Grecque  Moderne,  part  ii.  pp.  77,  80. 

t  Down  to  1823,  Bessaraba  was  the  last  Boyar,  of  Walla, 
chian  or  Moldavian  birth,  who  could  be  said  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  constitution  of  the  province,  Nicolas  Mav- 
rocordato  was  aucceeded,  about  1730,  by  his  sou  Constan- 
tine,  who,  after  numerous  depositions  and  restorations,  was 
finally  disgraced  in  1763,  and  died  in  obscurity.  Phanariot 
ambition  tn  the  mean  time  had  been  violently  inflamed,  and 
all  who  could  advance  a  claim  to  distinction,  abandoning  in- 
dustry, betook  themselves  to  Tenality  and  intrigue.  The  pro- 
portion of  competitors  in  a  short  time  so  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  vacancies,  that  the  oidy  means  of  gratifying 
the  importunate  suitors,  and  at  the  same  time  replenishing 
by  their  bribery  the  coffers  of  the  Porte,  was  by  frequent 
mutations  in  the  government  and  offices  of  the  princi> 
palities.  To  so  ruinous  an  extent  was  this  policy  pursued, 
that,  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  Dessaraba 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  no  less 
than  forty  princes  had  successively  governed  Wallachia 
alone,  independently  of  the  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians from  1770  to  1774,  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
from  1789  to  1792,  and  by  the  Russians  again,  from  1806 
to  18124 

At  length,  in  1703,  the  Russians  (who  had  before  inter- 
fered in  behalf  of  the  Hospodariats,  at  the  peace  of  Kai- 
nardjik,)  made  it  one  of  their  stipulations  at  the  treaty  of 
Yassi,  that  the  Porte  should  not,  without  sufficient  cause  of 
complaint,  remove  any  ruler  of  either  province,  till  after  a 

I  Wilkinson  ;  Eton,  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  cviii. 
p.  290. 
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With    the  path  to  almost  regal  distinction 
thus  thrown  open  to  the  privileged  Phanariots, 

space  of  at  least  seven  years'  enjoyment.  The  Ottomans  had, 
however,  too  many  alluring  inducements  to  the  infringement 
of  this  item,  to  continue  long  to  observe  it ;  and  during  the 
immediately  succeeding  years,  the  Boyars  had  frequently  to 
protest  against  its  \'iolation. 

In  180S,  Prince  Ypsilanti  was  raised  to  the  administration  of 
Wallachia,  and  Alexander  Morousi  to  that  of  Moldavia,  with 
the  express  condition  (obtained  through  the  Russian  minister 
at  the  Porte)  that  neither  should  be  prematurely  removed 
from  office,  without  the  commission  of  some  direct  oiience.* 
Notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  they  were  both,  in  1805* 
recalled  in  order  to  make  room  for  Charles  Calliraachi  and 
Alexander  Suzo»  who  succeeded  to  their  several  govern- 
ments. Russia,  already  initated  by  some  former  acts  of 
the  Ottomans,  now  took  up  arms  for  the  Hospodars,  and 
having  thrown  an  army  into  Bender  and  Hotimm,  war  was 
declared  against  her  by  the  Porte.  Hostilities,  however, 
were  never  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander 
continued  to  occupy  the  principalities,  till  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  quarrel  at  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  then  restored  to  tlie  Porte, 
with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  latter  situated  be- 
tween the  Prutli  and  the  Dneister,  which  was  ceded  to  Alex- 
ander by  the  Sultan,  and  Callimachi  and  Yanko  Caradza 
were  nominated  as  the  new  Hospodars.  The  Divan,  anxious 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Russia,  did  not  again  presume 
to  interfere  in  their  removal  before  the  expiration  of  their 
septennial  investiture.  But  Caradza,  having  amassed  consi- 
derable wealth,  and  escaped  from  Bucharest  in  1818,  settled 
with  his  family  at  Pisa,  where  he  still  resides.     On  this  oc- 

•  Thornton,  vol.  ti.  p.  377. 
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every  engine  of  venality  and  intrigue  was  put 
in  action  for  its  attainment.   The  minor  honours 

caaioD,  Suzo  (to  whose  election  Russia  had  formerly  object- 
ed) was  nommatcd  in  his  stead.  But  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive to  enjoy  his  exaltation ;  he  expired  in  February  1821,  at 
the  moment  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  of  Prince 
Ypsilauti. 

This  project  waa  one  in  which  the  natives  of  the  two 
provinces  had  neither  interest  nor  concern,  since  the 
Turks  were  not  iheir  oppressors,  and  their  influence  (thanks 
to  the  interference  and  protection  of  Russia)  had  long  been 
very  slight  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Michael  Suzo, 
however,  a  young  man  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Hospo- 
dariat  of  Moldavia  on  the  retiring  of  Callimachi,  readily 
joined  in  the  undertaking  of  Ypsilanli,  and  involved  the  two 
provinces  in  commotion  and  civil  war.  The  attempt  was 
fruitless,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  insurgents,  the  scene 
ofthe  contest  was  left  blood- stained  and  desolate,  the  Boyars 
and  inhabitants  having  fled  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the 
Turks,  and  their  dwellings  and  lands  being  plundered  and 
despoiled  by  the  combatants.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  the  Turks  hastened  to  restore  tranquillity  and 
order ;  and  the  Boyars,  having  returned,  sent  to  them  a  de- 
putation, entreating  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  code  and 
constitution.  The  Porte  acceded ;  they  received  the  em- 
bassy with  courtesy,  and  in  several  conferences  with  the  Reis 
Eflfendi  in  1823,  at  which  the  Sultan  was  present  incognito, 
their  future  destination  was  finally  arranged.  Phanariots 
were  for  ever  cut  otT  from  the  service  of  the  Porte.  Nicolas 
Gkika  was  nominated  to  the  Vaivodalick  of  Wallachia,  and 
Jouan  Stourdza  to  that  of  Moldavia,  and  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  laws,  as  accorded  by  Mahoiuct  11.  were  re-esta- 
blished in  the  two  principalities. 
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of  Interpreters  to  the  fleets  or  the  Divan  were 
sought   after    merely    as    initiatory    steps    to 
princely   distinction,  and  the  hoards  accumu- 
lated in  early  life  were  poured  with  a  lavish 
hand  into  the  coffers  of  the  Vizier,  as  the  pur- 
chase of  the  envied  honour.*     The  present  to 
this  minister  on  the  nomination  of  a  Hospodar, 
was  usually  estimated  at  ahout  eighty-thousand 
pounds'  sterling,  in  return  for  which,  however, 
his  annual  revenue  was    calculated  at  nearly 
double  that  sum.f      The  form  of  installation 
was    accompanied  with  all  the  pomp   attend- 
ant on  that  of  a  Pacha  ;  the  kukka,  or  military 
crest,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Hospodar 
by  the  Muzhai*  Aga  ;  the  Sultan  himself  invest- 
ed him  w^ith  the  capinitza,  or  robe  of  honour ; 
and  he  was  permitted  to  plant  three  horse-tails 
before  the  court  of  his  palace,  and  standards  and 
military  music  preceded  him  to  the  cathedral 
oi  the  Patriarch,  where  he  was  received  with 

•  Eton,  Survey^&c.  c.  viii,  p.  287. 

t  Such  is  the  estimate  of  M.  Rabbe  :  "  Ses  revenus,"  says 
be,  "  pouvaient  monter  k  quatre  millious  de  francs  au 
motns,'*  p.  99.  Wilkinson  reduces  the  amount  to  2,000,000 
piofires,  c.  iii.  p.  68  ;  and  Thornton,  vol.  ii.  c,  ix,  p.  362,  to 
onr  million  piastres.  This  discrepancy  must  arise  from  stat- 
ing as  a  fixed  sum  the  produce  of  a  particular  period.  The 
taxes,  says  Dr.  Wal!>h,  are  limited  to  a  nominal  sum,  but  are 
occasionally  raised  by  the  prince  to  any  amount,  either  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  of  ihe  Turks,  or  his  oxon.  c.  xiii.  p.  itS8. 
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all  the  sacred  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Creek  emperors.*  During  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  his  appointment'!' 
and  his  arnval  at  his  government,  the  province 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  Kaimacam,  or 
deputy,  whilst  the  Prince  remained  at  the  capi- 
tal to  inhale  the  incense  offered  by  the  crowds 
of  flatterers  and  parasites  who  surround  his 
palace ;  his  merchants  and  tradesmen  came  in 
oriental  style  to  lay  all  their  worldly  wealth  at 
his  feet ;  liis  bankers  to  entreat  with  earnestness 
his  acceptance  of  every  mahmoudi  in  their  trea- 
sury, and  the  haughtiest  suitors  of  the  Phanar 
to  bow  themselves  before  him  and  pay  their 
early  homage  to  the  rising  sim.]: 

He  departed  from  the  capital  preceded  by 
his  Conakzi  or  avant-couriery  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  horse-tails,  who  w^as  deputed  to 
arrange  the  coinmissariat  and  order  of  his  pro- 
gress. The  Prince  followed  with  a  guard  of 
five  hundred  attendants  surrounding  his  equi- 
page; and  his  march,  conducted  with  all  the  state 
luul  pageantry  of  a  Pacha,  was  divided  into  easy 
stages,  and  generally  occupied  about  thirty  days 
ere  he  reached  tlie  capital  of  liis  future  domi- 


I 


•  Wilkinson,  p.  -46.      Thornton,  vol.  ii.  p.  840.     Ri«o, 
p.  tf  6. 

t  Usually  nboul  two  months.     Zalloni,  p.  )tO. 
\  Ztdloni,  28,  35. 
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nions.  Here  he  made  his  entry  in  state,  sur- 
rounded by  his  Peiks  and  Solaks  ;*  and  being 
received  by  the  assembled  Boyars  and  prelates, 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
the  din  of  military  music,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  kingly  pomp,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
metropolitan  church,  when  the  Archbishop 
again  performed  the  ceremonies  of  inaugura- 
tion, and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  God  s 
anointed. "f 

Assuming  with  his  new  dignity  a  becoming 
proportion  of  Oriental  effeminacy  and  hautem*, 
bis  court  was  characterised  by  extravagance 
and  profusion  ;  his  costume  differed  but  in  few 
particulars  from  that  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
his  palace  was  surrounded  by  hosts  of  Albanian 
guards,  Wallachian  Boyars,  and  Phanariot  de- 
pendents. The  latter,  emerging  from  the  re- 
straints and  despotic  restrictions  of  the  capital, 
here  revelled  in  all  the  luxury  of  official  arro- 
gance and  long-stifled  pride.  Affecting  an  ex- 
treme of  enfeebled  refinement,  their  slightest 
wants  were  watched  by  a  crowd  of  domestics ; 
and,  lounging  in  motionless  luxury  on  their 
splendid  sofas,  they  exacted  from  their  depend- 
ents an  excess  of  that  respectful  homage  which 

*  Officers  of  high  rank,  who  form  in  state  proceMJons  the 
immediate  body-guard  of  the  Sultan, 
t  Wilkinson,  p.  47.     Thornton,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
VOL.    II.  D 
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they  had  themselves  been  so  long  taught 
to  pay  their  Ottoman  masters.*  Freed  from 
the  trammels  of  sumptuary  laws,  their  dress 
vied  in  magnificence  with  the  richest  subjects  of  M 
the  Sultan  ;  and  tlie  splendour  of  their  retinues, 
and  richness  of  their  equipages,  evinced  the 
extravagant  avidity  with  which  tliey  embraeed 
the  first  opportunity  of  gratifying  a  passion 
which  tyranny  had  before  obliged  them  to 
suppress. 

The  Boyars,  or  native  nobility,  who  formed 
from  a  fifteenth  to  a  twentietli  part  of  the  en- 
tire population,f  enjoyed  a  reputation  scarcely 
more  exalted  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
order  being  degraded,  in  consequence  of  the 
right  of  creating  its  new  members  resting  with 
the  Hospodar,  wliose  choice  did  not  always 
light  on  the  most  worthy  objects  :J  their  rank 
arose  chiefly  from  their  wealtli  and  landed  pos- 
sessions, and  the  number  of  those  who  could 
boast  a  Sclavonic,  or  even  a  moderately  re-fl 
mote  extraction,  was  limited  in  the  extreme. 
Without  education  or  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and   perpetually  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 

•  Thornton,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

f  The  population  of  the  two  provinces  is  estimated  at  c 
million,  and  Wallachia  alone  contains  thirty  thousand  Boyar»,J 
— Thornton,  p.  334,  vol,  ii.      Wilkinson. 

1  Carrel,  p.  1 4ft, 
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vices  whose  example  was  the  more  seductive 
because  associated  with  power,  tliey  imhibed  all 
the  depraved  propensities  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  redeeming  qiiaUtics  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  days  were  consumed  in  one  unvaried 
round  of  hixury,  frivoHty,  and  dissipation.  To 
tlie  Phanariot  princes  their  devotion  was  abject 
in  tlie  extreme ;  they  trembled  at  their  look,  and 
sought  no  higher  gratification  than  their  smile 
of  complacency  or  glance  of  approval  *  A  court 
composed  of  personages  such  as  these,  naturally 
presented  a  glowing  picture  of  vitiated  despotism 
and  cTouchirig  subserviency ;  whilst  its  leaders 
were  distinguished  by  no  one  redeeming  trait 
of  dignity,  and  its  minions  were  totally  divests 
ed  of  those  refinements,  or  that  urbanity,  which 
occasionally  characterise  the  sycophants  of  Eu- 
ropean royalty. 

Uncertam  as  to  the  duration  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  first  care  of  the  Hospodar  on  arriving 
at  his  capital  was  the  organization  of  his  reve- 

•  "  The  Boyars,  in  their  individual  capacity,  tremble  before 
the  aulhority  of  the  prince  ;  they  cross  themselves  when  tliey 
eater  the  palace,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  which  beset 
them  ;  on  approaching  the  presence-chamber,  they  compose 
their  features  and  attitude  into  the  expression  of  servile  respect; 
few  among  them  arc  permitted  to  kiss  the  prince's  hand,  and 
many  esteem  it  an  honour  to  he  allowed  to  touch  his  robe  or 
his  feet." — Thornton, 

D    2 
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nue,  so  as  to  secure  an  ample  fund  for  the  fee- 
ing of  his  friends  or  enemies  at  Constantinople, 
for  the  support  of  his  suite  and  establishment 
at  Bucharest  or  Yassi,  and  as  a  resource  against 
the  event  of  his  sudden  deposition.*  Indepen- 
dent of  the  imposts  allotted  him  by  the  Porte,f 
he  exercised  an  almost  arbitrary,'  right  of  levy- 
ing taxeSjJ  since  their  assessment  rested  chiefly 
with  the  Divan  of  the  native  Boyars,  who^i 
either  through  corruption  or  fear,  were  blindly 


•  "  Le  g6nie  dn  fisc  est  le  seul  g6nie  qu'il   invoque." — i 
Zalloni,  54. 

t  "Cependant  la  Sublime  Porte»  d'oil  releve  ce  prince,  a  pose 
des  limites  h.  ses  droits;  elle  hii  a  concede  seulemeat  la  percep- 
tion de  riinpM  du  personnel,  la  capitation  des  moutons,  celle 
des  abeilles,  rexplottation  des  mines  de  sel,  la  i>ercoption  des 
droits  de  douane,  etc.  etc.  qu'elle  a  cvalucsi  a  qiiinze  cent 
mille  francs  environ," — Zalloni,  tb. — (See  following  note.) 

J  Under  the  Greek  Hospodars,  the  constitution  of  the  two 
provinces  ditl'ered  but  in  a  slight  degree  from  that  whicti^l 
they    enjoyed   under   their   native    Vaivodes.      The  osten- 
sible form  of  their  government  was  that  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, the  prince  being"  represented  by  the  Hospodar,  andl 
the  Senate  by  the  Divan  of  native  Doyars.     The  only  con-j 
trol,  however,  which   the  latter  possessed  over  the  acts 
the  former,  was   in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  province; 
and   even  here  their  inHuence  was  a  shadow,   since  they 
were  in  almost  every  case  the  mere  creatures  of  the  prince. 
The  power  of  the  Hospodar  was  in  fact  absolute,  and  his 
judgments,  not  only  in  civil  but  in  capital  cases,  admitted  of  i 
no   appeal   to  a  higher  tribunal.     Tfie   Divan,  or  national 
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devoted  to  his  interests;*   his  profits  on  all 
levies  of  com  or  provisions  for  Constantinoplef 

*  **  n  est  arriv^  que  des  Bo3^nl8  indigenes,  seuls  defen- 
seors  de  lean  malbeureux  compatriotes,  ont  ose  Clever  la  voix 
contre  ces  r^voltantes  rapines ;  mais  rexil  a  bientSt  vtngi 
THofpodar  de  cet  acte  de  tem^rit^. 

"  Si  par  contre,  un  Boyard  facilite  au  prince  le  moyen  de 
r^aliser  d'autres  benefices  par  de  noaveaux  imp6ts,  il  est  sur 
ittrt  hoitori  de  ses  bonnes  graces,  et  de  n'etre  oubli6  ni  dans 
set  largesses  ni  dans  ses  faveurs." — Zalloni,  p.  58. 

t  Zalloni,  p.  71. 


council,  was  composed  of  the  principal  Boyars,  naturalized  t 
u  well  aB  native,  whose  election  (with  the  exception  of  the 
archbishop,  who  held  his  seat  in  virtue  of  his  office)  was 
renewed  every  year  by  the  Hospodar.  This  body,  with  the 
pnnoe  as  president,  composed  the  high  justiciary  court  of 
tlw  province,  and  its  decisions  in  cases  of  appeal  from 
■inor  tribunals  were  final.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or 
sadden  deposition  of  the  Hospodar,  it  was  likewise  author- 
ind  to  assume  the  temporary  administration  of  the  province. 
Its  judgments  were  guided  by  usage  or  the  will  of  the  pre- 
sident, though  a  system  dravm  from  the  laws  of  Justinian  and 
the  Banlics  had  been  adopted  as  the  national  code  in  the 
neign  of  Matthew  Bessaraba  1733,  and  improved  by  several 
of  his  successors.  Minor  tribunab  existed  at  Bucharest  and 
Tassi,  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  besides  separate 
departments  for  police,  the  treasury,  and  criminal  cases,  and 


t  A  Greek  who  had  held  office  under  three  successive 
Ho^Mdars,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Boyar,  was  entitled 
to  a  right  of  naturalization. 
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were  excessive;  and  his  gains  by  angaria^  and 
Government  "jobs,"  were  usually  estimated  at 
one  third  their  entire  expense.  Local  monopolies 
were  another  fertile  source  of  revenue  ;*  and  as 

•  Almost  every  article  of  consumption  was  extravagantly 
taxed  at  the  several  Douansi  ^Q^  Zatloni  states,  that  the 


I 


a  number  of  provincial  courts,  whose  decisions  were  liable 
to  revision  by  the  Divan.  }■ 

All  offices  and  places  of  trust  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Hos- 
podar,  with  a  nominal  respousibility  to  the  Porte  for  the  coa- 
duct  of  those  on  whom  he  conferred  his  appointments.  Of 
these  the  principal  were  given  to  his  immediate  Phanariot  fol- 
lowers, a  few  were  reserved  for  the  native  Boyars,  and  some 
sinecures  were  allotted  to  Mahoraedans.I  The  principal  mili- 
tary forces  were,  the  Delhis  and  Albanian  Touphaickdgis  of 
the  Hospodar,  who  had  been  introduced  to  supplant  the 
native  militia  of  the  provinces.^  The  entire  amount  of  thesa  ^| 
did  not  exceetl  in  each  principality  6000  men,  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  villages  and  districts,  under  the 
command  of  captains  appointed  by  the  Hetman,  or  Spathan|| 
of  the  Hospodariat.  The  reduction  of  the  national  military 
force  commenced  early  in  the  l;ist  century,  and  its  final  ac- 
complishment seemed  to  annihilate  amongst  the  people  all 
hope  or  aspiring  for  independence,  since  the  country  was 
thus,  without  resource  or  protection,  completely  abandoned 
to  the  authority  of  the  Porte. 

f  Wilkinson,  p.  51. 

I  Zalloni,  2G,  27,  36.  Lists  of  the  principal  officers  are 
to  be  found  in  Wilkinson,  c.  ii.  Zalloni,  p.  24.  Thornton, 
vol.  i«.  p.  AH,  3r)5.  S  Carrel,  p.  142. 

II  The  former  name  is  used  to  designate  the  commander 
of  the  force*  in  Moldavia,  the  latter  n\  WalUchia. 
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lie  possessed  likewise  a  power  of  altering,  from 
tiine  to  time,  the  standard  of  the  current  coin, 
he  contrived  that  its  depreciation  should  always 
take  place  at  a  moment  when  tributes  were  to  be 
levied,  whilst  there  was  an  instant  advancement 
ill  its  value  on  every  occasion  when  popular 
disbursements  were  to  be  made.  He  had  a 
share  of  the  iBCorae  derivable  from  all  the  pub- 
lic offices  in  the  principality ;  and  every  indi- 
yidoal  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Boyar, 
as  well  as  every  prelate  who  received  from  him 
au  appointment,  was  expected  to  deposit  a 
handsome  present  at  the  treasury,  of  the  Hos- 
podar.* 

There  is  no  tyranny,  says  M.  Carrel,  so  gall- 
ing a&  that  of  a  political  renegade  under  a  fo- 
reign "enslaver ;  and  such,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
was  the  Government  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via :  a  system  of  pillage  rather  than  protection,! 
which,  so  far  from  cherishing  the  capabilities, 
or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  subjugated 
inhabitants,    regarded    the    provinces    only   as 

Hiwpftdiir  was  frequeDlly  the  most  extensive  smuggler  in  his 
o«n  domtnions;  ai»  he  could  afford,  even  after  bribing  his 
own  officers,  to  sell  the  contraband  articles  at  a  rate  far  be- 
low the  exorbitant  impost  at  which  he  permitted  them  to  be 
iatrcKtaced  at  the  frontiers. — Zallocti,  p.  6K 

•  Wilkinson,  p.  68, 

t  EiOQ,  c.  viii.  p.  288.  Thornton,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  Walsh, 
c  xiii.  p.  288. 
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fertile  fields  for  spoliation,  as  portions  de- 
tached* from  the  Iwdy  of  the  empire,  in  whose 
general  prosperity  they  had  no  participation, 
but  were  solely  devoted  to  the  enriching  and 
aggrandizement  of  imperial  favourites. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  this  po- 
litical degradation  existed  in  even  a  more  op- 
pressive form  under  the  native  princes,  and  that 
tlie  Greek  Hospodars,  instead  of  aggravating  the 
evil,  exerted  themselves  occasionally,  so  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  for  its  removal. 
Previously  to  their  introduction  into  the  prin- 
cipalities, the  peasantr)^  were  the  absolute  slaves 
of  the  Boyars ;  possessed  of  no  privileges  be- 
yond the  temporary  concessions  of  their  masters, 
tributary  to  the  entire  extent  of  their  pro|>erty, 
and  totally  deprived  of  all  means  or  opportuni- 
ties of  education.  The  improvement  of  such  a 
state  of  society  was,  under  any  circumstances, 
an  Augean  task,  and  must  seem  almost  an  im- 
possibility, when  we  take  into  account  the  pre- 
carious influence  of  those  with  whom  the  amend- 


•  '*  Lps  priijcipaules  oiaient  dites  detachies  t  par  la  chaa- 
CcllcrifOltomnnc  parce  qu'elles  payaionl  un  iribut  determine, 
ct  «ir|jarc  de  cclui  qui  devaienl  les  autres  provinces  Ue  Icm- 
pire."— Riro,  p.  226. 


t  MefrotuouUkulctit  ve  MaktoDOul  Kftdeni. 
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ments  were  to  originate,  and  the  opposition 
likely  to  arise  on  the  part  of  the  class  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  continuance  of  tlie  evil 
—-the  Boyars.  Still  there  were  found  some  in- 
dividuals sufficiently  enterprising  to  undertake 
it;  and  though  their  efforts  may  not  have 
been  crowned  with  signal  success,  justice  de- 
mands^ at  least,  a  tribute  to  the  uprightness  of 
their  intentions.  To  Nicolas  I^Iavrocordato,  the 
first  Phanariot  Vaivode,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  established  at  Bucharest  and  Yassi  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and 
though,  under  subsequent  rulers,  their  effects 
have  been  impeded,  they  still  survive,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  their  founder.  By  his 
successor,  Constantinc,  the  feudal  system  was 
abolished  in  Wallacliia,  and  the  Rumuns,  or 
peasants,  were  emancipated  from  the  dominion 
of  the  nobles.  Such  a  measure,  had  it  been  fol- 
lowed by  acts  of  corresponding  benefit,  could 
not  fail  to  have  produced  an  important  ame- 
horation  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but, 
unfortunately,  here  the  reformation  stopped, 
and  the  tyranny  of  succeeding  Hospodars  ef- 
fectually neutralized,  though  it  did  not  revoke, 
the  concessions  of  Constant! ne.  Taxes  and  im- 
posts were  levied  on  the  peasantry,  till  the  la- 
bours of  the  entire  year  barely  sufficed  for  their 
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discharge,  and  left  but  a  miserable  pittance  for 
the  support  of  the  unfortunate  husbandmen;* 
whilst  the  contempt  and  barbarity  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  tlieir  own  Boyars,  broke 
down  every  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  reduced 
them  to  all  the  unresisting  imbecility  of  slavery.f 

•  "  Le  lariFdes  redevances  auxqu'elles  ces  laboureurs  sont 
loamis  est  tellement  surchaig«,  qu'ili  traraillent  toute  rannee 
pour  le  Jisc,  et  qui!  leur  reste  a  peine  de  quoi  satisfaire  lear 
extreme  frugality." — Zalloui,  p.  54.     See  Eton,  c.  viii, 

t  There  does  not,  perhaps,  ejust  a  people  labouring  under 
a  greater  degree  of  oppression  from  the  eflects  of  despotic 
power,  and  more  heavily  burthened  with  impositions  and  taxes, 
than  the  peasantry  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  nor  any  who 
would  bear  half  their  weight  with  the  same  seeming  patience 
and  resignation.  Accustomed,  however,  to  that  state  of  ser- 
vitude, which  to  others  might  appear  intolerable,  they  are 
unable  to  form  hopos  of  a  better  condition;  the  habitual  de- 
prrssion  of  thfir  minds  has  become  a  sort  of  natural  stupor 
and  apathy,  which  render  thera  equally  indifferent  to  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  insensible  to  happiness,  as  to  the 
puugs  of  luiguidi  and  affliction. — Wilkinson,  c.  viii.  p.  155. 

IJudt'r  such  oppressions,  when  every  one  is  forced  to 
contribute  in  pro|XKtion  to  bis  profits,  they  naturally  avoid 
labour  of  which  they  cannot  hope  to  reap  the  fruits;  they 
exert  no  iugt-nuity,  and  apply  themselves  to  no  new  branches 
of  industry ;  they  scarcely  even  retain  those  arts  of  which  the 
|M'ucticv  i»  eventually  necessary :  the  mechanical  arts  are  left 
to  foreigners  from  the  neighbouring  states,  who  are  protected 
iVom  injustice  by  the  iutluence  of  their  own  Governments. 
The  natives  lH3c«)mo  indolent,  l>ociiuse  they  cannot  ameliorate 
their  condition  by  exertion,  as  they  become  treacherous,  be- 
ctiuso  ircdchviy  i*  cm|>luyod  to  discover  and  to  extort  their 
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The  defects  of  their  constitution  were,  how- 
ever, the  original  Ciiuses  of  these  flagrant  abuses : 
an  overgrown  and  ignorant  aristocracy  were  not 
likely  to  exercise  any  efficient  control  over  a 
governor,  on  whom  they  were  themselves  de- 
pendent for  advancement,  and  who,  were  they 
disposed  to  thwart  him,  could  always  procure 
from  Constantinople  a  firhman  to  sanction  his 
proceedings ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  brief 
duration  of  the  Gk)vernment  of  the  Hospodar 
w«8  an  effectual  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
any  reformation  originating  with  him,  which, 
ere  it  had  time  to  gain  a  firm  footing, 
might  be  overthrown  by  his  successor.  It 
was  thus  that  the  amendments  introduced  into 
the  judicial  code  of  the  two  countries,  by  Yp- 
sOanti,  Gkika,  Caradza,  and  others,*  though 
adopted  by  the  Divan,  were  never  acted  upon 
b)'  succeeding  Hospodars,  who,  in  their  decisions, 
followed  each  the  dictates  of  his  own  will,  or  the 
measures  suggested  by  the  expediency  of  the 
mofnent.f     The  crime  of  oppression,  in  fact,  lay 

Mtnty  nviDgs.  Their  features  are  contracted  by  care  and 
mxieCy,  their  bodies  are  debilitated  by  idleness  and  defi- 
cimcy  of  nutriineul,  and  drunkenness,  as  it  lightens  the  im- 
OMdiate  pressure  of  misery,  completes  in  them  the  debase- 
ntmi  of  the  distinguishing  faculties  of  rational  nature.— 
TIkorDton. 

•  Rito,  p.  229.     Zvdloni,  p.  76. 

t  Wtlkinson  (p.  48)  sa\8,  "  U   is  in  conformity  to  th«e 
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rather  with  its  agents,  than  with  those  who  were 
in  some  degree  compelled  by  the  nature  of  their 
situation  to  overlook  it ;  and  when,  on  the  flight 
of  Caradza,  in  1818,  the  Boyars  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  any  amount  of  tribute  which  the  Porte 
might  think  fit  to  impose  on  them,  provided 
the  government  of  the  provinces  were  restored 
to  themselves,  the  imprudent  petition  was  made 
less  perhaps  from  an  aversion  to  the  Fhanariots, 
than  an  experience  of  their  own  abilities  and 
success  in  extortion.* 

The  rapacity  of  the  Greeks  whilst  in  power, 
was  mainly  attributable  to  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  they  held  their  authority.  No  sooner 
did  a  Hospodar  set  out  from  Constantinople, 
than  his  competitors  in  the  Phanar  exerted  every 
energy  for  his  overtlirow  ;  and  he  had  at  once 
to  commence  a  war  against  calumny,  ambition, 
bribery,  and  intrigue.f  These  were,  however,  in 
the  cud  itivariably  successful ;  and  when  the  aid 
of  the  bow-string  was  not  employed  to  termi- 
nate his  reign,  the  tirhman  of  the  Sultan  recall- 
ed him  to  obscurity,  or  j>erhaps  disgrace.  As 
these  cabals  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  and 

hiwi,  lluit  all  suits  are  »aid  to  be  judged,  and  the  sentences 
rrnmcil ;  but  tbo  prince  interprets  them  hi$  own  wajjf ;  and  his 
nil/,  in  furl,  IK  the  only  prodoniinatiiig  law." 

*   Wulsh,  p.  ZU).     Wilkiusoii,  p.  \2t. 

\  Btoii,  V.  viii.  p.  287. 
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his  approaching  deposition  was  ascertained  with 
certainty,  he  had,  in  general,  a  timely  warning  of 
his  fate  from  his  Baehi-kapi-kiahaya,  an  officer 
appointed  to  keep  watch  over  his  interests  and 
enemies  at  Constantinople,  With  all  expedition 
his  wealth*  was  now  concentrated  and  trans- 
mitted by  secure  agents  to  the  place  of  his  fu- 
ture resideTice.  This  important  point  secured, 
he  awaited  with  resignation  the  anival  of  the 
Khatt'y  Sherif  which  commanded  his  return. 
AVhen  at  lengtli  the  fatal  document  reached 
his  capital,  and  its  contents  were  announced 
to  the  Divan,  he  resigned  into  their  hands  the 
insignia  of  his  office  and  the  keys  of  the  impe- 
rial chest,  and  without  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  set  out  instanter  for  Constanti- 
nople.     Here,    retiring    into  private  life,-}"   or 

•  The  property  of  the  Hospodars  usually  consisted  of 
specie  alone ;  or  if  the  produce  of  their  govcrumenla  happened 
to  be  vested  in  lands,  the  purchase  was  always  completed  ta 
the  name  of  another.  So  lucrative  were  these  princely  ap- 
pointments, that  some  deposed  governors  have  been  known 
to  return  to  Constautiuoplc  with  a  fortune  of  10,000,00(Ji 
francs,  amassed  during  a  viceroyalty  of  only  two  years. 

t  The  residence  of  the  Ex-hospodars  is  usually  near  the 
arsenal,  beyond  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  since,  having 
been  invested,  on  their  installation,  with  the  standard  of  three 
tails,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  enjoying  the  same  distinction,  the 
constitution  of  the  Ottoman  does  not  permit  two  indivi- 
duals so  highly  honoured  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the 
same  city. 
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again  commencing  the  profession  of  intrigue,  he 
was  distinguished  in  no  degree,  save  by  an 
empty  title,  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and 
was  honoured  with  no  consideration  except 
that  wliich  he  could  derive  from  his  riches. 

From  this  detail  of  the  objects  and  ambition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phanar,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  leading  features  by  which  the  en- 
tire body  must  have  been  characterised.  ^V'ith- 
out  nobility  to  entitle  them  to  distinction,  and 
in  general  without  hereditary  wealth  to  purchase 
it,  each  had  to  achieve  his  own  elevation  to 
power,  by  means  for  which  he  was  indebted 
less  to  educiition  than  to  nature.  The  single  qua- 
lification (a  knowledge  of  European  languages) 
which  was  nominally  requisite  for  the  discharge 
of  the  first  duties  to  which  he  aspired,  was  one 
so  easy  of  attainment,  that  amid  such  a  crowd 
of  rivals,  mere  proficiency  in  it,  mthout  some 
farther  recommendation  to  notice,  could  scarcely 
have  been  said  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  its  possessor.  Patronage,  under  these  circum- 
stances, became  absohitely  essential ;  and  the 
earliest  study  of  the  yomig  Phanariots  was  the 
art  to  render  themselves  useful  or  agreeable  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  protection  and  support 
were  essential  to  their  future  success. 

Thus,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  a  similar  coincidence  of  political  cir- 
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cinnstances  placed  the  Greeks  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  which  they  liad  occupied  on 
their  submission  to  the  Romans,  and  produced  a 
developement  of  character,  the  striking  similar- 
ity of  which  to  that  bestowed  on  them  by  their 
early  historians,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  Under  the  declining  dominion 
of  the  Byzantine  monarchs,  the  path  to  honours 
and  eminence,  though  attainable  by  the  same 
medium  of  titles  and  courtly  patronage,  afford- 
ed no  equal  stimulus  to  ambition  ;  the  services 
of  its  prostrated  subjects  were  of  comparative- 
ly no  importance  to  their  masters,  who  were 
themselves  possessed  of  the  same  peculiar  talents 
and  acquirements ;  and  though  its  minions 
could  occasionally  rise  from  the  ranks  of  do- 
mestics to  the  command  of  its  nerveless  armies,* 
every  year  brought  some  fresh  diminution  of 
its  power,  and,  by  decreasing  the  influence  of 
the  throne,  gradually  benumbed  the  minds  and 
energies  of  the  Greeks. 

But  the  new  and  rising  dynasty  of  the  Sul- 
tans at  length  awoke  them  from  their  lethar- 
gy, and  the  allurements  w4iich  it  held  out  to  am- 
tion,  served  to  call  into  action  those  passions 
id  talents  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant. 
The  extortion  and  venality  of  the  Court  of 
Constantinople  at  the  period  when  the  Pha- 
•  Gibbon,  c.  liii. 
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nariots  first  rose  to  power,  affords,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, a  striking  parallel  to  that  of  Rome 
under  the  early  emperors.  The  conquered  na- 
tions, quartered  on  the  territory  of  both,*  were 
alike  exposed  to  tributary  exaction;  and  in  both 
corruption  and  bribery  were  equally  available  in 
attaining  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  dignified 
employment.!  Under  each,  the  situation  of 
the  Greeks  was  the  same :  they  esteemed  their 
ingenuity,  but  despised  their  character  ;  and 
whilst  by  both  they  were  encouraged  as  in- 
ferior, though  influential  agents,  by  neither 
were  they  admitted  to  more  than  conven- 
tional rank.  Any  shadow  of  superiority  which 
might  exist  in  their  mode  of  treatment  by 
tiie  two  people,  must  however  be  adjudged 
to  the  Ottomans ;  since  by  them  they  were  in- 
vested with  a  portion  of  political  power,  whilst 
by  the  Romans  they  were  condenmed  to 
merely   subordinate  pursuits.):     The  supersti- 

*  **  Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus  et  delubra  lorantur 
Jud«eis,  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  su]K?l]e\ 
Omnis  enitft  puptt/o  nterccdem  pcndcre  Jusao  lAt 
Arbor,"  &c.  Juvenal,  SaU  Ui.  L  13. 

\  .'-■■> • — •"  Hie  vlvimus  ambiUosa 

Paupertate  omnes, — quid  te  moror  ?  omnia  Romtt 
Cum  pretio"  Ibid.  I.  182. 

J  *'  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  ffira, 

Credo  equidem  :  vivos  ducent  de  marroore  vuUus; 
Orabimt  cautiui  uieliCts  :  cotUque  meatus 
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tions  and  the  iff^oxmee  of  each*  were  equally 
^ouimble  \o  the  display  of  the  g^ius  of  the 
Greeks;  and  with  both,  precisely  the  same  fidds 
appear  to  h^ve  afforded  room  for  the  deyelop- 
meot  qf  ^eir  peculiar  abilitie8.t 

Their  aduhition  to  those  in  power  wa$  alike 
at  the  Forum  and  the  Fhanar;  and  their 
system  of  subserviency,  flattery,  and  intrigue, 
may  he  descnbed  in  terms  accurately  the 
same.  The  opinions,  and  tastes,  and  feelings 
of  thair  patrons  were  paramount  to  their  own,  j: 
and  by  a  studied  submission  and  acquie«- 
eenoe  with  these,  they  succeeded  in  rendering 

Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romanes  memento  • 

Hit  iibi  erunt  artes"  Sec.  f^irgil^  Mxu  vi.  v.  846. 

*  **  Qoad  Romee  faciamT  &c. 

- —  -  "  motus 

AstroiuHi  ignoro:  funiu  promittere  patrw 

Mec  vok)  nee  poMum,"  &c.  Jwoen.  Sat.  iii.  1.  41. 

■  "  Quicquid 

Disoerit  Astndc^s,  credent  k  fonte  relatum 
HammonU."— ! 16.  Sat.  xiv.  1.  568. 

t  "  Grammatictu,  rhetor,  geometres,  pietor,  aliptes, 
Amgitr,  achomobates,  medicus,  magus"  &c. 

lb.  Sat.  iii.  1.  76. 

t  *'  Natio  Comttda  est — rides,  majore  cachinno 
Coocatitor — ^flet,  si  lachrymas  aspexit  amici, 
Nee  dolet :  ignicalum  brumee  si  tempore  poscas, 
Acdpit  endrois jdem ;  si  dixeris  eestuo,  sodat." 

Jw.  Sat.  iii.  1. 100. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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their  presence  and  services  equally  indispen- 
sable to  their  Asiatic  as  to  their  Latin  despots. 
With  the  Homans,  they  took  an  important 
part  in  ever)'^  transaction,  public  or  domestic, 
and  concentrated  in  their  body  an  exclusive 
right  of  interference  in  their  affairs.*  With 
the  Turks,  in  like  manner,  their  shrewdness 
and  activity  rendered  them  their  advisers  and 
agents  in  every  matter  where  indolence  or  ignor- 
ance compelled  them  to  call  in  their  aid ;  and 
secret  commissions,!  well-timed  attentions,  and 
ostentatious  devotion  to  their  masters,  were 
alike  their  duty  in  the  palaces  of  the  Caersars 
and  the  Seraglios  of  Constantinople.  A  ready 
wit,  consummate  impudence,  and  fluent  decla- 
mation, were  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
parasite ;  I  whilst  a  perpetual  smile  of  adula- 

•  "  Non  est  Romano  cutquam  locus  hie,  ubi  regnat 
Protogeues  aliquis,  vel  Diphitus  aul  Erimanthas 
Qui  gentis  vitio  nunquam  parlitur  amicum. 
Solus  habet.     Nam  quum  facilem  stillavit  Id  aurem 
Exiguum  de  naturae  patriseque  veneno 
Limine  summoveor,  perierunt  tempora  longi 
Servitii/'&c.  &c.  /A- Sat.  iii.  I,  119. 

t  *'  Scire  volunt  secreta  domijs,  et  inde  tiraeri."      lb.  1.  ]  IS. 
"  Paut'il  ajouter  que  les  Fanariotes  ^taient  k  la  t^te  de 
toutes  les  affaires  privies  des  princes  et  des  seigneurs  Turcs." 
— Carrel,  p.  U9. 

I  "  Irigenium  velox,  audacia  perdila,  sermo 

Proinptu*,  et  heeo  torrentior."  lb.  1,  78. 
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RSi^^muly  laugh,  a  bow  of  obsequiousness,  a 
tongue  tipped  with  flattery,  and  an  eye  twink- 
ling with  cunning,  completed  the  picture  of  the 
Phanariot. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  manifestation 
of  the  talents  of  the  Greeks  evinced  a  genius 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  identical  with  that 
which,  from  the  remotest  period,  was  considered 
as  characteristic  of  their  ancestoi-s.  In  their 
competitions  for  the  favours  vouchsafed  by 
their  masters,  they  betrayed  the  same  passion 
for  power,  and  the  same  anxiety  for  the  over- 
throw of  their  rivals,  which  was  displayed  on 
a  mc^re  extended  scale  by  their  progenitors  two 
thousand  years  before.  Other  classes  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  had  enjoyed  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement,  and  been  employed  in 
similar  occupations  by  the  Porte,  but  by  none 
were  they  improved  to  the  same  advantage  as 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Jews,  still  grovel  hng  and 
burrowing,  like  vermin,  under  t!ie  foundations  of 
power,  sought  merely  to  amass  by  office  some- 
thing to  gloat  over  in  secret,  and  devour  with- 
out participation  ;  the  Armenians,  unambitious 
of  distinction,  aimed  only  at  acquiring  an  ho- 
nourable independence,  and  possessing  in  mo- 
deration the  privileges  won  by  their  probity 
and  upright  demeanour;  whilst  the  Greeks, 
frantic,  like  their  fathers,  with  vain  aspirings, 

£  2 
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bartered  every  real  consideration  for  the  hope 
of  some  distant  dignity,  and  sacrificed  every 
enjoyment,  social  or  domestic,  to  ambition. 

But  the  chief  importance  of  the  Phanariots 
arose  from  the  power  of  those  who  acted  as 
bankers  and  financiers  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  influence,  under  a  government  where 
money  was  the  chief  momentum  in  every  state 
transaction,  was  fdmost  unbounded.  The  pur- 
chase of  every  office,  from  that  of  a  Pacha  to  a 
Cadi,  was  negotiated  through  them ;  and  if  the 
reports  of  members  of  their  own  body  are  to 
be  credited,  tlie  Phanariots  were  in  numerous 
iriMt^mccs  the  real  rulers  of  the  provinces,  whilst 
the  'i'urkisli  authorities  were  fittle  better  than 
their  salaried  agents.*  Places  of  trust  under 
the  Porte  were  always  conferred  on  those  who, 
hcsides  the  stipulated  purchase,  (equal  in  ge- 
nera! to  the  revenue  of  two  years,)  furnished  to 
the  Vizier,  or  minister,  the  most  costly  present 
on  the  occiision  of  their  nomination.  The 
wealthy  Greeks,  though  incapable  of  holding 
office  in  their  own  person,  ranged  themselves 
in  the  list  of  these  competitors ;  and  as  their 
offers  were  not  only  the  most  advantageous,  but. 
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•  "  Cest  un  fttit  tout  rteemiiMat  6tabli,  &c.  que  paitout 
oi^  Ics  Funariotc*  no  comRifindueut  p«»  |>ar  eux-mum^,  les 
Tutot  cotoincudMont  pour  lout  coiupie." — Carrel,  p.  134. 
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owing  to  their  submitted  rank,  the  best  secured, 
they  were  generally  preferred  to  the  more 
haughty  and  less  affluent  Turks.  As  the  Pha- 
nariots  were  thus  the  monopolists  of  almost  all 
employments,  it  was  to  them  that  an  appUcant, 
foiled  in  his  negotiation  with  the  Vizier,  next 
addressed  himself.  The  Greek  in  possession  of 
the  requisite  firhman,  (a  blank  being  left  for 
the  name  of  its  bearer,)  concluded  a  bargain 
on  his  own  terms,  either  sharing  the  profits 
of  the  appointment  between  them,  or  allowing 
the  Pacha,  or  Vaivode,  as  the  case  might  be,  a 
stipulated  sum  from  the  annual  revenue  of  his 
jurisdiction.  As  a  check  upon  his  punctuality, 
the  banker  had  always  the  appointment  of  the 
secretary  to  each  officer ;  and  with  him  rested 
the  administration  and  internal  direction  of  his 
government ;  whilst  the  duty  of  his  principal 
consisted  chiefly  in  keeping  the  JMoslems  in 
subjection,  and  inflicting  summary  vengeance 
on  the  refi-actory  Rayahs  * 

•  Carrel  J,  p.  147.  The  appointment  of  Cadis,  in  like  man- 
ner, was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Phanariot 
financiers.  These  petty  officers  are  all  nominated  by  the  Sheik 
Islam,  or  chief  expounder  of  the  law,  from  whom  their  blank 
commissions  were  purchased,  by  the  hundred,  by  wealthy 
Greeks.  These  were  again  transferred  to  subaltern  agents, 
who,  hawking  them  through  the  various  provinces,  disposed 
of  them  to  some  individuals  for  large  sumjs,  or  received  bribes 
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Nor  was  it  merely  to  the  higher  offices  of 
the  empire  that  the  attention  of  the  Pha- 
nariots  was  confined ;  no  one  department  of 
the  external  or  internal  policy  of  the  Otto- 
mans was  totally  free  from  their  interference. 
They  alone  possessed  the  knowledge  requisite 
to  oppose  by  its  own  weapons  the  policy  of 
European  cabinets :  they  or  their  emissaries 
were  the  spies  of  the  Sultan  in  every  capital  in 
Christendom  ;*  and  by  means  of  their  own  e;//- 
ployesy  or  the  agency  of  the  priesthood,  they 
maintained  a  perpetual  surveillance  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks.f  The  latter  body,  owing 
to  their  early  corruption,!  were  almost  from 
the  conquest  of  Mahomet  II.  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  Porte,  whose  protection  was  re- 
quisite to  authorize  the  extortion  which  they 
exercised  towards  their  flocks ;  and  after  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  the 
Plianariots  had  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  the 
empire,  the  prelates  of  their  church  ivere  almost 
invariably  elected  from  the  ranks  of  that  pri- 
vileged  order.§      Attached   to  these  as  their 
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from  others  to  suppress  them,  letJt  the  corrupt  Cadis,  then  in 
oflfice,  and  tn  whose  hands  they  had  causes  pending',  should 
be  superseded." 

*  Zallonl,  pp.  109,119.  f   Ibid.  p.  HD.  M 

J  See  vol,]. p.  354.  ' 

\  "  Ces  privileges  maiutenus  par    lea  Fanariotes   regar- 
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patrons,  the  clergy  were  unresistingly  bound  to 
second  their  views  and  opposition  or  remon- 
strance to  the  Porte  was  certain  to  be  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  the  refractory  prelate.*  Their 
instructions  were  to  preach  to  their  flocks  in- 
terminable hatred  to  the  Latins,  and  due  sub* 
mission  to  the  Divan,  as  gentle  masters,  who 
exacted  from  them  no  military  service,  and 
for  whose  occasional  acts  of  tyranny  they  were 
bound  to  feel  grateful  to  Heaven,  as  entitling 
them  to  that  ultimate  comfort  which  is  pro- 
mised to  all  who  mourn.f     They  were  to  re- 

daient  surtoul  le  clerge,  et  par-la  m^me  etaient  tr^s  essentiel 
k  la  conservation  de  la  nation  Grecque.  Le  Patriarcbe  et  lei 
archev^ques  ne  pouvaient  etre  elus  qu'avec  les  suffrages  du 
synode,  et  des  chefs  de  ta  nation,  qui  residaient  h  Constan- 
tinople."— Rizo,  Cours,  p.  84, 

*  "  lis  (the  Phanariots)  disposaient  aujourd'hui  de  notre 
existence  ;  car  si  quelqu'un  d'entre  nous  s'oppose  ostensible- 
inent  a  leurs  projets,  a  leur  politique,  jY  est  si/r  de  perdre 
son  rang  et  sa  fortune ;  heureux  s'il  n'est  qu'exil4  au  Mont 
Athos  ou  Chypre  !"^ — Zalloni,  p.  138. 

•f  ZaUoni  represents  the  archbishops  (frona  whom  he  derived 
bis  informaliou  reg^ajdiug  the  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  Phanar)  as  stating  to  him,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
charges  given  by  thera  to  their  curates,  to  point  out  to  tlieir 
people  the  superiority  which  ihey  enjoyed  over  the  Moslems 
in  being  exempt  from  military  enrolment,  and  represent  the 
slavery  under  which  they  groaned  a  blessing  vouchsafed  by 
Providence.  "  Carmalheur,  dit  I'Evangile,  malheur  a  ceux 
qui  ont  ici  Icur  consolation  ;  mais  heureux  ceux  qui  pleurent 
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present  independence  as  a  word  without  an  im- 
port, and  liberty  a  dream  which  existed  only  in 
the  theories  of  European  visionaries.*  Still,  this 
system  was  not  without  its  advantages  in  one 
point  of  view  ;  it  served  to  check  apostacy.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  operated  as  a  sedative  to 
the  aspirings  of  the  Greeks  after  liberty,  it  so- 
laced them  for  the  moment  under  their  miseries, 
and  in  some  dejjree  reconciled  them  to  their 
lot,  by  removing  the  sense  of  shame  attendant 
on  servitude ; — their  superiors  gloried  in  their 
chains,  and  why  should  humbler  individuals 
blush  for  the  degradation  ? 

From  this  intimate  connection  possessed  by 
the  Phanariots  with  every  district  of  their  ill- 
fated  country,  coupled  with  their  extended  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople,  it  may  naturally  be 

et  qui  gemissent,  et  heureasefl  te«  nations  qu'affligent  rhumi- 
liation  et  I'esclavage/' — Conversations  with  the  Archbijihopi 
of  Nicomedia»  Derchon,  Sophia^  and  Thesfialotiica,  p.  141. 

•  In  the  AiSacrxaX/a  OaTpi*^  of  Anlhemius,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1798, 
the  author,  after  alluding  to  the  happiness  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion in  being  submitted  by  Providence  to  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  whose  coercion  served  to  protect  them  from  spiritual 
heresy,  whilst  their  arms  secured  them  against  pohtical  ene» 
mies,  strongly  inculcatea  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  anathematises  as  diabolical  in  its  origin,  and  ruinous  in 
its  effects,  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  pervaded  the  West  of 
Europe. — See  quotations  from  his  vol.  in  Leake's  Researches. 
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asked,  what  important  benefits  accrued  to  the 
Greeks  ?  Unfortunately,  the  answer  must  be — 
Jionff.  The  voice  of  patriotism  was  drowned  in 
the  damour  of  contending  interests ;  and  even 
their  warmest  eulo^sts  admit,  that,  in  the  mu- 
tual rivalry  of  her  children,  the  fate  of  Greece 
was  forgotten.*  The  religion  and  constitution 
of  the  Ottomans,  it  has  been  urged,  forbade  the 
ooDdition  of  the  Rayahs  to  be  altered,  and  would 
bftve  rendered  fruitless  any  interference  in  their 
behalf.  But  was  not  the  severity  of  that  con- 
stitution relaxed  in  favour  of  the  Phanariots 
themselves,  when,  from  slaves,  it  raised  them  to 
the  dignity  of  princes  ?  and  could  no  force  of 
intercession,  no  earnestness  of  entreaty,  no  sug- 
gestions of  patriotism  or  prudence,  extend  that 
clemency,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  vast 
man  of  misery  from  which  these  imperial  fa- 
Totnites  had  been  emancipated,  but  whose  pon- 
derous weight  was  still  crushing  their  less  for- 
ward countrymen?  Self-interest  was  opposed 
to  the  attempt ;  no  effort  of  the  kind  was  ever 
inade,t  and  Greece  is  indebted  to  the  Phana- 

•  •*  Le*  Grecs  du  Fanar,  toujours  en  buUe  k  ces  basses  paa- 
aooft,  ue  faisaient  pas  pour  l'avantag;e  de  Icur  patrle  tout  cc 
^t^  e6t  ttk  ea  leur  pouvoir  de  faire." — Rizo,  Cours,  p.  86. 

t  ••  fl  n'est  qac  trop  rrai  que  les  Fanariotes  n'ont  jamais 
11^  le  Divan  par  de  gdn^reuses  suppliques,  qui  auraieiit 

^ftll«ger  ces  chaincs  dc  leurs  correligionnaired." — Zalloai, 
p.t4S. 
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riots  for  no  one  lasting  or  direct  advantage.  In 
some  solitary  instances,  it  is  true,  the  exertions 
of  single  individuals  have  been  productive  of 
valuable  results  ;  but  these,  so  far  from  redeem- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  entire  body,  tend 
merely  to  exhibit  its  general  corruption  as  a  foil 
to  such  insulated  gems  of  patriotism.*  Still 
their  existence  was  not  without  producing  some 
involuntary  benefits  to  their  community.  Im- 
pelled by  motives  of  individual  interest  to 
support  their  clergy,  they  contributed  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  religion  and  retard 
apostacy,  thus  preserving  their  nation  distinct, 
and  preventing  them  from  amalgamating  with 
their  oppressors,  The'ur  courts  in  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  the  natural  refuge  of  crowds 
of  their  distressed  and  persecuted  people,  and 
the  numerous  offices  within  their  gift  neces- 
sarily encouraged  the  cultivation  of  those  ac- 
quirements requisite  for  their  discharge  ;f  whilst 
their  elevated  rank,  operating  as  a  stimulus  on 
the  minds  of  the  higher  classes  of  their  country- 
men, led  to  an  imitation,  however  humble,  of 
their  polished  exterior  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments. 

Their  houses  at  Constantinople,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  were,  ex- 

"  For  an  euumeratlon  of  these  instances,  see  Rizo  His- 
toire,  &c.  p.  60,  Gl.  Ibid.  Cours  de  la  Litt.  Gr.  Mod,  p.  87, 
88,  89.     Walsh,  c.  xiii,  t  Rabbe,  p.  101. 
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temally,  mean,  aiid  indicative  of  poverty;  whilst 
their  interior  decorations  were  in  a  style  of  more 
than  Oriental  splendour,  their  walls  draped 
with  velvet,  their  floors  covered  mth  Persian 
carpets,  and  their  ceilings  crusted  with  gilded 
carved-work.*  Beset  by  the  pride  of  parvenus, 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  was  confined 
exclusively  to  those  whom  wealth,  or  the  rank 
of  a  Boyar,  entitled  to  distinction  ;t  but  to  the 
European  residents  at  Constantinople  their  car- 
riage was  courteous  in  the  extreme.  The  vil- 
la^ of  Therapiah,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bospho- 
mt,  was  their  summer  retreat,  and  here  their 
-palaoes  and  villas  vied  in  luxury  and  splendour 
with  their  residences  at  the  capital ;  whilst  the 
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**  The  exteriors  of  Ruyaha'  houses,"  says  Dr.  Walsh, 

iling  the  death  of  Yanko  Callimaki,  "  are  made  by  law, 

am)  studiously  kept  by  the  proprietors,  unadorned  and  plaio, 

they  might  not  attract  the  notice  and  cupidity  of  the 

rotks  :  bul  when  they  entered  the  interior  of  this  to  execute 

[(he  ^Itao'c  orders,  they  were  astonished  at  its  magnificence. 

window-curtains   and    hangings   were    formed  of  rich 

[nduneTC  shawls,  and  every  other  decoration  was  in  a  style 

itf  cofrafponding  expense  and  splendour,"  p.  282. 

f  Thu  distinction  of  rnnk,  which  was  conferred  by  the 

[Haipodara  on  their  favourites,  was  usually  bestowed  on  so 

and  $o  worthless  individuals,  that  it  latterly  ceased  to 

respect  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  boxe 

On  se  ferait,"  says  Zailoni,    "  une  fausse  idee  ^  Con- 

sttAtinople  coimne  ailleurs,  si  on  attachait  la  moindrc  id^e 

dc  noblesse  ou  d'illustration    quelconque  k  la  d^nomrnatioo 

dc  Boyard,"  p.  92. 
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liveliness  of  their  manDers,  and  the  gaiety  of 
their  mode  of  life,  formed  a  favourable  contrast 
with  the  sombre  and  secluded  habits  of  the 
Ottomans. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Phanariots  as  a  people 
that  have  passed  away,  as  a  race  whose  career 
is  concluded.  The  late  events  which  convulsed 
the  empire  of  the  Sultans,  liave  overthrown 
their  doaiinion  from  its  base,  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  it  will  again  be  restored.  Necessity 
at  first  compelled  the  Ottomans  to  employ  their 
aid  in  those  affairs  for  which  they  have  now 
educated  members  of  their  own  religion ;  and 
the  administration  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
having  returned  to  its  native  princes,  the  Greeks 
are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  government  of 
the  provinces.  Still,  corrupted  as  they  were, 
one  cannot  revert  to  their  fall  without  some  feel- 
ings of  regret.  In  the  midst  of  an  unpolished 
people,  they  preserved  the  manners  and  the 
feelings  of  civilized  life ;  and  whilst  surrounded 
by  ignorance  and  barbarism,  tliey  cultivated  the 
arts,  the  literature,  and  the  polish  of  European 
capitals.  The  place  of  their  residence  is  now 
deserted  and  in  ruins ;  its  dwellings  down,  its 
dwellers  passed  away ;  and  the  remnant  of  those 
who  have  escaped  from  destruction  and  mas- 
sacre, are  fugitives  and  wanderers  amidst  the 
dties  of  strangers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tlie  Language  and  Literature  of  Modem  Greece. 

Amongst  the  most  politic  and  efficient  mea- 
sures  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the  preserva- 
tioD  of  their  power,  was  the  extension  of  their 
language  and  customs  to  every  country  over 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
fway.  It  was  thus,  that,  towards  the  close  of 
thdr  dominion,  Latin  had  become  universal 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  and  was  adopted 
by  almost  every  race,  from  the  cliffs  of  Britain 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic*  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  too  proud  of  their  learning,  and 
too  sensible  of  the  charms  of  their  matchless 
language,  to  exchange  it  for  the  rude  dialect  of 
their  masters ;  and  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  conformed  without  a  murmur  to  the 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  the  literature  of 
Greece  continued,  long  after  her  subjection,  to 

*  Gibbon,  c.  ii. 
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retain  its  superiority  throughout  tiic  cities  of 
the  East,  and  reigned  unrivalled  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Mediterranean.* 

By  degrees  the  llomans  began  to  admire 
what  they  could  not  overthrow  ;  tlie  elegancies 
of  Grecian  genius  gradually  made  their  way 
into  the  libraries  of  Rome,  and  the  refined  pro- 
ductions of  her  immortal  writers  became  the 
universal  study  of  Italy  and  the  ^Vest.  As  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  nations  advanced,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  world  adopted  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  tributaries,  tlie  dialect  of  Athens 
was  by  degrees  transplanted  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tyber ;  and  whilst  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man tongue  was  reserved  for  the  edicts  of 
the  throne,  the  munical  sweetness  of  the 
Greek  recommended  it  at  once  as  tlie  na- 
tural language  of  literature  and  scienccf  Its 
universality  at  this  period  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  one  of  the  earliest 
causes  of  its  decline,  since,  in  its  transmission  to 
so  many  uncivilized  nations,  it  must  have  been 
exposed  to  contamination,  not  only  in  its  indi- 
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•Cicero  pro  Arch.  Burtonus,  Historia  Grcecs  Lingus, 
pp.  32,  33,  44.  Conrad.  Gesner  de  Diiferen.  Lmg.  &c,  p. 
44.     Diatribade  Gr.  Ling.  Mediol.  1724,  p,  5. 

t  Beriaglon'si  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ap.  K 
— Mitford's  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Lan- 
guage, &c.  Sec.  viii. 
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ridiial  purity,  but  in  its  grammatical  construc- 
tion.* Like  those  highly-finished  specimens  of 
art  which  are  most  liable  to  injury  from  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  their  workmanship,  its  tex- 
ture was  too  exquisitely  wrought  for  the  rude 
contact  of  unpolished  hands,  and  in  its  wide  ex- 
tension it  was  a  consequent  sufferer.  Still, 
during  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  slavery,  and 
ere  the  taste  of  her  masters  became  totally  dege- 
nerate, the  deteriorations  which  it  experienced 
were  comparatively  slight  ;|  but  when  the  em- 
pire of  the  Cffisars  was  beginning  to  decline, 

•  •'  llellenica  lingua  per  tot  terrarum  tractus  transieiis,  et 
per  milttarcs  homines  traducta,  pro  raiiooe  locorum  ct  gen- 
thim,  ialer  quas  dissemiitaia  est,  mukos  icSlisinos  iude  Lruxii» 
tam  to  verbis  singulis  quain  in  elocution tbus:  citm  aliter 
fieri  nofi  possit  quin  Greect,  Macedones  inter  Syros,  vEgyp- 
tios,  Italos,  Gallos,  Siculoa  degentes,  pleraque  adfricuprint 
vQs  linguffi  ex  eorum  loquela,  ut  illi  cootrk  nativum  idioma 
plunbits  Grsecis  vocibuset  loquendi  generibuscorruperint." — 
Ooeange,  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  mediae  et  iufimsD  Grccci- 
talis.  Sec,  prsf.  p.  iij. 

"  Graeca  vetus  Donnulla  h  Persis  accepit,  recens  inftnita 
»  Latinis,  donee  in  barbariem  decidit.  Syriaca  quae  diu 
GneOM  habuit  regionis  suae  dominos,  multas  ab  illis  accepit 
diCtioneR,  et  vicissim  dedit,"  &c. — Salniastus  de  HelleDtsttca, 
Par.  i.  p.  93. 

t  Amongst  the  most  prominent  alterations  which  occurred 
in  the  structure  of  Greek  at  this  period,  was,  according  to 
Sutaaue,  or  Salturisius,  the  abolition  of  the  various  dialects, 
aod  the  reduction  of  the  language  to  one  uniform  and  gene- 
n\  tone. 
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and  when  Rome  was  abandoned  for  their  new 
capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis,  it 
evinced  the  first  important  symptoms  of  de- 
cay.* The  influx  of  strangers  and  of  foreign 
settlers  tended  to  corrupt  a  dialect  which  its 
possessors  had  already  ceased  to  appreciate ;  and 
the  rapid  decline  of  literature  which  ensued, 
served  to  remove  the  last  barrier  which  could 
have  protected  it  against  innovation.  Greek, 
hencefonviu'd,  must  be  spoken  of  under  two 
heads :  first,  as  the  language  of  the  classics,  which 
was  studied  as  a  branch  of  polite  education ;  and 
secondly,  as  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  people, 
which,  in  their  subsetjuent  intercourse  with  the 
barbarians,  became  rapidly  and  irretrievably  de- 
teriorated.! Nor  was  this  catastrophe  in  any 
degree  retarded  by  the  acts  of  the  Byzantine  mo- 
narclis,  who  were  anxious  to  render  their  new 
capital  Roman  as  well  in  manners  as  in  name : 
Latin  was  by  them  adopted  as  the  language  of  the 
court  ;i  the  titles  of  its  officers,  the  terras  of  juris- 
prudence,J  and  the  acts  of  the  government,  were 
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*  Ducange,  Praef.  v.     Diatriba,  &c.  p.  SO. 

t  Dalzel's  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Greeks,  L^t.  i?.  Du- 
cange,  preef.  p.  v.     Gibbon,  c.  Ixvi. 

I  Traces  of  it  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
the  fiy/anliae  court  even  in  tlie  lOlh  century. — See  Const. 
Porphyr.  dc  Ceiem.  auJEc  Byzant.  1.  i.  c.  7^. 

%  Blacket.  Comm.  iii.  321. 
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taken  from  and  promulgated  in  the  idiom 
of  Rome;*  and  the  degenerate  Greeks,  who  had 
once  aspired  to  teach  the  masters  of  the  world 
refinement,  had  now  no  higher  ambition  than 
a  slavish  imitation  of  their  language,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  vices.  The  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  however,  rendered  the  adoption 
of  a  new  dialect  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  Greek 
continued  to  be  spoken  universally  throughout 
the  provinces,  where  the  Latin  edicts  of  the 
throne  were  of  course  unintelligible  to  the 
grand  mass  of  the  nation.  By  degrees  the 
fruitless  innovation  was  abandoned  ;f  and  sub- 
sequently, on  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  Latin  tongue  sunk  into 
total  abandonment,  Greek  became  the  predo- 

*  Rixo,  CouTs,  &c.  p.  16. 

f  The  Institutes,  Code,  and  Pandects  of  Justinian  wereori- 

gmally  promul^ted  in  Latin,  which  he  denominated  "  the 

proper  &nd  public  style  of  the  Roman  government,  the  con- 

tecwted  idiom  of  the  palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople, 

of  the  cajnps  and  tribunal*  of  the  East."    Owing,  however, 

to  the  popular  ignorance  of  this  royal  tongue,  the  labours  of 

the   atilitarion   Emperor  were   subsequently  obliged   to    be 

tnnsUled  into  the  vulgar  dialect,  when  '''  the  original,"  says 

Gibbon,  "  was  forgotten,  the  version  was  studied,  and  the 

Grad^t  whose  intrinsic  merit  deserved  indeed  the  preference, 

obtained  a  legal  as  well  as  popular  establishment  in  the  By- 

aetuie  monarchy/'  c.  liii. — Schoeli,  Ilistoire  de  la  Littera- 

tne  Grecque,  Src.  vol.  i.  Introcl.  p.  xxxi.     Berington,  Lit. 

Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  Ap.  i.  p.  530. 

VOL.  II.  r 
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niiiiant  language  of  the  East,  and  the  remnants 
of  literature  and  science  which  survived  to  the 
world,  were  solely  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
Constanfuiople  and  Alexandria. 

As  the  Goths,  tlie  Huns,  the  Vandals,  and 
other  northern  hordes  spread  themselves  over 
every  part  of  the  empire,  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  was  accelerated  ;  the  subjugated  pro- 
vinces were  forced  to  abandon  those  refinements 
of  speech  which  their  conquerors  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  appreciate;  and  the  harmonious 
language  of  the  Greeks,  already  contaminated 
by  innovations,  was  now  despoiled  of  every 
charm  of  melody,  expression,  or  arrangement ; 
whilst  a  fresh  intermixture  of  barbarous  plirases 
and  uncouth  sounds,  served  still  farther  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  elegance  or  refinement.*     Nor 

•  Burton,  Historia  Ling,  Groec.  p.  46.  Schoell,  Histde  la 
Lit,  Gr,  vol.  ii.  I,  vi.  c.  Ixxi. 

**  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  irruption  of  the 
baibarous  nations  of  the  East  and  North  into  Greece  and 
Italy  corrupted  the  ancient  languages  of  both  countries 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  for- 
cing the  conquered  people,  already  speaking^  a  dialect  cor- 
rupted in  phrase  and  simplified  in  arrangement,  to  accom- 
modate it  still  farther  to  the  forms  used  in  the  barbarous 
co\'ntrieg  from  whence  the  invaders  came  ;  to  adopt  the 
use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  instead  of  the  more  ele- 
gant discrimination  of  inflections,  moods,  and  declensions  ; 
together  with  a  syntax  and  construction  deprived  of  those 
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did  tliere  exist  one  influential  institution  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  corruption  ;  the  philosophy 
of  the  East  was  extinguished,  the  literary  ge- 
nius of  the  Greeks  was  gone,  the  schools  of 
Athens  and  of  Alexandria  were  abolished,  and 
the  last  expiring  sparks  of  taste  or  learning 
^Jiid  retired  to  the  solitary  dungeons  of  the 
imotikji. 

Still,  during  the  night  of  ignorance  which 
prevailed  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century, 
there  survived  at  Constantinople  a  few,  who, 
whilst  they  deplored  the  corruption  outspread 
around  them,  preserved  the  cultivation  of  their 
anciejit  language,  and  could  enjoy  in  secret  the 
exquisite  productions  of  their  immortal  ances- 
tors.* Of  this  partial  preservation  one  essential 
means  was  the  influence  of  the  church,  which 

transpottttons  and  inversions  which  distinguish  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  for  elegance,  expression,  and  harmony. 
Aeceot,  the  reg^ulator  of  articulatioa  among  the  barbarous 
oaaqoerorey  became  that  of  the  comtpted  Greek  and  Latin, 
lotlie  exdasioD  of  quantity  :  and  in  poetry,  the  structure  of 
tadcnt  prosody  was  forgotten,  and  gave  way  to  the  accen- 
aal  versification." — Leake. 

•  Dadx/el,  Lect.  iv.  "  In  their  lowest  servitude  and  de- 
pnanoa,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine 
titrone  were  itill  possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  un- 
lock the  treasures  of  antiquity — of  a  musical  and  prolific  tan- 
guge,  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body 
to  tbc  abatractions  of  philosophy,"  c.  Ixvi* 
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in  its  liturgy  and  ceremonies  retained  the  pure 
and  early  dialect  of  the  nation  *  The  sacred 
orationvS,  too,  of  it^  primitive  fatliers,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  Cyrillus,  and  Chrysostom, 
served  to  cherish  a  taste  for  the  elegancies 
and  strength  of  the  ancient  Greek.  But,  un- 
fortunately, these  impassioned  homilies  were 
early  ahandoned  for  polemics  and  theologic  ar- 
gument, in  which  the  aim  of  the  disputants 
was  victory,  not  enHghtenment ;  and  their  doc- 
trines, fraught  with  new  and  doubtful  terms, 
applicable  only  to  their  own  siibtilties,  and  un- 
satisfactory even  as  explanatory  of  these,  were 
promulgated  to  the  nation,  not  in  the  language 
of  scholastic  purity,  but  in  the  vulgar  idiom  of 
the  period.f 

•  **  Taraetsi  apud  hotliernos  Graecos  passim  in  usu  sit 
lingua  ilia  vulgaris  de  qua  agimus^  alia  preterea  apud  eos 
vigct,  GrsBca  scilicet  antiqua  et  pura^  cujus  usus  est  in  sacris 
celebrandis," — Pucange  pra:f.  p.  x.  Leake's  Research,  p.  52. 

f  Rizo,  Cours,  &c,  p.  17.  "  Avant  d'avoir  des  ouvrages 
Merits  en  Icur  langue  actuellcj  les  Grecs  en  eurent  oh  leur 
langTie  ancienne  avail  subi  des  raodificalions  remarquables 
par  lesquelles  ellc  tendait  deja  aux  formes  plus  simples,  et 
d  Tallurc  moins  hardie,  mais  plus  aisee  de  ridrome  moderae. 
Les  ouvrages  destines  a  rinstruction  religieuse  du  peuple, 
les  hymnes  sacres,  les  homilies,  les  vies  des  saints  et  des 
martyrs,  furent  en  grande  partie  de  ce  nombie.  •  •  II  y  a 
lieu  de  prbumer  que  celui-ci  existait  des-lors  comme  un 
dialecte  ^  part,  detache  du  Grec  ancien."— Fauriel,  DiscouTS, 
p.  xii. 
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The  era  of  the  Crusades  and  the  dismember* 
ment  of  Greece  by  the  Latins  in  the  13tli  cen- 
tury, contributed  at  once  to  perpetuate  her 
intellectual  debasement,  and  to  eradicate  the  last 
vestiges  of  original  purity  from  her  language. 
Her  degenerate  dialect  was  in  some  instances 
almost  abandoned  by  particular  districts;* 
and  in  all,  where  it  prevailed,  it  assumed  a 
fresh  form  from  the  example  of  the  new 
settlers,  and  imbibed  those  figures,  phrases, 
and  modes  of  expression,  which  can  still  be 
traced  in  its  constitution,  and  are  referable  to 
successive  intermixtures  with  the  French,  the 
Italians,  and  Spaniards.!  In  the  interim  be- 
tween this  event  and  the  Ottoman  conquest,  we 
can  find  no  symptoms  of  a  revival :  as  a  branch 
of  literary  or  professional  education,  the  ancient 
Greek  was  still  studied  by  the  Constantino- 
politans ; :{:   and  those  of  the  higher  ranks  who 

*  Raymood  Montanero  states  that  in  his  time  (about 
the  year  1300)  French  was  spoken  as  perfectly  al  Athens  as 
at  Paris.  "  E  parlavan  axi  belle  Francis  com  dins  eo  Paris." 
— Hist.  Arragon.  See  Pref.  to  Ducange's  Glossary  of  the 
Latinity  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

t  "  Avee  lescrois4s  tous  les  dialectes  de  I'occidents'intro- 
duisirent  de  force  en  Groce,  une  qjiiantite  de  mots  etrangers 
se  nation aliserent,  la  langue  du  pcuple  s'altera  toujours 
plu8,"fitc. — Rizo,  Coura,  &c.  p.  17. 

t  Filelfo  in  his  epistle  to  Saxolus  FrateDsia,  quoted  ia 
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aspired  to  refinement,  affected  in  their  writings 
and  discourse  a  restoration  of  the  pure  Helle- 
nic, by  an  admixture  of  its  obsolete  terms 
with  the  popular  idiom  of  the  time.  But 
the  effort  was  as  abortive  in  execution  as 
empty  in  design ;  and  though  the  practice 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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Doctor  Hody'a  Memoirs  of  the  Illustrious  Greeks  who  after 
the  fate  of  Constantinople  restored  Greek  learning  in  Eu- 
rope, s;tates,  that  at  this  period  the  popular  dialect  of  tlie 
Morea  was  so  base  as  to  retain  no  trace  of  its  ancient  beauty 
or  purity.  "  Lingua  etiam  ipsa  adeo  est  depravata  ut  nihil 
omnino  ftapiat  priscse  illius  et  sapientisstmro  Graccioe.  Mo- 
res vero  barbarie  omni  barbariores."  {Hodius  de  Grtecis  It- 
Imtrib.  lib,  ii.  c.  i.  p.  190.)  As  to  the  popular  dialect  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  equally  degenerate  ;  its  words  and 
phrases  were  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
and  the  construction,  quantity,  and  accent  of  the  original 
language  were  forgotten, — "  neque  de  constructione  gram- h 
matica  orationis,  neque  de  syllabarum  quantitate,  neque  ac» ^ 
centu,,  quicquam  aut  perfecti  aut  certi  ex  istonim  praeceptis 
baberi  possunt  (iHttcst?)  Nam  lingua  vEolica,  quam  et  Ho- 
merus  et  Callimochus  in  suis  operibus  potisstmiini  sunt 
secuti,  ignoratur  istic  prorsus."  idem  ad  Petrutn  Pcrleonnn^ 
ib.  p.  1 88.  With  the  higher  orders,  and  especially  the  females, 
at  the  capital,  however,  it  was  still  the  mode  to  imitate  as  far 
as  possible  the  ancient  elegance  of  their  national  tongue. 
**  Viri  aulici,"  says  Pilelfo  in  another  letter  written  infl 
1451,  "  veterem  sermonis  dignitatem  alque  elegantiam  reti-^ 
nebant;  in  primis  ipsm  nobiles  mulieres,  quibus,  cum  nullum 
estet  omnino  cum  viris  peregrinis  commercium,  merus  ille 
ac  punis  Grscorum  sermo  servabatur  intactus."  (ib,  p,  189.) 
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%if  was  productive  of  no  permanent  im- 
provement.* 

At  the  present  day  its  dialects  are  as  various 
as  the  causes  which  led  to  its  corruption. -j 
This  peculiarity  was  noticed,  as  1  have  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter,|  by  the  early 
visitants  of  Greece ;  and  though  it  may  not 
now  exist  to  tlie  same  extent  as  reported  by 
Cabasylas  and  Zygomala,}  its  variations  are 
still  sufficiently  striking.  They  arise,  of  course, 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  various  districts 
with  their  respective  conquerors  and  colonists ; 
and  in  the  existing  idioms  of  each  may  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned  the  effects  of  their  proximity 

•  During  ihosc  darkest  periods  which  followed  the  fal!  of 
CoBSlantinopIe,  the  mixo>barbarous  was  the  mode  of  writing 
■dopted  by  the  few  persons  (chiefly  ecclesiastics)  who  then 
VBCttvcd  any  kind  of  literary  education.  Their  studies  not 
behig  guided  by  taste  or  philosophy,  they  derived  no  other 
adraxilage  from  them  than  an  unmeaning  kuowledg^e  of  the 
words  and  grammar  of  the  ancicut  tongue,  of  which  they 
■ade  a  pompous  display  in  this  style  of  pedantic  i^noraiice ; 
and  thus  the  mixo-barbarous  assumed  a  character  difTerent 
botb  from  Hellenic  and  the  common  dialect.  Since  the  cor- 
tmpiwo  and  etfenunacy  of  the  Turks,  and  the  increasing 
wcakaess  of  their  government,  have  unwillingly  or  uncon- 
idotuij  afforded  an  opening  for  the  light  of  civilized  Europe 
into  Greece,  this  style  has  given  way  to  those  already  inen- 
tioQed,  aad  i«  gradually  falling  into  deserved  contempt. 
IxaJie's  Rcrseaxches,  p.  j6.  t  Gesner,  p.  47. 

{  VoL  i.  p.  206.  S  Turco-Grtecia,  lib.  vii. 
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to  their  European  or  Orieiitiil  masters.  In  those 
of  the  provinces  where  their  connection  with 
the  Ottomans  has  been  most  intimate,*  the  in- 
termixtin-e  of  Turkish  expressions  is  proportion- 
ally remarkable ;  whilst  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Venetians,  the  alloy  of  Italian  is  equally  per- 
ceptible.! In  the  remote  islands,  where  com- 
merce is  unknown,  and  where  poverty  holds 
out  no  inducement  to  foreign  settlers,  the  great- 
est purity  if:  prevails ;  and,  from  an  early  period, 

•  Such  as  Mncedoiua,  Egripo,  Southern  Albania,  the 
Morea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

t  "  In  the  Ionian  Islands,"  says  Colonel  Leake,  *'  most 
ideas  above  the  ordinary  use  of  the  vulpjar,  and  even  many 
of  the  moiit  common  phrases,  are  denoted  by  Italian  words 
with  Romaic  terminations  and  inflections  :  and  thus  the  lan- 
guage of  these  islanda  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  Greece.** 
— Researches,  p.  61. 

"  Qui  sub  Turcarum  dominatione  vitam  agunt,  abidiomate 
Turcico  ;  qui  in  Venetorum,  ab  Italico  voces  mutuantur.  In 
major  thus  oppidis  qui  sub  Turcis,  Grcecfe  et  Turcire ;  qui 
sub  Venetis  degunt,  Grcecife  et  Latine  vel  Ilalice ;  in  pagia 
dentque  Greece  duntaxat  omnes  loqnuntur." — Ducange, 
praef.  p.  vii. 

In  Asia  Minor  to  xairi  is  thi:  door,  it  is  iropra  in  the 
Morea,  and  flopa  at  the  Fanar. — Doug;las,  Mod.  Greeks. 

I  Leake,  pp.  62,  66.  "  On  a  remarque  que  les  marins  et 
lea  pf'cheurs  de  cette  nation  ont  rcteniis  plus  de  mots  anciens 
que  d'autres  personnes ;  les  noms  qu'ils  donnent  aux  plantes 
et  aux  poissons  reasemblent  pour  la  plupiut  H  ceux  par  les- 
quels  les  dosignent  Dioscoride  et  d'autres  naturalistes." — 
Depp'mg,  La  Grece,  vol.  i.  p.  14, 
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•eduded  mountaineers  of  the  Nortli  have 
^^pfeserred  with  their  ancient  freedom  the  least 
corrupted  dialect  of  their  fathers.*  At  no  time, 
howerer,  has  tlie  language  of  Modem  Greece 
been  more  fluctuating  and  unsettled  than  at 
the  present.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  tlie  written 
dialect,  which  has  ever  been  essentially  different 
from  the  vulgar  idiom  of  the  people.f  Its 
deficient,  or  doubtful  grammatical  construction, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  acknowledged 
standard  of  excellence,  leaves  it  to  the  mercy  of 
1  host  of  writers,  each  of  whom,  according  to 
his  taste  or  education,  adapts  the  ancient  lan- 
guage to  the  modem  dialect,  or  varies  the 
construction  of  both,  to  suit  the  genius  of 
some  European  model.  The  schools  of  the  se- 
veral literati,  each  eager  to  establish  his  own 
system  of  reform,  have  served  to  perpetuate 

*  htZi  rrt  Oso'traXov/xv;  xeii  Bu^avr/w  xai  ev  TleKiyfrovvyivco  xctl 

hloui^  £oj  xau  Touf  voLKai.    x.  t.  A.  — ■  Letter  of  Ca- 
basvlas  to  Kraus  in  Turcn-Gr. 

MfTA  Vf  r^y  iU  f^*  "EXjJiia  iiaSairiv  TtSav  Tcufia/eoy,  xal 
TfT  •^ffTflWi*  TOv  'Peopoti'xoy  dpovow  eJj  to  Bu^avriov,  ^  Amx^ 

it^B^f  xoi  oaih  Tou;  Bu^avrivou;,  xo^cti;  xai  xko  tou;  oAAou; 
'EAAip«f,  «Xf »  Tou    mv.  —  ' Apx^utoKoyiX    'EXAijwxi;  x.  t.  A.. 
caps r^i^jpiou  ItfOfiQvct^ou  IlaX/ouptTOu.   T.  ii,  p.  312,  Venice, 
1815.     Hughes'  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
t  Dougias,  Modern  Greeks,  p.  92. 
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the  confusion,  till,  in  the  words  of  an  able  in- 
vestigator, there  are  almost  as  many  idioms  as 
authors  in  Romaic,  and  it  has  become  utterly 
impossible  to  affix  any  accurate  boundaries  to 
the  shades  which  separate  the  ancient  language 
from  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  people.* 

•  Col.  Leake.  See  an  accouut  of  the  state  of  the  lan- 
guage and  its  reforinera  in  loannina,  in  Hughes'  Travels, 
vol.  ii. 

Independent  of  the  Barbarian,  and  European,  and  Turkish 
interpolations  to  which  1  have  alluded  above,  the  points  in 
which  the  construction  of  the  modern  Greek  ditiers  most 
essentially  from  its  original,  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly 
in  the  adoption  of  accent  instead  of  quantity,  as  a  guide  for 
pronunciation  ;t  but  though  the  three  species  of  accents  are 
accurately  marked  in  their  writings,  otte  only  is  admitted  in 
discourse.  Aspirateiy  in  like  manner,  are  still  affixed  by 
their  Grammatikoi,  or  scribes,  but  are  totally  overlooked 
by  their  readers.  Elisions,  and  insertious  of  letters,  both 
initial,  medial  and  final  ;  metatheses,  synalaephae,  pro- 
theses,  aphcereses,  and  innumerable  other  orthographic 
licences,  occur  in  abundance,  but  all  bearing  evidence 
that  brevity,  rather  than  euphony,  has  been  consulted  in 
their  introduction.  In  theii-  nouns,  the  prefixing  of  pre- 
positions has  superseded  the  elegance  of  inflected  cases ; 
and  from  the  Italians  they  have  introduced  the  use  of  di- 
mjnutivcs  of  every  gender ;  and  in  some  cases,  but  more 
rarely,  of  augmentatives.     (See  Leake,  p.  18.)     They  have 
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\  See  on  this  subject  Foster's  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quau- 
lily,  and  Mitford's  Enquiry  into  the  Harmony  of  Language. 
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During  the  brilliant  era  of  the  Augustan  B.cai. 
age,  and  the  centuries  which  succeeded  pre-  sao. 

introduced  an  indefinite  article  na;,  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
they  prefix  the  rcsfMjclive  pronouns  to  tach  person  of  their 
verbs,  and  in  their  conjugations  have  adopted  the  use  of 
auxiliaries  1^h>,  iJrAoj,  &c.  as  well  as  eJjbii  for  the  formation  of 
the  passive  voice ;  together  with  a  number  of  minor  discre- 
pancies. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  the  grand  distinction  con- 
sists in  the  peculiarities  of  its  literal  proHundatiow.  With 
the  modern  Greeks,  the  vowels  jj,  i,  and  u,  and  the  diphthongs 
»,  01,  and  m,  have  indiscriminately  the  same  sound  as  that 
of  the  Italian  i .-  c  and  the  diphthong  eu,  are  each  identical 
with  the  Italian  t  \  m  is  sounded  as  k,  and  txu  and  tu  are  re- 
solved into  a/' and  ef  before  alt  the  voweU,  and  any  of  the 
consonants,  save  jS,  y,  5,  ^,  A,  jn,  v,  p,  where  they  assume  the 
broader  sound  of  av  and  ev.  B  has  the  sound  of  v,  and  the 
European  b  is  always  expressed  in  Greek  by  the  combination 
of  p.  and  IT  ;  y  is  reduced  nearly  to  the  guttural  softness  of  y 
when  a  consonant  ^  %  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
English  sound  of  M,  or  the  A  of  the  ancients :  and  k,  with 
the  Athenians,  is  neatly  similar  to  c  before  i  of  the  Italians. 
Whether  this  mode  of  pronunciation  be  in  all  cases  identical 
with  that  of  the  original  Greeks,  or  in  how  far  it  may  difler 
from  it,  is  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  pens  of  some 
of  our  ablest  Hellenists,  but  whose  decision  is  still  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  With  the  modern  Greeks  themselves,  the 
conviction  is  of  course  in  their  own  favour;  and  Simon 
Fortius,  one  of  their  earliest  philologians,  and  a  Cretan  by 
birth,  exclaims  with  virulent  contempt  against  those  who 
would  prefer  their  own  barbarous  theories  to  the  establishetl 
customs  of  a  nation,  whose  pronunciation  had  been  handed 
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B.c^i.vious  to  the  transfer  of  the  capitil  to  Byzan- 
330.   tium ;  whilst  the  invigorating  spirit  of  Greece 

dovm,  uncorrupted,  from  generation  to  ^neratioD.*  When, 
after  tbe  fall  of  Constantinople,  Greek  learniog  was  intro- 
duced by  the  fugitive  Greeks  into  Italy,  and  ihence  diffused 
over  Germany,  France,  and  the  West,t  it  was  with  all  those 

•  "  Mirari  se  (Porlius)  ait,"  says  Ducange,  "  quosdam  doc- 
tos  et  non  vulgari  prcedilos  eruditionis  varietate,  eo  temeri- 
tatis  venisse  ut  germanara,  integram  et  irarporoipa&OTOv  recen- 
tiorum  Graeconim  prouuntiatiouem,  chimericis  uescio  quibus 
ducti  conjecturis>totisvirlbus  ausi  fuerint,quam  sane  temerario 
judicio,  sic  irrito  conatu  pervertere  et  deturpare.  Profecto," 
he  adds,  *'  si  Grteeis  materntx  litiguse  flexiones  et  una  cum 
lacte  acceptos  baustosque  sonos  et  accentus  puros  et  intactos 
audes  denegare,  cur  barbaris  eoa  concedas,  cur  extero  cuique, 
qui  aiiarum  nationum  accentus  suo  nativoque  accommodat, 
loto  ut  aiunt  ccelo  a  recto  earumdem  nationum  pronun- 
tiatione  aberrans  atque  defiectens."  In  this  controversy, 
Ducange  wisely  abstains  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  of  bis 
Own. — See  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  pp.  22,  n.  3.  172. 

t  The  first  Greek  grammar  known  in  the  West  was  that 
of  Constantine  Lascaris,  who  taught  the  language  at  Milan 
and  Messina,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  digested  from  the  fragments  of  Herodian  and  Apollo- 
niu9,  and  was  published  at  Milan  in  1476,  being  the  first 
Greek  book  printed  in  Italy,  though  Greek  quotations  had 
been  inserted  in  others.  Urbano  Valeriano  Bolzanio,  of 
Belluno,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  tutors  of  Leo  X., 
published  in  1497  at  Venice,  the  first  exposition  of  the 
Greek  grammar,  which  appeared  in  Latin.  It  was  pur- 
chased with  so  great  avidity,  that  in  1499  Erasmus  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  a  copy. 

The  first  Greek  classic  ever  printed,  was  the  Homer  of 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  in  two  vols.  foUo,  printed  at  Flo- 
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was  transfusing  itself  into  the  veins  of  Roman  ^'^•*» 

A.D 

literature,  the  Greeks  themselves  made  no  fresh    sso. 

pecaliarities  of  pronunciation  that  it  was  taught  in  the 
schools  and  universities  of  each.  In  England,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  its  cultivation  had  been 
extremely  partial,  and  almost  neglected  ;*  %o  much  so, 
that  in  1488,  the  celebrated  William  Grocyn,  of  Bristol,  wag 
forced  to  travel  into  Italy  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  order  to 
study  Greek  under  Manuel  Chrysoloras.t  Its  revival  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  violently  resisted  by  the  clergy  and 
others;  and  at  Oxford  its  partisans  and  opponents  formed 
themselvea  into  two  parties,  under  the  title  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans,!  whose  contentions  continued  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  his  patronage  of  the  new  language,  aided 
by  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  soon  brought  it  into  merited  and 
universal  repute. 


rence  by  Demetrius  of  Crete,  in  1488. — Mill's  Theod.  Ducas^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  42,  191,  194,  212.     Gibbon,  c.  Ixvi. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  printing  in  England  occur 
in  Linacre's  trail  si  at  ion  of  Galen's  treatise  De  Temper  amentia, 
4to.  Cambridge,  1521,  where  a  few  words  and  quotations 
are  introduced. — 'Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblio- 
graphy, vol.  i.  P.  1,  sec.  vii.  p.  240, 

•  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  4,  sec.  1,  p. 
92,  vol.  viii.  b.  iv.  c.  4,  sec.  1,  p.  174.  See  a  sketch  of  the 
introduction  and  culture  of  Greek  learning  in  England, 
Burtonus,  Hist.  Ling.  Grjec.  p.  31,  50,  et  aeq.  and  its  pre.<5er- 
valion  there,  in  Schoell,  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Gr.  v.  vii.  c.  xcix. 

+  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  Henry's  Britain,  vol.  x.  b.  v.  c.  4, 
sec.  1,  p.  118. 

I  Wood,  Hist.  Univ.  Oxoti.— Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages, 
vol.  ii.  c.  ix.  P.  ii.  p.  621. 


HISTOKY    OF 

B.c.ai.  advances  towards  perfection.     Contented  to  im- 
330.   part  to  others  the  treasures  transmitted  to  them 

The  savana  of  Europe  were,  however,  by  no  means  slow 
in  impugning  the  errors  which  they  conceived  attached  lo 
its  pronunciation,  as  traasmitted  to  them  by  their  Constanti- 
nopolitan  masters,  and  their  doubts  were  quickly  promul- 
gated amongst  its  cultivators. 

One  of  the  first  assailants  of  the  system  was  Aldus  Ma- 
nutiud,  the  renowned  typographer  of  Venice  ;•  but  its  most 
successful  antagonist  was  Gerard,  or,  as  he  called  him- 
self, in  conformity  lo  Hellenic  pedantry,  Erasmus,  whose 
Dialog^s  de  recta  Latini,  Groecique  sermonrs  pronunciatiooe, 
was  followed  by  a  host  of  literary  partisans,  Metkerke.f  Beza, 
Ceratinus,  and  others,^  who,  after  a  jjrotracled  struggle, 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  new  mode  of  reading.  In 
England,  the  controversy  was  warmly  espoused  by  Sir  John 
Cheke,  a  learned  professor  of  Cambridge,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  he 
resolved  on  casting  out  the  abomination ;  and  having  com- 
menced their  reform  by  the  introduction  of  the  purified  pro- 
nunciation into  schools  and  private  seminaries,  they  at 
length  ventured  to  broach  their  new  doctrines  in  the  Hall  of 


•  Wetstenius  du  Ling.  Greec.  pronunc.  Oratio,  i.  p.  7. 
'A^ficioXoyia  'EAAijvix.  x.  t.  \.  Tprfy-  Itpof*'.  IlctXiouptTou^ 
torn.  i).  xi^,  AZ.  p.  did. 

t  The  essay  of  Metkerke,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called*  Me- 
kcrchius,  was  replied  to  in  an  ingenious  paper  by  Gregorius 
Martinus,  entitled,  Pro  veteri  et  vera  Greecanim  Literarum 
Pronunc iatione.     8vo,  Oxon. 

X  Of  the  controversies  of  these  philological  disputants,  a 
collection  has  been  made  in  the  Sylloge  of  Sigebert  Haver- 
camp.    ^  vols,  8vo.  Leyden,  1736- 
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by  their  fathers,  they  evinced  no  anxiety  to  in- wt'-3i 
crease  the  learned  stores  they  had  inherited;    330.' 

the  University.*  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  "Winchester, 
who  was  then  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  set  himself  with  un- 
accountable virulence  against  the  attempted  innovation,  and 
issued  an  edict  against  the  proceedings  of  Cheke,  which, 
besides  being  remarkable  for  its  petulance  and  bigotry,  is 
curious  as  an  illu'slration  of  the  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek 
at  that  time  prevalent  in  England. 

"StEPHANUS  VlNTOKlENSIS  EPISCOPUS,  ACADEMIA  CaN- 

tabrigiensisCancellaeius;  cumnua,  turn  Senat&s  utii- 
versi  auctoritate  Icgitima  rogatione  ad  mc  deluta,  quid  in  lite- 
rarum  sonis  ac  Ungtia:  turn  Greecat  turn  Lalitue  pronunciatione 
spectandum,  sequcTidum,  ttnendum  sit,  ita  edico. 

"  Quisquis  nostram  potcstatem  agnoscis,  sonos  liter  is  sive 
Grsecis  sive  Latin  is  ah  usu  publico  pnesentis  seculi  alienos, 
private  judicio  aflSugere  ne  audeto. 

"  Quod  veio  ea  in  re  major  auctoritas  edixerlt,  jusserit,  pra- 
ceperit,  id  cranes  amplectuntor,  et  observanto. 

"  Diphthongos  Grsecasi,  nedum  Latin  as,  nisi  id  dieeresis 
exigat,  Bonis  ne  deducito,  neve  divellito,  quxsitam  ubu  alteri 
vocalium  preerogativam  ne  adimito,  sed  ut  niarem  faeminve  do- 
minari  sinito,  quse  vero  earum  in  commuiiionem  soni  usu 
convencrunt^  its  tu  negotium  ne  facessito. 

"  Aj  ab  t,  ot  et  ei  ab  1  sono  ne  distinguito,  tantum  in  or- 
thographia  discrimen  servato  ;  15,  j,  u  uno  eodemque  sono  ex- 
primito :  cuj usque  tamen  propriam  in  orthographia  sedem 
dtligenter  notato. 

"  In  X  et  y  quoties  cum  diphthongis  aut  vocalibus  sonos  1 
aut  e  refcrentibus  consonantur,  quoniam  a.  doctis  etiamnum 

•  See  Strype's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  ch.  ii-  iii.  Ibid. 
Life  of  Sir  J.  Cheke,  ch.  i. 
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Bx^M.QY  if  some  more  ambitious  aspirant  aitwe,  his 
A.D.     „       ,  -,   ,         .,  «...., 

380.  enorts  bore  all  the  evidence  of  mapient  decay. 

in  U8U  variantnr,  aliis  densiorem,  aliis  tenuiorem  Bonum  affin- 
gentibus,  utriusque  pronuutiationis  modum  discito,  ne  ant 
honim  aut  illorum  aures  offendas,  neve  de  sonis  litem  inuti- 
liter  excites :  ceeterum  qui  io  his  sonus  a  pluribus  receptus 
est,  ilium  frequentato. 

"  B  literam  ad  exeroplum  nostri  6,  ne  inspissate,  sed  ad 
imitationem  v  consonantis  moUius  proferto. 

**  Uteras  ir  et  r,  item  y  et  x,  pro  loco  et  situ  alios  atque 
alios  sonos  admittere  memento :  Itaque  t  et  ir  tum  demum  |8 
quum  proxime  locautur,  hsc  post  ft,  ilia  post  y,  his  locis  vi- 
delicet litera  r  referat  nostrum  </,  %  yerd  b  nostrum  ex- 
primat. 

'*  Litera  porri^  y  cum  proxima  sedem  occupet  ante  x,  ^  aut 
aliud  y,  huic  tu  non  suum,  sed  sonum  v  literae  accommodate ; 
X  autem  post  y  positee  sonum  y  affingito. 

"  Ne  multa.  In  sonis  omnino  ne  phiiosophator,  sed  uti- 
tor  preesentibus.  In  his  si  quid  emendandum  sit,  id  omne 
auctoritati  permittito.  Public^  verd  profited  quod  ab  aucto- 
ritate  sancita  diversum,  et  consuetudine  loquendi  recepta 
alienum  sit,  nefas  esto. 

**  Quod  hie  exprimitur,  id  consuetudini  consentaneum 
ducito,  hactenusque  pareto. 

**  Si  quis  autem,  quod  abominor,  secus  fecerit,  et  de  sonis 
(re  sane,  si  ipsam  spectes,  levicula ;  si  contentionis  inde  nats 
indignitatem,  non  ferenda)  controversiam  publice  moverit, 
aut  obstiaato  animi  proposito  receptum  a  plerisque  omnibus 
sonorum  modum  abrogare  aut  improbare  perrexerit,  quive 
sciens  prudens  ad  hoc  data  opera,  quod  hie  sancitum  est, 
verbo  facto ve  public^  pal^  contempserit,  hunc  hominem, 
quisquis  is  erit,  ineptum  omnes  habento  :  et  k  senatu,  siqui- 
dem  ex  eo  numero  jam  fuerit,  is  qui  auctoritati  preeest,  nisi 
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At  this  period,  the  taste  for  Grecian  literature ^c-ai. 

*  A.D. 

at  Rome  amounted  almost  to  a   mania ;    lier  33o. 

resipuerk,  expellito.  Inter  candidatos  vero  si  sit,  ab  omni 
gradu  honoris  arceto.  Ex  plebe  auteni  schoiariutn  si  fuerit, 
quum  ita  baberi  id  et  commodo  esse  poasit,  pro  scholari  ne 
censeto.  Puerilem  denique  temeritatem,  si  quid  publiee  ausa 
fuerit,  domi  apud  suos  casligari  curato.  Poatremo  Vicecan- 
cellarius  et  Procuratoresqus  hie  pr^scripta  sunt  ue  contem- 
nantur,  neve  edicto  fraus  aliqua  fiat,  pro  modo  jurisdictionis 
sin^li  providento.  Ab  his  si  quid  adversum  haec  admissutn 
sit,  automissum,  niulcta  est  quam  dixerit  Cancellarius.  In 
summa,  hoc  edictum  otnnes  sacrosaoctum  tta  habeato^  ut 
nee  contumacibus  remissum,  nee  resipiscentibus  severum 
esse  videatur. — Datum  Londini  1  &  Calend.  JuniaSf  anno  Domini 
15M." 

Cheke  appealed  from  the  dogmatic  Chancellor  to  the 
learned  men  of  Europe^  and  published  a  series  of  epistles 
between  the  Bishop  and  himself,  in  which  the  gentle  spirit  of 
the  latter  appears  to  bnt  little  advantage.  "  I  have  read," 
commences  the  Prelate,  in  an  address  to  the  professor,  "  the 
treatise  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me,  in  which  1  find  a 
copious  stream  of  words,  and  a  redundancy  of  speech  ;  much 
reading,  too,  do  I  discern,  and  happiness  of  memory,  besides 
industry  and  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  common  and  trivial 
matters.  But  know.  Sir,  that  in  a  professor  I  took  also  for 
judgment  and  eriidition,  and  condemn  that  arrogance,  pre- 
sumption, and  insolence,  which  so  frequently  flow  from  your 
pen,***  In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop, 
the  efforts  of  Cheke  and  his  colleague  Smith  were  success- 
ful. The  reformation  proceeded  slowly,  but  steadily ;  the 
pronunciation,  as  introduced  by  Chrysoloras  and  his  country- 

•  StephanuB  Wintonus  Episcopus,  Acad.  Cantab.  Cancell. 
Job.  Cheko,  p.  5. 

VOL,  II.  G 
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B.CJJ1.  theatres  had  already  been  adorned  with  the 
i%{h  brightest  productions  of  Kuripides  and  Sopho- 
des,  of  Menander,  Epicharmus,  and  Diphilus, 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  her  na- 
tive dramatists,  Ennius  and  Afranius,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  others  ;*  and  although  in  the  reign 

men  waa  abandoned,  and  tliat  suggested  by  Erasmus  and 
hig  imitators  became  the  universal  practice  of  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  Europe-t 

•  Scrus  eiiim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  cliartis : — 
Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus,  quaerere  ccepit 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Theapis  et  jEschylus  utile  ferrent. 

Hor.  Ep.  L  ii.  1.  v,  161. 
Denina,  Discorso  sopra  le  vicendi  della  literatura.     Dun- 
lop,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  142,  271. 
Berington  Lit.  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  B.  i.  p.  2-     Pedro  Napoli 
Signorelli,  Storia  Critica  de'  Teatri,  1.  i.  c  vii. 

t  A  copy  of  the  grdmmar  of  (Ecolampadius  (or  John 
Haukschein,)  printed  at  Paris  in  1538,  directs  the  alphabet 
to  be  prououueed,  alpha,  vita,  gamma,  delta,  epsUon,  zita,  ita, 
tkita,  iota,  cappa,  lambda,  my,  np,  xi,  omikron,  pi,  rho,  sigma, 
taj',  ypsilun,  phi,  chi,  psi,  omega. 

"  B,"  says  he,  "  profertur  per  v  leniter  ut  Fa/S^njA  Gafriil 
Qon  Gabriel,  (observe  here  the  confounding  of  t  and  q.)  H 
per  «  semper  legitur,"  and  so  forth.  As  to  the  diphthongs,  oj 
he  pronounces  ae  ;  ou,  af ;  «,  i ;  fu,  ef ;  ei,  i ;  **ou  u  latinum, 
quia  non  habent  aliud  u  GrB&ci  nisi  diphthongum  ov." — ^The 
directions  of  Nicolas  Clenardus,  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  period,  differ  but  in  slight  particulars  from  those  of 
OEcolarapadius,  as  do  all  those  systems  which,  like  theirs, 
were  founded  on  the  practice  introduced  by  Lascaris,  Graza, 
Bolzauio,  and  the  Greek  grammarians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  grammar  of  Theodore  Beza,  the  Alphabetum  GnBCum, 
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LUgnstus    literal   translations   were   aban-S^«' 
doned,  still  their  writings  for  the  stage  were    330. 
Greek,  as  well  in  style  as  subject.* 

Their  poetry,  in  like  manner,  was  founded  on 
the  same  models  :  that  of  Lucretius  is  no  more 
than  a  metrical  embodiment  of  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus;  Theocritus  and  Hesiod,  Aratus 
and  Homer,  were  followed  by  the  imitative 
genius  of  Virgil;  Anacreon  and  Pindar,  Al- 
csus  and  Sappho,  were  copied  by  Horace; 
Callimachus,  Philetas,  and  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  afforded  examples  to  Fro- 
pertius  ;  Parthenius  and  Eupiironion,  to  Ovid 
and  Gallus  ;  and  even  iji  the  elegies  of  Tibullus, 
one  of  the  most  original  of  the  Roman  poets, 
•  Dunlop,  V,  iii,  p.  453. 

printed  by  Stephens,  the  Spicilegitim  Grsecum  of  Edward 
Gnnt,  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  which  appeared  subse- 
foOBt  to  those  mentioned  above,  and  whilst  the  cuntruversy 
im  Ktall  undecided,  print  both  systems,  but  denominate  the 
cac  the  rulgar,  and,  as  they  think,  corrupt  method  ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even  earlier, 
[  l!ie  evil  waj  completely  abolished,  and  the  class  books  of 
\Vatk  Eog^Iand  and  the  Continent  presented  merely  the  re- 
lloraMd  alphabet  of  Erasmns. 

I  h»9t  omitted  here  a  detail,  which  must  have  been  nece«- 
nrfly  tedious,  of  the  argnments  adduced  by  the  modem 
Gieekft  and  their  early  partisans  in  suppoil  of  their  system  ; 
.foe  an  ingenious  essay  on  tlie  subject  by  one  of  thera- 
I,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Grecian  Anti([uities," 
I  hare  already  quoted,  by  rpv^yoptos  lipofiovcfxos  HaAi- 
;,  printed  at  Venice  in  1815.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  ${J0.) 
G   S 
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•  may  be  traced  an  adoption  of  the  ideas  of  Euri- 
pides and  Sophocles.*  But  amongst  the  Greeks 
themselves  the  age  of  poetry  was  gone,  her  epicsf 
and  her  lyrics  were  extinct,  the  spirit  of  her 
drama  was  no  more,  the  genius  of  her  writers 
aspired  no  higher  than  an  epigram  i\  and  hence- 
forward so  barren  were  her  powers  of  imagination 
or  invention,  that  geography  and  chronology ,§ 

*  Danlop,  V.  iii.  p.  311. 

f  Nestor  ofl^rauda,  in  Lycaonia,  composed,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  his  'lAta;  X(ixoypa|u,/x«TOs,  an 
epic  in  twenty-four  cantos,  so  arranged  that  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  was  successively  proscribed  from  each,  A  from  the 
Ist,  B  from  the  2nd,  and  so  forth  ;  to  such  puerilities  was 
Grecian  genius  reduced.  Tryphiodorus,  an  ^yplian,  (ac- 
cording to  Suidasi,)  composed,  in  the  fifth  century,  a  Leipo- 
grammatic  Odyssey,  in  imitation  of  the  poem  of  Nestor ;  but 
as  the  work  is  lost,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  accurately  fol- 
lowed the  frivolous  example  of  his  original,  with  regard  to 
all  the  letters,  or,  as  EustatHius  asserts,  omitted  only  S 
throughout  the  poem,  "  But  how,"  says  M.  Schoell,  "  could 
he,  in  this  case,  spell  the  name  of  his  hero." 

J  Of  these  there  remain  some  portious  of  the  works  of  Po- 
lystrates,  who  flourished  at  the  period  of  the  sack  of  Corinth ; 
of  Archias,  the  tutor  and  celebrated  client  of  Cicero ;  of  Asi- 
nius  Quadratus,  who  sung  the  wars  of  Sylla ;  of  Demetrius, 
who  lived  during  the  Mithridatic  insurrection ;  of  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  of  Luciliius,  in  that 
of  Nero  ;  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandria,  who,  about  the  close  of 
the  first  cenfcury,  composed  his  la-o^fa  epigrams,  in  which 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  various  distichs  were  to  be  equal ; 
and  of  others  less  distinguished,  whose  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  various  Anthologia  of  the  early  ages. 

I  About    133   B.C.    Apollodorus   of  Athens   wrote   hit 
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the    sciences   or  sporting,*   were   selected    as^^-'^- 
subjects  for  htr  muse.  330. 

Her  historians,  during  tiie  same  epoch,  bear 
m  like  evidence  of  declining  powers  ;  and  though 
their  numbers  are  considerable,  but  few  at- 
tained a  reputation  above  mediocrity.  Even 
the  accurate  and  manly  Polybius  can  advance 
but  slight  claims  to  elegance  or  perspicuity  ;f 
and  the  writings  of  Diodorus,^  or  Dion,^  must 

nut,  which  was  divided  into  four  books,  and  was  Uteratly 
kronolo^y  in  verse  of  all  ihe  events,  from  the  taking  of 
Troj  to  the  159th  Olympiad.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of 
a  description  of  the  earth,  "  Fijj  vtphios,"  in  Iambics,  which 
was  continued  in  the  same  measure  by  Scymus  of  Chios, 
onder  the  title  of  xtptrr/ijiaii  oixoufunif  (30  6.  C.)  and  in  Hex- 
uneters  by  Dionysius  of  Charax.  who  lived  fifty  years  later. 

•  Two  poems  of  the  second,  or  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  bear  the  name  of  Oppian,  but  it  is  not  certain 
vfudwr  they  be  not  the  productions  of  two  individuals. 
One  in  five  books  is  entitled  'AAjevTixal,  or  Fishing ;  and  the 
otker,  in  four,  Kuyijymx^,  or  Hunting. — Fabricius,  I.  iv. 
cxxjv. 

f  Harles  latroductio  in  Hi^tor.  ling.  Grae.  sec.  iii.  p. 
187-  Polybius  has  been  largely  borrowed  from  by  LJvy  with- 
out  cither  acknowledgment  or  comment,  farther  than  a  pa- 
tronizing insinuation^  that  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  was 
■a  author  haudquaqtuim  irptrnendus. 

X  Diodorus  was  born  at  Argyrion,  now  Sau  Filippo 
d'Argyne  in  Sicily,  contemporary  with  Julius  and  Augustus 
Caetar. — Fabricius,  Bib,  Gnec.  1.  iii.  c.  xxx.  Harles  Intro. 
•ec.  iii.  pp.  306,  311. 

\  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  came  to  Rome  in  the  age 
of  Aafoitus,  where  he  composed  his  *  Pto^'x^  ^Ap^^ecioAoyia, 
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now  be  sought  for  the  knowledge  they  unfold, 
not  for  that  nervous  and  impassioned  style 
of  their  immortal  prototypes,  the  mastery  of 
which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  oratorical 
studies  of  Demosthenes.*  Nearly  a  century  af- 
A.D.  terwardsf  appeared  Plutarch,  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity 
whose  labours  have  survived  to  us.  In  a  style  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  Attic  pimty  or  the  dig- 
nified simplicity  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  em- 
bodied in  his  Lives  a  varied  mass  of  historical 
facts,  illustrative  anecdotes,  and  shrewd  specu- 
lations upon  human  nature.  His  writings  ex- 
hibit a  profundity  of  erudition,  an  indomitable 
industry,  and  a  vehement  passion  for  freedom  ; 
but  still,  he  was  rather  an  observer  than  a  dis- 
criminator ;  his  delineations  are  seldom  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  all  their  parts,  and  the  minor 
points  of  his  characters  are  continually  obscured 
by  the  shade  of  the  more  prominent  and  striking 
traits.  Partisanship  is  distinguishable  in  all  his 
contrasts ;  and  even  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
country,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
cern in  his  Greek  and  Roman  parallels  the  birth- 

of  the  twenty  book§  of  which,  eleven  and  some  fragmeots  are 
remaining. — Harlea  Fntro.  tec.  iii.  p,  307-  Fabricius,  1.  iii. 
c.  xxxi. 

*  Demosthenes  i»  said  to  have  studied  the  harangues  of 
Thucydides  with  intense  care,  and  to  have  transcribed  the 
entire  hialory  no  less  than  ei^ht  times, 

t  A,  D.  50. 
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place  of   Plutarch.*    Arrian,   the   disciple  of  *^^- 
Epictetus,  and  the  imitator  of  Xenophon,  wrote 
early  in  the  second  century  his  Expe<Htion  of 
Alexander;   a  work  remarkable  for  accuracy, 
but  devoid  of  the  animated  action  and  dramatic 
excitement  of  its  splendid  model .f     Appian, 
his  feeble  contemporary,  composed  a  History  of 
Rome,  whose  fragments  are  vahiable  merely  as 
extracts  from  anterior  authorities  now  extinct ; 
and  Dion  Cassius,  who  followed  the  steps  of  Po- 
lybius,  failed  to  emulate  him  either  in  accuracy 
or  elegance.}:    Herodian,  in  the  third  centiuy,J 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  in  an  agreeable  retire- 
ment, composed  his  History  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  in  a  style  characterized  by  unwonted 
degance,  aspired  to  an  imitation  of  Thucydides ; 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  chronology,  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  geographical  situation  of 
the  countries  of  which  he  wrote,  cast  an  air  of 
feebleness  and    doubt  over    his  productions. || 
The  names  of  Puo.  Herennius  Dexippus,  of 

•  HwU*,  »ec.  i?.  p.  358.  Schocll,  I.  iv.  v.  c,  liv.  Bering- 
totkfh,  L  p.  8S.  Boeclerus  dt  Scrip.  Gr.  et  LaL  sec.  P.  C. 
tt.  p.  53.     Dalzell,  Lect.  xixi.  p.  iii. 

t  Scboell,  I.  V.  c.  Iv.  Scriptor  est  verax,  tersus  atque  ele- 
(tas^qui  Xenopbontcm  non  solum  imitatus  est,  untie  Xenophon 
'^//jgr  dicitur,  ted  ejus  quoi^ue  virtutes  scribendi  p<iene  ad- 
^^liu.  Harles  Intro,  sec.  iv.  p.  372.  Bcriug^ton,  D.  i.  p, 
tS.    FttlMicius,  1.  iv.  c.  xiv. 

t  Born  in  Bithynia,  A.D.  155.  Schoell,  b.  v.c.  Iv.  Har- 
kife  «ec,  iv.  439.  ^  Died  A.D.  240. 

I  ScboeU.  L  r.c.  Iv.     Harles,  sec.  iv.  p.  440. 
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^^-  Callicrates,  and  Theoclius,*  of  Phlegon,  of 
Tralles,!  of  Julius  Africanus,  with  a  number 
of  others,  live  almost  solely  in  the  extracts  or 
eulogies  of  subsequent  compilers. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters of  this  epoch  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
industry  rather  than  originaUty ;  and  works  of 
compilation  and  labour  appear  to  liave  totidly 
superseded  thase  of  imagination  or  genius. 
The  taste  for  the  belles  httres^  if  I  may  apply 
the  term,  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  remnant 
which  survived  in  the  sophistry  \  of  the  period, 
was  calculated  neitlier  to  exalt  nor  to  refine  the 
people.  Oratory,  now  useless  in  the  Pnyx,  had 
retired  to  the  schools  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  public  dissertations  on  selected  subjects 
occasionally  supplied  the  place  of  the  declining 
drama  as  an  amusement  of  the  populace ;  whilst 
eloquence,  robbed  of  its  intrinsic  strength,  was 
invested  with  the  mere  meretricious  ornaments 

A-D-  of  dedamation.jj     Lucian  alone,  during  this  era, 

•  fn  ihe  latter  end  of  the  third  century, 
t  Fabricius,  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  c.  xv. 

X  "  On  nommoit  ainsi  (sopbistes)  ceux  qui,  independam- 
meat  du  talent  de  parler  el  d'iniproviser,  a'occupaientde  ce 
que  novis  appellons  aujourd'hui  belles  lettres,  h,  Texception 
cependant  dela  poesie." — Schoell.vol.  iv.  p.  207. 

§  Amongst  the  orators  of  this  class  whose  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  were,  Lesbonax,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
two  of  whose  declamations  are  extant.  (Schoell,  I.  v.  c.  Ivi.) 
Dion  of  Prusa,  sumamed  Chrysostomoi,  who  flourished  at 
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amidst  a  host  of  undistinguished  nannes,  has  ^iP- 
acquired  aii  exalted  reputation  by  his  inven- 
tive genius»  his  sparkling  wit,  his  irony,  and  hu- 
mour; and  his  writings,  after  years  of  arduous 
study,  appeared  in  a  diction  as  pure  and  classic  as 
that  of  the  richest  period  of  Grecian  literature.* 
In  addition  to  his  historical  labours,  rhetoric 
was  successfully  studied  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 

the  close  of  ihe  first  century,  and  whose  discouTses  are,  in 
point  of  erudition  and  elegance,  far  above  the  standard  of 
the  era  in  which  he  lived.  (Fabricius,  1.  iv.  c.  xii.  Har- 
les,  sec.  iv.  p.  348.)  Polemou  of  Laodicea,  contemporary 
with  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines  ;  Aristidcs  of  Bi- 
thynia,  bom  about  117  A.  D.  of  whose  disBertations  fifty-four 
are  preserved ;  Philostratus  of  Lemnos,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century  ;  Athenaaus,  the  author  of  the 
AfjTvoffofifiTTal,  or  Banquet  of  the  Sophists  ;  and  others  of 
minor  note. 

*  Born  at  Saraosata,  in  Syria,  or  rather  Assyria,  about 
135  A.  D,  The  following  elegant  eulogium  is  from  the  pert  of 
Erasmus  :■ — 

"  Tantura  obtiaet  in  dicendo  gratiee,  tantum  ia  inveaiendo 
felicitalisj,  tantum  in  jocando  teports,  in  mordendo  aceti ; 
sic  titillut  allusionibus  ;  sic  seria  niigis,  nugas  seriis  tniscet ; 
sic  ridens  veradicit,  vera  dicendo  ridet ;  sic  hominura  mores, 
afiectus,  studia,  quasi  penicillo  depiugit,  neque  legenda,  sed 
plane  spectanda  oeulis  exponit,  ut  nulla  comoedia,  nulla 
satyra  cum  hujus  dialogis  conferri  debeat,  sen  voluptatem 
spectes,  seu  species  utilitatem." 

Schoell,  1.  V.  c.  Ivi.  Harles,  sec.  iv.  p.  411.  Boeclerus, 
sec.  P.  C.  ii.  p.  56.  Berington,  B.  i.  p.  86.  Fabricius,  I.  W, 
c.  xviii. 
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camassus  ;  and  under  Marcus  Aurelius  lived  its 
most  distinguished  cultivator  Hermogenes, 
whose  precocious  abilities  and  erudite  produc- 
tions obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  first  rhe- 
torician of  the  age.  But  a  genius  of  a  higher 
order  and  more  extended  powers  was  the  un- 
happy Longinus.  His  birth-place  was  Athens, 
whence  he  retired  to  Palmyra,  in  order  to  become 
the  tutor  and  minister  of  the  Queen  Zenobia  ; 
and  when  tlie  city  was  taken  by  Aurelian, 
Longinus  was  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
victorious  Roman.  As  a  scholar,  posterity 
have  continued  to  bestow  on  him  the  emphatic 
epithet  conferred  by  Eunapius;*  but  of  his 
compositions  we  possess  merely  enough  to 
cause  regret  for  what  has  perished, — his  treatise 
on  the  Sublime,  which  has  been  justly  denomi- 
nated, at  once  a  n^asterpiece  of  philosophy, 
and  a  matcldess  critique  on  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  antiquity.f 

Geography,  which  had  been  raised  by  Eratos- 
thenes to  the  rank  of  a  science,^  was  likewise  ex- 
tensively encouraged  at  Rome ;  and  the  example 
of  Strabo  (whose  system  was  published  about 
sixty  years  b.  c.)  was  followed  by  a  number  of 

+  Fabricius,  I.  iv.  c.  xxxiii.    Harles^  sec.  iv.  p.  450.     Boe- 
cleras,  see. P.  C.  iii.  p.  61.     Berington,  b.  i.  p.  87. 
t  Schoell,  1.  T.  c.  Ixx. 
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mceessful  students.     Pausanias,  the  first  writer  ^•^' 

136. 

of  Travels  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  com- 
poted,  in  tlie  second  century,  his  account  of 
Greece,  in  a  rude  and  disjointed  style,  but  with 
a  repletion  of  information  which  renders  it  one 
of  the  most  precious  memorials  which  time  has 
fpared  to  us  ;*  and  Ptolemy,  who  liad  already 
distinguished  himself  as  an  astronomer,  wrote 
about  the  same  period  his  treatise  on  Geo- 
graphy, which  for  fourteen  centuries  remained 
tlie  only  popular  systematic  manual  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  is  still  referred  to  as  the  most  authentic 
authority  for  the  geography  of  the  ancients-t 

Of  the  decline  of  philosophy,  the  details  are 
too  extensive  and  complicated  for  brief  enume- 
aUoD,  nor  would  it  be  generally  interesting  to 
rise  and  fall  of  the  nmnerous  systems 
springing  from  the  revolutions  or  combinations 
of  the  several  sects.  ^:  The  names  of  Epictetus 
and  Arrian,  of  Plotinus  and  Celsus,  of  Por- 
phyry. Jamblicus,  and  Panajtius,  are  the  most 
renowned  of  their  several  schools;  but,  of  all  their 
productions  the  Enchiridion  of  the  former  alone 

*  Fabricius,  L  iv.  c.  xvii.  6eTiiig;ton,b.  i.  p.  85.  Schoell, 
L.  ▼.  c.  Ixx. 

t  Sdkoell,  1.  ▼.  c.  Ixx.     FabriciuB,  I.  iv.  c.  xvi. 

t  See  Scboell,  Wat,  de  la  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  v.  Tcnneman 
Gctdiichte  der  Pbilosophie,  Buhle  Lehrbuch  der  Gescbichte 
der  Pbiloaopbie. 
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can  still  be  perused  with  feelings  of  admiration 
and  approval.*  The  union  of  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  philosophy  in  the  first  century,  was 
likewise  productive  of  some  authors  of  genius 
and  erudition,  who  learned  to  defend  their  own 
theories  by  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury 
of  their  assailants.  Amongst  the  Greek  fathers 
especially,  who  had  in  general  received  a  more 
literary  education  than  their  Latin  brethren,  the 
system  was  adopted  with  success ;  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Justin  the  ]VIartyr,f  (the  first  who  iden- 
tified the  ideas  of  the  Platonists  regarding  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  the  doctrines  of  | 
revelation,)  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Tatian,  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  his  disciple  Origen,  M 
contributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  recommend 
Christianity  to  the  heatliens,  by  exhibiting  it 
to  them  as  consonant  with  the  dogmas  of  their 
own  philosophers.J  | 

Thus,  during  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  servi- 
tude, though  the  overthrow  of  her  independence 
had  withdrawn  every  powerful  stimulant  to  iite- 


Fabricius,  1.  iv.  c.  ix,  xxxL      Berington, 


•  Schoell,  1.  V. 
b.  i.  p.  85. 

t  Who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  second  or  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain. He  perished  163  A.  D.  Harles,  c,  iv,  sec.  S. 
Burtonus,  Hist  Ling,  Gr.  p.  46. 

X  Schoell^  1.  V.  c.  Uviir. 
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TTDT  exertion,  tliere  still  survived  a  few  to  cherish  ^  ^>- 

160. 

the  taste,  and  admire  the  productions  of  their  an- 
cestors, though  their  genius  no  longer  soared  in 
the  same  majestic  flights.  Their  language,  too, 
was  still  comparatively  pure  and  susceptible  of 
elegant  cultivation,  though  hastening  with  the 
tide  of  circumstances  towards  a  period  of  ine- 
vitable corruption.  But  on  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  power  to  the  shores  of  tlie  Bospliorus,  a 
new  era,  and  a  totally  different  order  of  things 
oommenced.  Christianity,  which  by  degrees 
had  towered  triumphant  over  everj^  obstacle,  was 
now  established  as  the  religion  of  the  throne ; 
whence  its  influence,  extending  over  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  science,  supersed- 
ing some,  and  communicating  a  new  character 
to  others,  eradicated  by  degrees  every  trace  of 
the  mythology  or  philosopliy  of  the  ancients. 

The  political  situation  of  the  empire,  likewise, 
was  but  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  let- 
ters :  ruled  as  it  was  by  a  line  of  princes  devoid 
of  talent,  taste,  or  refinement;  ravaged  from 
border  to  border  by  successive  hosts  of  rude 
barbarians ;  rent  into  rancorous  factions  of  the 
diurch  or  state,  and  preserved  from  annlhila- 
tioo  by  the  conspiring  influence  of  circum- 
stances alone.  From  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tine  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ottomans, 
literature  was  from  age  to  age  undergoing  a 
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perceptible  decline,  commensurate  witli  the  pro- 
gressive degradation  of  the  state ;  the  taste  and 
pursuits  of  the  Greeks  becoming  impure  and 
frivolous,  as  the  progress  of  national  decay  be- 
numbed the  energies  of  the  nation,  till,  in  the 
fulness  of  political  and  intellectual  corruption, 
the  power  and  the  literature  of  the  empire 
sunk  almost  spontaneously  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  at  Constantinople,  Athens  continued 
to  preserve  her  reputation  for  literary  superi- 
ority  ;  her  schools  were  still  frequented,  and  her 
philosophers  could  boast  amongst  the  list  of 
their  disciples  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  the  age*  Libraries  were  established 
at  Constantinople  by  Constantius  the  son  of 
Constantine,  and  increased  by  the  munificence 
of  Julian.  Philology,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
were  cultivated  in  the  various  schools  ;f  though 
the  latter,  declining  into  mere  verbiage,  was 
applied  solely  for  the  purposes  of  et:>urt  pane- 
gyric or  pointless  epigram4     ^or  ca"  the  belles 


I 
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*  Julian,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Apottate,  who  studied 
■t  Athens  about  350  A.D.,  Gregory  the  Naxianzene,  Ba&il 
of  Crrsorca,  Arc. 

f  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  iv.  p.  i.  c.  S.  Schoell, 
I.  vi.  c.  Uxix. 

I  The  names  uf  Metrodoms,  Theou,  Chmtodorus,  Nodqus, 
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lettres  be  said  to  have  experienced  a  much  ^J^- 
better  fate;  the  commentaries*  of  Ulpian,  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  evince  a  corruption  of 
style  so  palpable,  as  to  induce  a  modern  critic  f  to 
question  the  period  of  their  conj position.  The- 
mistius»  a  senator  under  Constantius,  has  how- 
ever left  a  body  of  discourses,  political,  etliical, 
and  didactic,  remarkable  for  elegance,  judgment, 
and  erudition ;:{:  and  Libanius  of  Antioch,§I  an 
opponent  of  Christianity,  a  pupil  of  the  schools 
of  Athens  and  Constantinople,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  teacher  of  eloquence  in  both,  and  in  the 
city  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  at  Nice  and  Nicome- 
dia,  has  been  characterised  as  the  best  orator 
whom  Byzantium  has  produced. jj  His  essays 
and  declamations  breathe  an  unusual  spirit  of 
erudition  and  refinement ;   and  even  his  oppo- 

Proclus,  Musceus  the  grammarian,  or  Tryphiodorus,  (whom 
I  have  meationed  before,   n.  p.  84.)    who  flourished   about  ■ 
this  period,  scarcely  deserve  the  epithet  of  poets. 

*  Oa  the  Philippics  of  Demostbenes. 

t  Chapmau.  See  Demosthenls  Philippica  oratto  prima 
et  Oljnthiacae  Ires,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  comment.  Ulpiani,  curi 
Rich.  Mounieney,    Cant,   1731.  8to. 

J  Fabricius,  1,  v.  c.  xliv.  Schoell,  1.  vL  c.  Ixxv.  Harles, 
•ec.  r,  p.  464. 

V  Born  about  314  A.  D. 

II  The  eulogium  of  Schoell  is  somewhat  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  Gibbon,  see  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  c.  xxiv.  Fa- 
bricius, I.  V.  c.  zliit.  Boeclerus,  sec.  P.  C.  it.  p.  73.  Mar- 
ies, sec.  T.  p.  479. 
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nents,  whilst  they  censure  his  imagined  defects, 
are  compelled  to  admit,  that  in  a  barbarous  age, 
he  preserved  the  Grecian  purity  of  manners, 
language,  and  religion.*  But  these  individuals, 
A.D,  together  with  the  learned  Synesius,f  form  but 
bright  exceptions  in  the  universal  decline  of  the 
period,  nor  can  the  labours  of  Proa?resius  ;\  and 
Himerius.J  or  Ammianus  Marcellinus  j|  suffice 
to  redeem  its  sinking  reputation.^   The  name  of 


•  Gibbon,  ib.     Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxv. 

t  Bori]  at  Cyrene  in  378  A>  D.  and  \a  410  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Ptoleraais.  He  has  left  some  Hymns  and  other 
verses,  a  fragment  on  Government,  and  several  works  con- 
nected with  literature  and  philosophy.  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c. 
Ixxii.  c.  xcii.  Boeclerus,  sec.  P.  C.  v.  p.  75.  Harles,  c.  iv. 
p.  702.     Fabricius,  1.  v.  c,  xvii.  2. 

X  A  sophist  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  bom  at  Ctesarea.  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  master  of 
Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  Harles,  c.  iv«  p.  692. 
Schoell,  1.  v5.  c,  Ixxvii. 

^  Successor  to  Proeeresius  in  the  chair  of  Athens.  He  waj 
boTii  at  Prusa,  in  S15  ;  about  thirty-four  of  his  discourses 
and  declamations,  of  which  twenty- four  are  perfect,  remain. 
"  Son  style,"  says  Schoell,  "  est  affecte,  rempli  d'emphase,  et 
surcharge  d'erudition."  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxv.  Hi\fle8,  sec.  v.  p.  -482. 

II  Independently  of  his  Roman  history,  which  is  written  in 
Latin,  Ammianus  cultivated  the  belles  lettres,  and  has  left  a 
Commentary,  in  his  native  language,  on  the  Life  and  Genius 
of  Thucydides,  together  witn  some  minor  fragments  of  little 
merit  or  importance. 

%  Voltaire,  Melanges  philos.  v,  ii.  du  Si^cle  de  Constant. 
p.  295. 
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the  emperor  Julian  alone  stands  in  \y6\d  relief  ^^^• 
during  this  era  of  debasement.  Gifted  with  un- 
wonted talents,  and  spurred  on  by  an  ambition 
of  ori^nality  as  well  as  distinction,  he  succeeded 
in  rendering  himself  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
dividual of  his  age.  The  profundity  of  his  learn- 
ing, which  might  have  rendered  his  writings 
pedantic  or  obscure,  was  tempered  by  a  vivid 
imagination  and  a  lively  wit;  and  whilst  his 
studies  included  an  infinity  of  subjects,  meta- 
physics, and  morality,  theology,  poetry,  and 
politics^  there  was  none  that  did  not  acquire  a 
charm  from  the  gi-aceful  touches  of  his  pen.* 

The  historians  of  the  fourth  and  jifih  cen- 
turies are  neither  numerous  nor  remarkable  for 
genius.  Of  Praxagoras,  who  wrote  a  Life  of 
Constantine  tlie  Great,  we  know  nothing  save 
from  a  feeble  extract  preserved  by  Photius ;  and 
the  valuable  Chronicle  of  Eusebiusf  now  exists 
merely  in  the  Latin  version  of  St  Jerome,  whilst 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  though  candid  and 
impartial  as  regards  the  character  of  the  author, 
is  of  questionable  accuracy  as  to  many  facts 
which  it  recounts.     Zqsiraus,  of  whose  origin  or 

*  Harles,  ser.  v.  p.  479.  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c,  Ixxii.  c.  Ixxvi. 
Gibbon,  c.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.     Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  xli. 

t  Bom  in  Palestine  about  A.D.  «64,  died  A.D.  340, 
Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxxii.  c.  Ixxxix.  Boeclerus,  sec.  P.  C»  iv. 
p,  68*     Harles,  c.  iv.  p.  687-     Fabncius,  I.  v.  c.  iv. 
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A.i>.  lif^  jio  memorials  arc  tiow  remaining,  composed 
«»<»■  in  the  fifth  century  his  History  of  the  Empire, 
from  Augustus  to  Theodosius  the  younger. 
His  design  was  to  continue  the  work  of  Poly- 
bius,  by  an  account  of  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  as  the  former  had  already  conuiie- 
morated  the  circumstances  of  its  rise;  but  as 
amongst  the  causes  of  the  decay  he  had  the  te- 
merit)^  to  specify  the  introduction  of  a  new  reli- 
gion, his  veracity  has  been  vigorously  impugned, 
and  not  without  effect,  by  the  supporters  of 
Christianity.  As  a  compiler,  his  labours  evince 
intense  industry  without  proportionate  judg- 
ment, but  as  a  writer,  his  stjde  (save  in  the  later 
and  unfinished  portions  of  his  works)  is  clear, 
pobslied,  and  when  occasion  requires  it,  elo* 
quent  and  impassioned.* 

The  literary  interest  of  the  sixth  century  is 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  in  the  acts  and 
reign  of  Justinian,  whose  measures  unfortu- 
nately were  in  the  last  degree  imfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  learning  or  the  advancement 
of  science.  Keligious  polemics,  which  had  al- 
ready assumed  an  all-engrossing  influence,  were 
under  his  patronage  promoted,  till,  in  the  warmth 
of  theological  debate,  the  importance  of  the  vital 


A.I>. 
627. 
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•  Harlee,  eec 
bon,  c,  xvii,  n. 
C.  V,  p.  79.     Fabriciii 


V.  p.  504.     Schoell,   I.  vi.  c.  Ixxxiii.     Gib- 

Berington,  b.  i.  p.  86.     Boeclerus,  sec.  P. 

I.  V.  c.  V.  21. 
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principles  of  Christianity  was  merged  in  that  ^• 
of  the  ill-defined  attributes  with  which  fanati- 
cism or  priestcraft  had  invested  it.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  subject  of  discussion  receded 
from  mortal  comprehension,  the  disputations 
of  the  rival  parties  became  rancorous  and  bit- 
ter ;*  argument  was  spun  into  fine-drawn  sub- 
tleties, till  the  contending  factions,  entangled 
each  in  the  meshes  of  its  own  involved 
theories,  gave  rise  to  new  sects  and  schisms, 
and  even  Justinian  himself,  after  a  life  of  po« 
kmical  turmoil,  died  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Church,  a  heretict 

Whilst  his  generals  were  employed  in  foreign 
warfare  and  distant  expeditions,  the  attention 

*  Hailam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  c.  vi.  p.  511. 
t  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  16.  '*  Justinian/'  says  Gibbon, 
**  wms  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  fixing  his  volatile  opi- 
nions and  those  of  bis  subjects.  In  his  youth  he  was  offend- 
ed by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line  ;  in  his 
old  age  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate  heresy,  and 
the  Jacobites  not  less  than  the  Catholics  were  scandalized 
by  hk  declaration,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible, 
and  that  hu  manhood  was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and 
iafinntties,  the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh." — Gibbon, 
c  xItiL 

TUs  '*  phantastic  opinion"  was  broached  in  one  of  the 
last  edicts  of  Justinian,  and  when  admonished  at  the  mo- 
Bkent  of  hb  departure  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  to  abjure  the 
heresy  and  recast  his  errors,  he  died  impenitent  and  unre- 
lenting. 
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"J^-  of  the  Emperor  was  solely  confined  to  the  fac- 


627 


tions  of  the  circus*  and  the  disputations  of  the 
Church  ;f  and  the  nation,  attracted  by  the  royal 
example,  hastened  to  espouse  the  same  pur- 
suits: whilst  every  individual  of  energy  or 
talent  thus  attracted  to  the  arena  of  bootless 
controversy,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  withdrawn  from  the  cause  of  literature 
and  knowledge.:}:  By  birth  a  barbarian,  and 
possessed  of  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  exalted 
honours  to  which  the  extraordinary  fortunes 
of  Justin  his  uncle  had  taught  him  to  aspire, 
his  life  was  one  continued  struggle  for  popula- 
rity. In  tnni,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  a  theolo-  M 
gian,  a  lawyer,  a  musician,  and  an  architect,  he 
sought  under  each  character  to  humour  the 
reigning  passion  of  the  day  ;  nor,  amongst  his 
manifold  pursuits,  does  he  seem  to  have  adopt- 
ed any  that  did  not  promise  to  unite  ostentation 
with  utility.  In  compliance  with  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  age  for  architecture,  he  devoted 


•  Gibbon,  c.  xL  sec.  ii.     Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  16. 

t  Ibid-  c.  xlvti. 

(  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  52S.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  Montesquieu,  that  jt  would  be  as  diflJcult  to  decide  the 
arguments  of  churchmen  by  attending  to  their  affected  sub- 
tleties, as  to  abolish  duelling  by  erecting  a  court  with  a  coni- 
missioa  to  trace  a  point  of  honour  through  all  its  refine- 
ments.^-c.  xxii.  Gr.  et  Dec. 
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to  the  erection  of  countless  edifices,  not  only 
the  legal  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  sums 
extorted  by  injustice  and  oppression;  and  it 
has  been  we|l  obsen^ed,  that  tlie  edifices  of 
Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood  and 
treasures  of  his  people.*  In  order  to  complete 
tlie  line  of  harriers  thrown  up  against  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who  despised  such 
powerless  bulwarks,-]"  he  closed  the  schools  of  a-^- 
Athens  I  on  the  plea  of  their  encouraging  hea- 
thenism, and  applied  to  the  constiiiction  of  for- 
tresses the  stipends  allotted  by  the  munificence 
of  former  sovereigns  to  the  support  of  their 
professors.  J  Rusticity  and  ignorance  now  rose 
in  rank  luxuriance  around  tlie  deserted  seats  of 
the  Muses,  insulted  Science  sought  a  new  asy- 
lum  at  the  courts  of  the  East,  and  Athens  was 
gradually  abandoned  to  poverty,  obscurity,  and 
decay. 

Literature,  in  such  an  era,  and  under  such 
auspices,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  cul- 

•  Montesquieu,  Gran,  et  Decad.  &c.  c.  xx.     Gibbon,  c.  xl. 

-f  "  The  barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed  and 
contemptuously  repassed  these  useless  bulwarks;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard  with 
incessant  vigilance  their  separate  habitation."— Gibbon. 

t  A.  D.  5i9. 

\  Gibbon,  c.  xl.  sec.  7.  Mill's  Tbeod.  Ducas,  vol.  i.  p. 
29.     Berington,  app.  i.  p.  513.     Rizo,  Coure,  &c.  p.  16. 
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tivated  with  ardour  ;  and  in  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  judicial  works  completed  under 
his  own  inspection,  the  age  of  Justinian  can 
hoast  but  few  monuments  of  learned  industry, 
or  literary  genius.  In  these  grand  undertakings, 
his  efficient  agent  was  Tribonian,  of  Side,  in 
Pamphylia,  a  poet,  a  courtier,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
scholar,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  collect- 
ing and  collating  all  the  codes  from  Hadrian  to 
his  own  times,  which,  witli  the  aid  of  ten  asso- 
ciates, he  acconiplislred  in  fourteen  months,  and 
published  A.  D.  529,  under  tlie  title  of  The  Justi- 
nian Code.  To  this  succeeded,  in  a.  d.  533,  his 
Pandects,  or  digest  of  all  the  decisions  of  pre- 
vious jurisconsults,  as  they  existed  in  upwards 
of  two  thousand  heterogeneous  volumes :  a  la- 
bour which  occupied  him  and  his  colleagues  for 
three  years,  durhig  which  they  boasted  to  have 
compressed  the  contents  of  three  millions  of 
lines  or  sentences  into  the  more  compendious 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
iVt  the  siune  time,  the  Elements,  or  Injititntes 
of  Roman  Law,  were  compiled  in  four  books 
by  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus  ;  and 
these,  together  with  the  Novels  and  Edicts,  re- 
main as  the  most  distinguished  memorials  of 
the  age  of  .Tustinian.*  During  the  residue  of 
his  administration,  however,  these  labours  of 
'  Gibbon,  c.  x]iv,     Schoclt,  1.  vi.  t .  xrvti. 
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his  distinguished  agents  were  undergoing  per-  '^•^* 
petual  alterations,  arising  from  the  caprices,  the 
fllespotism,  or  the  venality  of  the  prince ;  and, 
aoooiding  to  Procopius,  each  day  of  the  tedious 
reigD  of  this  eminent  legislator  was  marked  by 
some  faring  infringement  or  innovation  of  his 
own  enactments  * 

As  historians,  the  names  of  Procopius  and 
Agathias  alone  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  period  of  which  I  speak.  The  former 
was  bom  at  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  after  serving 
under  Belisarius  in  Africa  and  Italy,  became  a 
senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople,  an  office 
of  which  he  was  deprived  by  Justinian.  His 
History  of  his  own  Times,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  age,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  accuracy  and  elegance,  but  its  au- 
thority is  invariably  questionable  as  often  as 
the  Emperor,  his  voluptuous  consort  Theodora, 
or  the  renowned  Belisarius,  appear  upon  the 
scene.  Here  his  pen  betrays  all  the  cautious 
timidity  of  one  who  writes  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  those  whose  exploits  he  is  narrating ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  Anecdotes  or 
Secret  Memoirs,  he  does  ample  justice  to  the 
truth,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  out- 
rage in  his  former  production,  and  represents 
*  Rizo,  Cours,  p.  1 7. 
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559. 


^-  Justinian  in  his  true  character  as  a  hypocrite 


and  charlatan,  Theodora  as  a  vindictive  vo- 
hiptuary,  and  Belisarius  tlie  hero  of  the  em- 
battled field,  but  the  slave  of  an  imperious  and 
abandoned  wife.*  His  historj"^  was  continued 
by  Agathias  from  a.  d.  553  to  559-1  Tlie  au- 
thor, who  was  passionately  devoted  to  poetry,|: 
has  evinced  this  partiality  by  the  laboured  and 
rtowing  decorations  of  liis  style ;  but  the  work 
abounds  in  facts  and  illustrations  of  the  early 
manners  of  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and  Persians, 
which  render  it  valuable  and  highly  interesting.^ 
Besides  these,  the  names  of  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
an  obscure  versifier  ;||  of  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  or, 
as  he  is  more  usually  styled,  the  Calahrian^^]  a 


•  Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  v,  3.  Schoell,  I.  vi.  c.lxxxUi.  Harles» 
sec,  V.  p.  529. 

t  A  tliird  work  of  Procopius,  jrefsl  tmi  toD  Sfffirorou  'lowff- 
Tmeuoa  KTKTfJMTvn,  U'eats  of  the  numerous  and  costly  edifices 
of  Jiistiuian. 

J  He  wrote  some  Epigrams,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
are  extant,  but  devoid  of  ail  terseness  or  point ;  and  compiled 
an  Anthology,  which  is  now  unfortunately  lost, 

^  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  533.  Beringtonj  app,  i.  p.  530.  Fa- 
bricius, 1.  V.  c.  V.  ir.     iSchoeil,  I.  vi,  c.  Ixxii.  c.  Ixxxvi. 

II  Paulus  composed  in  the  reijjjn  of  Justinian  several  epi- 
grams of  indifferent  merit,  and  poems  desciiptive  of  the 
V^tliiun  Bat/ti  in  Bithyuia,  (see  Gibbon,  c.  xl.  sec.  i.)  the 
Cathedral  uf  St.  Sophk,  &c.  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  .'^27.  Schoell, 
I.  vi.  c.  Ixxii.  c.  Ixxiii.  c,  Ixxxvii.     Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  v.  5. 

f  So  called  erroneously  by  Bessarion,  from  finding  a  copy 
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port  of  contemptible  powers,  who  attempted  to  ^^• 
write  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad ;  and  of  Pris- 
cian,  whose  birth  and  productions  scarcely  enti- 
tle him  to  rank  among  tlie  Greek  literati,*  are 
alone  worthy  of  inention  in  this  age  of  vitiated 
taste  and  fanatical  corruption.f 

The  death  of  Justinian  produced  a  pause  in 
the  theological  warfare  that  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  tranquiUity  of  the  nation;  and  during 
tlie  reign  of  his  successors  from  Justin  to  Pho- 
CM«  the  church  enjoyed  an  interval  of  compa- 
rative repose.  It  was,  however,  but  the  ener- 
vating and  sultry  calm  which  precedes  the  fresh 
out-bursting  of  the  storm,  as  the  accession  of  a-D- 
Heraclius  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  seventh 
century y  was  the  signal  for  the  re-commence- 
ment of  hostilities.J     It  is  at  this  epoch  that 

of  his  works  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Olranto. 
Sdioell,  1.  ti.  c.  Ixxiii.     Harlcs,  sec.  v.  p.  5%Q. 

•  Priflcian  va»  born  at  Ceesarea,  and  bb  treatise  De  arte 
Qf^mmntiea  was  adapted  to  the   Latlo,  not  to  the  Greek 
BeringtOD,  app.  i,  p.  530. 
'^f  The  Anthology  of  Stobasus,  an  author  whose  life  and 
are  unknown^  has  been  generally  attribuied  to  the  sixth 
iturv.     See  Gibbon»  c.  liii.     Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  xciv.     Be- 

app.  i.  p.  570. 

I  During  this  interval,  the  Emperor  Maurice,  a  Roman  by 
birth,  (Gib.  c.  xlv.)  was  distinguished,  amongst  other  estima- 
Jfe  qxmlities,  by  a  love  for  letters.  But  his  exertions  could 
■tither  recall  the  faded  genius  of  the  age,  nor  retard  the  ad- 
noce  of  still  darker  ruin.     Menander,  suriianitd  the  Pro- 
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the  period  usually  denominated  **  the  Middle 
Ages"  is  supposed  to  commence;  a  melancholy 
era  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  when  genius 
was  extinguished,  taste  polluted,  and  learning, 
numbed  into  a  wintry  torpor,  had  retired  into 
cells  and  seclusion,  to  await  the  reviving  beams 
of  a  more  genial  sun.* 

Scarcely  had  Heraclius  escaped  from  a  mena- 
cing struggle  with  the  Persians,  when  he  awoke 
in  Ins  own  dominions  the  smouldering  fires  of 
religious  co!itroversy,  by  espousing,  through  a 
mistaken  policy,  the  monothelite  factionf  of 
the  Churcli.  A  new  impetus  was  thus  com- 
municated to  the  fury  of  contending  parties, 
wliose  discussions  continued  almost  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century  to  rend 
the  empire,  and  engross  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  unwonted  ardour 
with  which  this  controversy  was  espoused  by  all 
ranlis,  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  late  suppression  of  the  schools  of  philosophy 
by  Justinian  ;  and  the  favourite  passion  of  the 
Greeks,  thus  checked  in  its  accustomed  course, 


lector,  a  soldier  of  tlie  guard,  who  has  left  some  poetry,  and 
a  coHliuuation  of  the  History  of  A^thiaa,  was  one  of  the 
objecls  of  hti»  bounty. 

•  Thts  period  is  likewise  considered  to  be  from  the  fall  of 
lltf  Western  to  the  I'ull  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  tontroveisy,  see  Gib.  «..  xlvu. 
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flowed  with  a  natural  impetuosity  into  fresh  •^■P* 
channels  of  disputation  and  enquiry.*  The 
principal  writers  of  the  age  were  of  course 
tiiose  addicted  to  theology,  the  subject  of  po- 
pular interest ;  but  even  here  their  works 
evince  a  sad  decline  from  the  standard  of  the 
early  champions  of  the  Church,  and  "  a  turgid 
doquence,  and  an  affected  pomp  and  splendour 
of  style,  which  cast  a  perplexing  obscurity  over 
subjects  in  themselves  dear  and  perspicuous," 
was  the  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which 
both  prose  writers  and  poets  aspired.f  History 
was  almost  totally  neglected,;]:  and  the  feeble 
name  of  Symocatta^  alone,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
629,  attracts  attention  from  its  solitary  position 
CO  the  barren  page  of  the  period.  Indepen- 
dently  of  some  productions  of  lighter  literature, 
and  an  absurd  treatise  on  natural  history,  he 
composed  an  account  of  tlie  empire  from  the 
death  of  Tiberius  II.  (a.  d.  582)  to  the  murder  of 
Maurice  and  his  children  by  the  tyrant  Phocas. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  though  in  ge- 
neral weak  and  pedantic,  it  occasionally  con- 
tains passages  of  eloquence  and  power. 

*  BeriagU>n,  p.  540.       f  Mosheim,  Cent.  VII.  p.  i.  c.  ii. 

X  Gibbon,  c.  xlviii.     Berington,  app.  i.  p.  541. 

h  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxvii.  c.  Ixxxvi.  c.  xcvi.  Berington, 
app.  i.  p.  540.  Boeclerus,  sec.  P.  C.  vii.  p.  85.  Harles, 
sec.  V.  p.  596.     Fabricius,  1.  v.  c.  v.  5. 
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The  monothelite  controversy  began  almost 
at  the  same  moment  when  hosts  of  tlie  Arabs 
were  hovering  on  tlie  borders  of  tlie  empire, 
and  commencing  that  series  of  expeditions, 
by  which,  ere  twentj^  years  of  the  Hegira  had 
elapsed,  they  possessed  themselves,  amongst 
other  conquests,  of  two  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  empire,  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was  du- 
ring these  excursions,  that  the  schools  of  Edesa 
and  Antioch,  of  Bairout*  and  Alexandria,  were 
destroyed,  and  Grecian  literature  flied  before  the 
steps  of  the  victorious  Saracens  ;|  and  it  was 
then,  likewise,  that  the  remnants  of  the  Alex- 
andrian   library:}:    disappeared.      The   loss   sus- 

•  The  school  of  Berylus,  or  Bairont,  was  celebrated  for 
its  proficiency  in  jurisprudence,  and  during  the  reign  of  Jus* 
tinian  furnished  the  moat  able  lawyers  of  ByzaDtium. 

t  *'  Leji  Musulmaus,  bien  loin  de  detruire  les  etablisse- 
meus  qu'ila  y  trouverent,  en  fonderent  de  nouveaux  ;  mais 
ces  institutions  furent  des-lors  perdues  pour  la  littorature 
Grecque." — Schoell,  I.  vi.  c.  Ixxi. 

J  It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  the  well-known  reply  of 
Omar,  when  questioned  by  Amrou,  at  ihcsolicitalion  of  John 
the  Grammariau,  as  to  bow  he  was  to  dispose  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  Alexandria,  after  its  conquest  in  C40, — "  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  since,  if  consonant  with  the  Koran,  they 
were  useless,  and  if  opposed  to  it,  pernicious  ;"  or  the  fable 
of  their  having  supplied  fuel  for  six  months  to  the  four 
thousand  Baths  of  the  city.  The  tale  owe&  its  popularity  to 
Gregory  BarHeWoeus,  or  Abulfaragius,  who  inserted  it  in  his 
Arabic  Irunslutioii  uf  his  8yriac  Ckronidc  i  but  its  author 
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tained  by  the  literary  world  in  the  destruction  ^^^ 
of  the  latter,  has  been,  no  doubt,  infinitely  ex- 
aggerated ;*  but  a  matter  of  more  serious  con- 
sequence to  the  interests  of  learning,  arising 
from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  was 
the  suspension  of  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  papyrus,  whicli  ensued :  parchment,  a 
more  expensive  material,  was  now  adopted  ge- 
nerally by  the  copyists  of  books,  whose  va- 
lue was  increased  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
sequent rarity.  In  this  emergency,  the  erasure 
of  ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  was  in- 
troduced by  the  impoverished  and  ignorant 
monks,  and  some  of  the  brightest  produc- 
tions of  former  ages  disappeared  in  their  pa- 
limpsests, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ra- 
vings of  theologians,  or  the  annals  of  ecclesi- 
astical warfare.-j" 

was  Abdollatif,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  thirteeath  century, 
bat  anterior  to  Abulfaragius.  Being  mentioned  by  no  Chris- 
ttan  aotborities,  as  well  as  involving  a  manifest  falsehood  in 
its  detuils,  since  the  number  of  books  after  so  many  confla- 
^tions,  and  their  dispersion  scarcely  a  century  before  by 
Tbeophilu8,(Gib.  c.  xxviii,)  could  not  possibly  equal  the  re- 
port of  Abdollatif,  the  veracity  of  the  story  may  be  justly 
i|iiectioned ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  disper- 
of  the  library,  small  and  valuable  as  it  must  have  been, 
:  the  period  mentioned. 

*  Gibbon,  c.  U. 

t  The  Arabs,  however,  made  ample  restitution  for  this 
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The  quick  succession  of  these  revolutions, 
and  the  commotions  at  Constantinople  at  the 
close  of  the  seventli  century,  amply  account  for 
the  blank  which  appears  during  this  era  in  the 
annals  of  literature ;  nor  were  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  age  more  favourable  to  Intellectual 
advancement. 

The  eighth  centunj  is,  in  fact,  the  blackest  in 
the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire.  During  a 
brief  portion  of  its  commencement,  theexhausted 
virulence  of  polemical  disputation  seemed  ver- 
ging towards  extinction,  when  all  at  once  a  fresh 
crater  burst  into  vigorous  action  in  the  celebrated 
ikonoclastic  commotions^  which  rendered  the 
literar}^  history  of  nearly  two  centuries  almost 
an  absolute  blank,  "  whilst  a  savage  ignorance 
and  contempt  for  letters  disgraced  the  princes 
of  the  Ileraclean  and  Isaurian  dynasties."     The 


I 
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early  injury,  by  introducing  into  Spain  the  manufacture  of 
paper  irom  cotton.  About  the  begiuiiiug  of  the  eig^hth  cen- 
tury, they  brought  it  from  Great  Bticharia,  but  it  had  been 
known  for  many  centuries  previous  in  Upper  Asia.  They  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  at  Ceuta,  whence  it  was  transported 
to  Spain,  together  with  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  and  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  invention  or  application  of  water-mills 
caused  a  material  superiority  in  the  Spanish  paper  above 
that  of  Bucharia,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  machinery, 
was  rough  and  unhnisbed.  From  Spain  it  was  introduced  in 
Germany  and  the  West  of  Europe,  where  it  gradually  attained 
its  present  degree  of  perfection. 
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remnant  of  talent  surviving  to  the  nation  was  *:^' 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  furtlierance  of  the 
all-absorbing  contest ;  and  "  frigid  homilies,  in- 
sipid narrations  of  the  exploits  of  pretended 
saints,  vain  and  subtle  disputes  about  unessen- 
tial and  trivial  subjects,  vehement  and  bom- 
bastic declamations  for  or  against  the  worship 
and  erection  of  images,"  composed  the  circle  of 
literature  in  this  degenerate  and  niiserable  age .♦ 
The  fury  of  the  disputants,  equally  levelled 
against  art  and  learning,  annihilated  with  an 
unsparing  band  the  monuments  of  both  ;  and 
Leo  the  Isaurian  has  been  accused  of  destroy- 
ing, in  his  pious  frenzy,  the  lioyal  College,  or 
Octagon,  of  Constantinople,  where  tlie  cultiva- 
tors of  letters  had  found  a  refuge  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Syria  and  Eg^'pt  by  the  Saracens. 
The  library  attached  to  this  institution  had 
formerly  suffered  by  conflagration  in  the  short 
reign  of  Basiliscus,t  when  the  celebrated  manu- 
script of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  transcribed  on 
the  entrails  of  a  serpent  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  was  destroyed.  At  the 
period  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  Ikonoclasts, 
it  was  still  said  to  contain  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes,  which  were  under  the  guardianship  of 

♦  Haltatn,  Hiat.  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  618.     Gib- 
boa,  c.  hit.     Mofibeim,  Ceut.  MIL  p.  i.  c.  2. 
t  A.  D.  679. 
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^'^-  the  president  of  the  college  and  his  twelve  as- 
sistants. It  was  in  vain  that  Leo,  by  entreaty 
and  by  threats,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  his  plans  of  reformation ;  and  at 
length,  wearied  with  the  profitless  attempt,  he 
ordered  the  Octagon  to  be  surrounded  with 
dried  piles,  and  consumed  in  the  flames  the  re- 
fractory professors  together  with  their  literaiy 
treasure.*  The  names  of  two  individuals  alone 
in  this  gloomy  century  have  descended  to  pos- 
terity with  any  thing  like  distinction  :  George 
Syncellusjf  whose  Chronicle  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  is  valu- 
able for  its  arrangement,  but  evinces  neither 
originality  nor  elegance  :l  and  John  of  Damas- 
cus, a  theologian  and  philosopher,  whose  early 
erudition  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed  to 
his  residence  among  the  Saracens,  who  were 
then  masters  of  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  were 
eagerly  employed  in  transfusing  into  their  own 
language  the  neglected  learning  of  the  Greeks.^ 

•  This  charge  againrt  the  Emperor  haa  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  as  to  its  authenticity  ;  see  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxix.  n. 
Bering-toti,  app.  i.  p.  545.     Giblxin,  c.  liii.  ti. 

t  Died  about  A.  D.  800. 

t  Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  iv.  38.  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c  Ixxxv.  Be- 
riugton,  app,  i,  p.  549.     Harlcs,  sec.  v.  p.  538. 

§  Greek  literature  was  in  another  direction  a  sufferer  from 
the  literary  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  aa  during  this  period 
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John  was  violently  *>j>posed  to  the  proceed-  ^  J 
ingsof  the  Ikonoclasts,  and  having  condemned 
them  in  his  writings,  was  denounced  by  Leo  to 
the  Kalif  Abd'ul  Melik  I.  in  consequence  of 
r which  he  was  forced  to  retire  into  Palestine, 
where  he  terminated  his  literar)"^  career  about 
A.  D.  754.  His  productions  evince  a  shrewd 
and  accurate  judgment,  and  his  style  and  mode 
of  reasoning  render  him  a  phenomenon  of 
learning,  when  compared  with  the  theologians 
of  the  West* 

It  is  during  the  ninth  century,  and  especially 

le  close,  that  we  begin  to  perceive  the 

>ms  of  an  incipient  revival  in  the 

iiterature  of  the  Greeks,f  which  may  in  some 

degree  be  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  exci- 

ited  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  Arabs. 

Ilhirifig  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theophilus, 

■  Grecian  soldier,  who  had  been  captured  by 

the  Kalif  Al  Mamoun,  astoinshed  the  sages  of 

iBi^^dad  by  the  profundity  of  his  astronomical 

and  astrological  knowledge ;  but  their  surprise 
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■HJ  oC  the  works  of  the  aiicicnt  Greeks  were  carried  for 
trMjiliofi  into  Arabia,  and  never  returned ;  their  content* 
ilooe  surviving  in  the  versions  of  Arabs. 

•  Schoell,  I.  vi.  c.  xciv.    Harles,  sec.  ▼.  p.  541,  chap.  ir. 
p.  714. 

t  Gibbon,  c.  luL     Mill's Theo.  DucaH,  vol.  i.  p,  SI.     Mo- 
ifcapi.  Cent.  IX.  p.  i.  c.  t. 
tTOL.   II.  I 
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was  unbounded  when  he  infonned  them,  that 
he  was  merely  the  pupil  of  a  master  who 
dwelt  in  obscurity  and  penury  at  Byzantium. 
This  philosopher  was  Leo,  of  Constantinople, 
who  supported  himself  by  instructing  a  few 
scholars  in  a  hovel  at  the  capital.  He  was 
forthwith  invited  by  the  kalif  to  visit  Bagdad, 
but  not  daring  to  depart  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  emperor,  Al  iMamoun  applied  to 
Theophilus  to  obtain  his  consent.  *'  Deplor- 
ing," he  said,  "  the  position  in  which  it  had 
pleased  providence  to  place  him,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  visiting  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor ;  as  a  friend,  rather,  he  would  say, 
as  a  pupil,  he  besought  him  to  grant  him  an 
opportunity  of  conversing,  were  it  but  for  a 
few  days,  with  the  prodigy  of  philosophy  who 
then  graced  his  dominions ;  and  trusted,  that  a 
difference  of  religion  would  be  no  obsttcle  to 
granting  a  favour,  to  which  he  hoped  his  rank 
would  sufficiently  entitle  Mm.  You  will  not," 
continued  the  kalif,  *'  in  conferring  on  rae  this 
honour,  diminish  in  any  degree  your  own ;  for 
learning,  like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  can  be  in-f 
finitely  distributed  without  being  diminished. 
But  I  will,  nevertheless,  repay  you  for  the  con-  M 
cession,  and  promise  you  in  return  two  thou- 
sand  pounds  of  gold,  and  what  is  more  es- 
timable still,  peace  and  an   eternal  alliance. 
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To  this  singular  request,  Theophilus  returned    '^^^^ 
a  rude  refusal,   adding,   "  That   the  sciences, 
which  had  conferred  a  lustre  on  the  Roman 
tiame,  were  not  to  be  imparted  to  barbarians.'** 
His  pride,  however,  was  aroused,  on  contrast- 
ing his  own  degraded  taste  with  that  of  the 
lordly  Arab;  and  the  humble  pedagogue,  whose 
fame  spread  so  far,  was  drawn  from  his  seclu- 
^sion,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  seminary  which 
the  emperor  established  in  the  palace  of  Mag- 
naura.f     He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
*  archbishopric  of  Thessalonica ;  but  forced,  on 
le  condemnation  of  the  ikonoclastic  contro- 
Tersy,  in  a.  d.  849,  to  return  to  his  former  profes- 
sorship at  Const^tntinople.     Of  the  productions 
•of  Leo,  nothing  now  remains  to  attest  the  justice 
of  tJie  high  reputation  he  enjoyed;  but  perhaps 
the  surest  test  of  his  merit  was  his  being  chosen 
by  Bardas,  tlie  uncle  of  Michael  III.  to  assist 
him  in  his  efforts  for  the  revival  of  letters  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  nephew. 

Devoted   solely  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,   b2o 
this  flagitious  prince  abandoned  to  his  relative 
all  the  cares  of  government ;  and  Bardas,  though 
of  mean  acquirements  himself,  had  learned  to 

•  Schoell,  I.  Ti.  c.  xci.     Beringion,  app.  i.  p.  5&3. 

t  GibboD,  c.  liii.  attributes  the  opening  of  this  seinmary 
to  Dwdac.  We  have  to  regret  thut  his  sketch  of  the  lile- 
nry  bistorj  of  the  Greeks  is  so  brief  and  imperfect. 

I   2 
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appreciate  them  in  others.  Aware  of  the  ig- 
norance in  which  the  measures  of  former  sove- 
reigns, and  in  particular  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
had  plunged  the  mass  of  the  nation  ;  and  stung 
with  envy  by  the  lustre  of  science  then  dawn- 
ing round  the  throne  of  the  Kalifs,  his  earliest 
efforts  were  strenuously  devoted  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  seminaries  of  education,  and  the 
revival  of  leaniinj^.  In  this  generous  effort  his 
earliest  assistants  were  Leo,  and  his  contempo- 
rary John  Lecanomante,  a  man  of  deep  erudition 
and  extensive  power,  who  had  been  raised  by 
Theophilus  to  the  patriarchal  chair,  in  a.  d.  832.* 
But  a  more  energetic,  though,  perhaps,  not 
equally  successful  agent,  was  the  renowned 
Photius,  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  position 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  ninth  century .f 
After  enjoying  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  state,  this  distinguished  layman 
was  nominated  by  Bardas,  in  a,  d.  858,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople ;  and  after  a  stormy  and 
turbulent  life,  he  died  J  in  obscurity,  in  a  mo- 
nastery in  Armenia,  whither  he  had  been  ba- 
nished by  Leo  the  Philosopher,  son  to  the  Em- 
peror BasU.  The  character  of  Photius  has  been 
assailed  with  all  the  venom  of  priestly  hatred ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  bitterest  revilings, 

•  Schoel!,  vol,  vii.  p.  299,  n. 

f  See  Gibbon,  c.  Ix.  I  A.  D.  891. 
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ormonents  have  admitted  that  he  was  a  pro-  ^•^' 
ficient  in  ever}^  science  and  accomplishment  of 
the  age,  and  that,  in  vastncss  of  intellect  and 
profundity  of  knowledge,  he  left  his  most  ex- 
alted rivals  immeasurably  behind. 

Whilst  serving  as  commander  of  the  impe- 
jal  guard,  he  employed  the  leisure  of  an  em- 
Inssy,  on  which  he  was  dispatched  to  Bagdad,  in 
I  the  composition  of  his  Myriohibhn^  or  Library y 
which,  we  learn  from  its  title,*  he  undertook  for 
the  information  of  bis  brother  Tarasius.     In 
this  extraordinary  compilation,  though  thrown 
!ther  without  the  least   regard  to  chrono- 
order,  or  arrangement,  he  criticised,  con- 
[deiued,  or  made  extracts  from,  the  works  of  two 
|)nindred  and  eighty  authors,  as  well  Pagan  as 
Christian,  historians,  philosophers,  orators,  ro- 
mancers,   geometricians,   and    geographers,    of 
[wboin  from  seventy  to  eighty  now  exist  merely 
[In  the  eulogy  or  excerpts  of  Photius.f 

Such  was  the  individual  whom   Bardas  se^ 

[TcpitrMf    t^ifv^erro.    (otj    Si    rwra     elxo^t  Sfoyrwv    if'    cvi 

t  Be«idr9  his  Library.  Pliotiud  composed  a  Glossary  (Ae^feuv 

!  Somyw/i'l  of  iDdifferent  merit,  an  Abridgment  of  the  Seven 

(EauBeaic  Councils,  and  a  Nomocanon,  or  Digest  of  the  Ec- 

clewftical  Laws.      Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  542.     Boeclenis,  sec. 
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^'  lected  as  his  colleague  in  the  grand  work  of 
reformation  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  success  of 
the  effort  was  by  no  means  commensurate  to 
the  splendour  of  the  means  employed.  The 
talents  of  Photius,  amidst  a  host  of  furious  and 
illiterate  enemies,  were  more  likely  to  generate 
envious  opposition,  than  to  attract  imitation ; 
the  spark  of  taste  or  genius,  if  it  still  survived, 
was  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  religious  fana- 
ticism ;  and  the  generous  tpialities  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  disappeared,  whilst  their  representa- 
tives merely  retained  the  vanit)%  the  fickleness, 
the  bad  faith,  and  crouching  subserviency,  with 
which  the  Romans  had  stigmatized  their  fathers. 

AD.  The  most  favourable  instances  of  the  success  of 

flSB. 

Photius  were  exhihited  by  his  pupils,  Leo  the 
Philosopher,  and  his  son,  Constantine  VI.  Por- 
pbyrogenitus,  whose  reigns  form  the  most  pros- 
perous era  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece.* 
The  former,  having  cultivated  tlie  belles  let- 
tres  with  indifferent  success,!  applied  himself 
with  assiduity  to  the  completion  of  the  judicial 

P,  C.  viii  p.  88.  Schoell,  I.  vi.  c.  Ixxx.  c.  Ixxxix.  c.  xcvii, 
Berington,  app.  i.  p.  554.  Fabriciua.  I.  v.  c.  35.  Harris's  Phi- 
lological Inquiries,  p.  ill.  c.  iv. 

•  Gibbon,  c,  lili. 

t  Independently  of  tbe  Xpjtrjtol,  or  Oracles,  aUributed 
(doubtfully)  to  Leo,  he  has  left  some  lines  on  the  Fall  of 
Greece,  some  hymns,  nine  epi^ms,  and  a  few  KapxTvoj,  or 
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code  commenced  by  his  father,  in  order  to  clear  ^^^ 
away  the  confusion  and  contradictions  which 
had  collected  round  that  of  Justinian.  This 
arduous  task  was  completed  by  Leo  and  liis 
flflBBtants,  and  published  in  a.  d.  886 ;  but 
so  rapid  were  the  changes  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  that  ere  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  a  second  revision  was  undertaken 
by  his  son  Constantine,  which  is  the  work  still 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Basilics.* 

In  this  degenerate  century,  few  names,  save 
those  I  have  enumerated,  attract  the  attention 
of  the  investigator:  tlie  Chronicle  of  Syncellusf 
was  continued  by  Thcophancs  the  Isamian  \\ 
John  of  Antioch,  sumamed  Malala,  compiled 
a  history,  from  the  creation  to  a.  d.  55Q,  va- 
luable merely  for  its  extracts  from  authors 
who  have  perished  ;  and  Nicephorus,  who  was 
patriarch  in  a.  d.  815,  evinced  considerable 
talent  in  the  composition  of  a  similar  work, 

retrograde  verses;  that  is,  presenting  two  sentences  when 
read  from  rit^ht  to  left,  and  left  to  right.  He  was  likewi;$c 
aatbor  of  a  compiled  work  on  tactics. 

•  Bdeff-iAiKOi  iiXTo^iis.  t  See  p.  1 1 S. 

I  Born  at  Constantinople,  or,  according^  to  Harlcs,  at 
StiBOtliface ;  but  so  called,  perhaps,  from  his  father.  He 
died  about  817,  A.  D. — Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  539.  Beriagton, 
•pp.  I.  p.  549.  Schocll,  I.  vi.  c.  Ixxxv.  Fabricius,  U  t.  c 
n.  38. 
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A.D. 
886. 


A.D. 
911. 


continued  to  his  own  times.*  In  works  of  ima- 
gination or  originality,  in  aiiglit  that  might 
evince  sorae  lingering  vestiges  of  ancient  genias 
or  cultivated  taste,  the  records  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury are  a  blank. 

"  The  tenth  century  has  generally  been  con^ 
sidered  the  darkest  in  the  modern  annals  of  the 
human  race;"f  but  still,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
though  no  productions  of  genius  were  as  yet 
emanating  from  the  labours  of  Bardas  and  his 
associates,  the  inipulse  communicated  by  them 
continued  for  a  time  silently  to  urge  its  way. 
The  life  of  Constantiue  Porphyrogenitus^ 
which  was  spent  in  almost  unbroken  seclu- 
sion, whilst  the  affairs  of  his  empire  were  con- 

•  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  540.  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  550. 
Schoell,  1.  vi,  c,  Ixxxv.     Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  iv.  39. 

t  Mill's  Theod-  Ducas,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

X  There  is  fiome  confusion  about  the  affix  to  the  name 
of  this  individual,  who  is  indiHerently  styled  Constantine 
Vr.  and  VII.  It  arises  either  from  including  in  the  list  the 
soldier  who  was,  in  A.D.  407,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions in  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Constantiue,  (Gibbon,  c. 
XXX.  c.  xxxt.j  or  from  the  successor  of  Heraclius  bearing  the 
two  names  of  Heraclius  II.  and  Cons.tantine  III.  which  have 
been  severally  applied  to  him  by  his  historians.  Gibbon 
adopts  the  latter,  (c.  xiviii.)  and  consequently  styles  the  son 
of  Leo  the  Philosopher,  of  whom  I  speak,  Constantine  Vll. ; 
but  his  best  distinction  is,  perhaps,  the  epithet  of  Porphyron 
genitus,  which  the  same  hititorian  says  he  was  the  first  to  bear. 
(Gibbon,  ib.) 
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ducted  by  bis  guardians,  or  usurping  relatives,  *-^- 
was  one  continued  series  of  study  and  literary 
labour.  History,  morals,  polite  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,*  alternately  engaged  his  atten- 
tion; but  as  his  devotion  to  such  pursuits  arose 
in  a  great  degree  from  a  lethargic  and  luxurious 
temperament,  which  shunned  more  active  exer- 
tion, his  success  was  never  striking.  For  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  nation,  how- 
ever, his  laudable  exertions  were  unremitting, 
and  everj'  branch  of  popular  instruction  re- 
ceived a  ready  patronage  under  the  protection 
of  Constantine.f 


•  *•  Devoid  of  that  energy  of  character  which  could  emerge 
lalo  a  life  of  action  and  glory,  the  studies  which  had  amused 
aod  di^lBed  hifi  leisure,  were  incompalible  with  the  serious 
iatMB  of  a  sovereign.  •  •  •  •  His  books 
and  music,  his  pen  und  his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of 
xtnutemt-nt ;  and  if  he  could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  by 
ibe  lale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by 
tlw  nuBe  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with  a  personal  talent 
«lncb«fe«r  princes  could  employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity," — 
QMioa.     Benngton,  app.  i.  p.  £64. 

t  "  II  mit  un  grand  zcle  au  retablissement  des  sciences  et 
I,  01  tacha  de  procurer  a  la  jeunesse  studieuse  d'ha- 
I  ouiicres  de  philosophie,  de  rhetorique,  de  geom^trie,  et 
diValroiioraie.  Dee  persoones  distinguees  par  leur  rang  et 
Icur  exptrricnce  furent  choisies  pour  surveiller  ces  Etudes.  II 
timoiguoit  publiquement  le  caa  qu'il  faisott  de  I'lnstructioii, 
•I  ■Boan^ant  par  des  61oges  et  des  recompenses  ceux  qui 
•foieat  de  succes,   et  en  choisissant  dans  la  clasae  des 
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The  works  of  the  Emperor  himself,  though 
remarkable  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circimi- 
stances  under  which  he  WTote,  evince  but  little 
of  either  taste  or  judgment.  His  life  of  his 
grandfather,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  is  pompous 
and  oratorical,*  and  the  reputation  of  his  nu- 
merous otiier  productions  is  equally  mean.  The 
reader  will  find  an  ecjuitable  estimate  of  his 
merits,  in  the  criticisms  of  Gibbon, f  on  his 
Treatise  on  Government,  his  detail  of  the  fri- 
volous and  contemptible  ceremonies  of  the  By- 
zantine court,J  and  his  statistical  account  of 
the  imperial  Themes.  The  works  on  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  tactics,  composed  under  his  in- 


hommes  lettres  les  fonctionnaiies  ei  les  pr^>lats.  II  aimoit  les 
arts,  et  surtoutrarchitecture  et  La  ticulpture:  il  se  connuissoit 
en  muaique,"  &c.  &c.     Schoeil,  v.  vi.  p.  19. 

•  Genesius,  by  the  request  of  ConstantinCj  prepared,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  biography  of  Basil,  an  historical  account 
of  the  empire  during  the  reign  of  the  four  preceding  princes, 
from  A.D.  813;  and  a  continuation  was  added  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  containing  the  lives  of  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
Alexander,  his  brother,  Constantine  himself,  and  his  sod, 
Romanus  II.  that  is,  from  A.  D.  886  to  963.  BeringtOD, 
app-  i.  p.  565.  Schoell,  I.  vi.  c.  Ixxivi. — Harles,  sec,  v.  p. 
550.     Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  5.  xvii. 

f  Gibbon,  c.  liii. 

I  The  authorship  of  these  works  is  douhtfuliy  attributed  to 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
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spection,  are  equally  feeble  and  valueless ;  and  ^^^■ 
his  revision  of  the  Basilics  has  been  character- 
ised as  a  mere  **  partial  and  mutilated  version 
in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian." 

The  merits  of  Constantine  are  to  be  grounded, 
however,  less  on  his  acts  than  his  intentions;  since 
even  those  measures  which  he  adopted  as  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  of  learning,  proved 
in  numerous  instances  highly  prejudicial  to 
its  interests.  Such  was  his  classified  compila- 
tion* of  extracts  in  imitation  of  the  Myrio- 
biblon  of  Photius  :  it  consisted  of  fifty-three 
books,  each  comprehending  excerpts  on  a  parti- 
cular subject  connected  with  history,  morals,  and 
legislation,  geography,  agriculture,  and  science : 
works  of  general  utility  alone  were  admitted, 
and  those  of  imagination  or  invention  were 
carefully  excluded.  Of  tliis  grand  work,  two 
chapters  alone,  the  twenty-seventh  and  fiftieth, 
remain  :  the  one  comprising  notices  of  the  em- 
bassiesf  which  the  Romans  dispatched  or  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  other,  on  virtue  and  vice,J  con- 
sists of  quotations  and  fragments  from  the 
sophists  and  historians  of  the  early  ages.     The 

fects  of  this   undertaking,   it   has  been  ob- 
^ed,  were  calculated,  in  that  barbarous  era,  to 

•  Knpa?Miailr,s  yirofletrtf,  so  called  by  its  editor,  Theoiiosius. 

*  Vlefi  *A^rr^c  xacl  Kuxtas- 
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9I?'  engender  a  disregard  for  the  ori^nals,  whilst 
the  extracts  were  so  well  suited  to  the  indolent 
and  illiterate  taste  of  the  age ;  and  whilst  the 
nation  rested  content  with  the  superficial  glean- 
ings of  Constantine,  the  richer  sources  of  in- 
formation were  unvalued,  neglected,  and  lost.* 
The  time,  in  fact,  was  passed  when  learning 
could  charm,  or  genius  rouse,  the  ambition  of 
the  Greeks ;  politically  and  intellectually,  they 
were  sunk  almost  beyond  redemption,  and  their 
unresisting   submission     to    the    absolute   des- 
potism of  their  princes  f  was  heightened  by  a 
depressing  consciousness  of  the  debasement  in 
which  they  were  plunged,  and  from  which  they 
despaired  of  again  receding.     Like  the  reckless 
criminal,  who  would  check  the  occasional  bit- 
ings  of  remorse  by  destroying  every  memorial 
of  former  mnocence,  they  sought,  by  abandon- 
ing the  name  of  Greeks,  which  they  felt  they 
had  dishonoured,  to  stifle  their  regrets,  and  hide 
their  degradation  by  assuming  that  of  Romans. 
But  even  this  title,  likewise,  had  become  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  and  in  the 
same  century  of  which  I  speak,  the  petulant 

•  Mosheim,  Cent.  X.  p.  i,  c.  ii. 

t  The  legislative  and  executive  power  were  centred  in 
the  person  of  the  roonai-ch,  and  the  last  remains  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate  were  finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the 

Philosopher. — Gibbon. 
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ambassador  of  a  German  prince  dared  to  tell  -J^-^- 
the  Emperor  of  the  East,*  that  the  deepest 
insult  which  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
could  inflict  upon  their  enemies,  was  to  call 
them  Romans :  a  name  expressive  of  all  that  was 
base,  avaricious,  dastardly,  false,  and  ignoble.f 

•  Nicepboras  Phocas. 

t  **  Quod  DOS  Longobardi,  scilicet  Saxon e*,  Franci,  Lotba- 
ringi,  Bavarii,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedtgnamur,  ut 
initnicos  nostros  commoti,  nihil  aliiid  contumeliarum  nisi 
Romane  dicamus  :  hoc  solo,  id  est  Romanorum  nomine,  quic- 
qnid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timid itatia,  quicquid  avaritiee, 
qnicquid  luxurree,  quicquid  mcndacii,  omne  qijicquid  vitio- 
rum  e*t  comprehendente."  Luitprand.  in  Leg.  ad.  Ni.  Phocam. 

"  In  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and  decay/'  says 
Gibboo,  **  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople ;"  and  to  the  present,  the 
coiratries  of  Thrace,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece, 
retain  in  tbe  name  of  Roumelia  the  title  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Byzantine  Emperors. 

"  La  Romanic  s'appelloit  anciennement  Thrace,  roais 
CoDStantin  transferant  le  siege  de  I'Erapire  a  Constanti- 
nople, qu'il  DOmma  Rome  la  Neure,  voulut  aussi  que  le  pais 
dVentoar  s'appcUast  Romaine.  Depuis  les  Tutcs  ayant 
commence  leurs  conquestes  en  Europe,  par  celte  Province 
se  BODt  piesque  servis  du  mesme  nom,  et  I'ont  appeUee 
Romdi :  roais  sans  ^e  restraindre  aux  limites  de  la  Romaiae, 
lis  ont  appell6  Romeli  la  pluspart  de  ce  qu'ils  ont  conquis 
dam  l*Eiuope:  de  sorte  qu'aujourd'huy  ils  comprennent 
sous  ce  nom  toutes  les  terres  qui  soat  sujettes  au  Beglerbey 
dela  Grece,  doat  j'ay  parle  cy-dessus."  Bcauveau,  Voyage 
de  Levant,  p.  81.  Paris,  1619.  De  La  Guilletiere,  Lace- 
demone  Anc.  et  Nou.  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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The  successors  of  Constantine  inherited  nei- 
ther the  taste,  the  gentle  dispositions,  nor  the 
literary  ambition  of  their  predecessor.  The 
reign  of  Pliocas  was  productive  of  no  works 
of  even  ordinary  talent;  and  Busilius  II.  whose 
life  extended  into  the  succeeding  century,  so 
far  from  promoting  the  cause  of  learning,  de- 
clared it  "  a  useless  and  profitless  pursuit  ;"♦ 
and  sought  merely  to  perpetuate  that  night  and 
ignorance  into  whicli,  since  the  accession  of  Ro- 
manus  II.  the  nation  had  gradually  relapsed.f 

The  death  of  Constantine  IX.  tiie  imperial 
colleague  of  Basilius,  in  tlie  twenty*eighth 
year  of  the  eleventh  century^  concluded  a  reign 
which  has  been  wcU  denonunated  the  longest 
and  most  ignoble  in  the  Byzantine  history. 
His  successors,  down  to  the  deposition  of  Mi- 
chael Stratioticus,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,^   were  a  line  of 

*  Zonaras,  Annal.  I.  iii. 

t  Amongst  the  writers  of  this  century,  I  should  have 
mentioned  Simeon  the  Metapbrast,  who  composed,  at  the 
desire  of  Cansta.utiuc,  a  histoiy  of  the  Uvts  of  the  saints, 
distinguished  by  much  etoquence  and  a  highly  polished 
diction,  but  replete  with  fable  and  improbable  traditioas. — ■■ 
Gibbon,  c.  liii.  Schoelli  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxxv.  Berington,  app.  i. 
p.  5GS. 

Suidas,  too,  the  Lexico^apher,  of  whose  life  or  history 
little  or  nothing  ii  known^  has  sometimes  been  placed  in  the 
tenth  century,  j  A.D.  1057. 
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sovereigns  for  whom  contempt  has  scarcely  a  ^J*- 
fitting  epitliet,  and  during  whose  reigns  "  the 
Greeks,  degraded  below  the  common  line  of 
T^ervitude,  were  transferred,  like  a  herd  of  cattle, 
by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent  fe- 
males/** The  empire,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
basting  rapidly  to  decay,  its  provinces  invaded 
by  foreign  enemies,  and  its  domestic  tranquil- 
lity destroyed  by  perpetual  commotions,  con- 
spiracies, and  seditions,  as  the  factions  of  the 
populace  or  the  palace  alternately  decided  the 
successions  of  the  throne.f 

The  reign  of  Isaac  ConuTenus,  though  a.d. 
fnendly  to  literature  and  science,  J  was  too  hrief 
to  be  productive  of  any  important  results  to 
his  country ;  but  on  his  retirement  from  the 
cares  of  royalty,  his  patriotism  impelled  him, 
in  selecting  his  successor,  to  nominate  not  a 
prince  of  his  own  blood,  but  one  from  whose 
tried  abilities  he  was  led  to  anticipate  advan- 
tsges  to  the  empire.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  Constantine  Ducas,  who,  though  destitute 
of  learning  himself*  was  so  devotedly  its  ad- 
mirer, as  to  declare,  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  crown 
of  eloquence  was  superior  to  that  of  empire.  J 

•   Zoe  and   Theodora,   daughters  of  Constantine  IX. — 
GibboD. 
t  Moshetm.  Cent.  XL  p.  I.e.  2. 
t  Zonaras,  Annal.  1.  ili. 


A.D. 


A.D 
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ioS  '^^^  declaration  was,  perhaps,  insincere;  but 
its  avowal  served  to  prove  that,  by  whatsoever 
motives  lie  may  have  been  actuated,  or  how 
far  soever  he  may  have  sacrificed  his  imperial 
duties  to  unimportant  pursuits,!  he  was  still 
prepared  to  patronise  and  reward  the  cultivation 
of  letters. 

"Whatever  frivolities  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  character  of  Ducas,  descended  unim- 
paired to  liis  son  and  successor  Michael  VH. 
This  weak  and  contemptible  monarch,  whose 
vices  and  failings  were  fostered  rather  than 
subdned  by  his  intercourse  with  his  tutor,  the 
celebrated  Psellus  the  younger,  has  left  behind 
him  merely  the  reputation  of  pedantry  unre- 
deemed by  talent,  and  seems  to  have  been 
destined  by  nature  for  the  cloister,  to  which  he 
finally  retired.  Whilst  the  armies  of  the  tri- 
umphing Turks  were  invading  the  provinces 
of  his  empire,  Michael,  devoted  solely  to  the 
search  after  knowledge,  sat  with  his  sage  pre- 
ceptor engaged  in  polishing  puerile  and  sense- 
less verses,   balancing   points    of  grammatical 


*  Zonaras,  Annal.  K  iii. 

+  '*  III  the  labour  of  puerile  declamations  he  stfught,  with- 
out obtaining,  the  crown  of  eloquence,  more  precioas  in  his 
opinion  than  that  of  Rome;  and  in  the  subordinate  functions 
of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior." 
— Gibbon,  c,  xlviii. 
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«xpv«8Siof),  or  practising  the  art  of  rhetorical  de-  ^■^' 
claniation.     But  these  were  not  the  individuals 
under  whom  learning  was  to  flourish,  or  genius 
to  revive ;  nor  was  it  sudi  protection  wliich  the 
exigencies  of  the  age  demanded. 

The  Comnenian  family  returned  to  tlie  throne  ^^' 

■^  1081. 

in  A.  D.  1081,  on   tlie  investiture  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  the  nephew  of  Isaac,  with  tlie  pur- 
ple.    Though  a  patron  of  letters,  and  possessed 
of  a  mind  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree,  his 
reign  rolled  past  witliout  any  grand  or  general 
amelioration  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  his 
people;  and  the  members  of  his   own  family 
are    almost    the   only   indi>'iduals   whose   pro- 
ductions have  graced  the  literary  history  of  his 
age.     This,  however,  is  readily  accounted  for, 
by  the  frightful  crisis  in  which  he  found  the 
affairs  of  his  dominions.     In  the  East,  the  vic- 
torious Turks  had  spread  from   Persia  to  tlie 
Hellespont    the   rtign    of  the  Koran   and  the 
Crescent ;  and  in  the  West,  the  banner  of  the 
Cmas  was  displayed  by  the  liatins ;  **  Europe 
was  precipitated  upt>n  Asia,"  and  Constantinople 
was  beset  by  myriads  of  illiterate  and  semibar- 
barous  schismatics,  from  whom  civilization  had 
every  thing  to  dread  and  nought  to  hope  for. 
Thus,  engrossed  by  foreign  conquest  and  do- 
mestic policy,  the  minor  interests  of  the  state 

TOL.   IL  K 
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iIi'b?'  ^^^®  comparatively  neglected ;  and  the  fame 
acquired  by  Alexius  from  his  shrewd  diplomacy 
and  prudent  administration,  is  somewhat  dashed 
by  the  imputation  of  habitual  hypocrisy  and 
religious  intolerance. 

Independently  of  the  productions  of  Psellus, 
whose  reputation  has  in  some  degree  acquired 
a  fictitious  brilliancy  from  the  dark  foil  of  ig- 
norance by  which  it  is  surroimded,  the  annals 
of  this  century  can  boast  but  few  monuments 
of  genius.  This  distinguished  scholar,  who 
has  been  honoured  by  his  admirers  with  the 
title  of  "  the  Prince  of  Literature/'  was  bom 
of  a  patrician  family  at  Constantinople,  about 
A.  D.  1020,  and  after  a  long  life  devoted  to  let- 
ters and  study,  during  which  he  had  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  numerous  emperors,  he  was 
finally  disgraced  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  and 
died  in  obscurity.  His  prolific  pen  was  em- 
ployed on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  the  sci- 
ences, philosophy,  theology,  history,  oratory, 
medicine ;  and  from  the  infinite  variety  of 
his  pursuits,  he  has  been  denominated  by  his 
contemporai'ics  Polyg^raphes.  His  TVTitings,  of 
which  a  portion  only  has  been  printed,  evince 
a  profundity  of  attainment,  a  clearness  of  in- 
tellect, and  an  elegance  of  diction,  that  entitle 
him  to  rank,  not  only  above  all  the  literati  of 
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IIS  age,  mit  even  amongst  those  of  a  more  en- 
lightened era.* 

About  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Chro- 
nide  of  Theophanesf  was  continued  by  John 
Scyhtza,J  who  had  previously  filled  a  number  of 
the  lofty-sounding  offices  under  the  Byzantine 
court,  and  who  afterwards  produced  an  histo- 
rical epitome,  of  some  repute  as  a  compilation, 
of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  reign 
of  Michael  I.  to  the  accession  of  the  Comneni. 
Of  this  latter  work,  a  monk  of  the  same  age, 
George  Cedrenus,J  has  made  liberal  use  in  his 
Chronicle  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  tlie 
same  period, — a  composition  abounding  with 
fables,  which  could  only  have  been  promulgated 
in  an  age  as  deficient  in  judgment  as  vitiated 
in  taste. 

To  the  last  hours  of  his  existence,  Alexius 
had  been  importuned  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter 
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*  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  576.  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  Ixxir. 
e.  ixxxvi.  c.  xciv.  c.  xcviiL  Gibbon,  c.  xlviii.  Harles,  sec. 
▼.  p.  557.  Fabricius,  1.  v.  c.  S8.  Harris,  p.  iu.  c.  IT. 
p.  290. 

t  See  p.  no.     Harles,  sec.  ▼.  p.  556. 

I  ScHoeU,  1.  vi.c.  Ixxxt.     BerlngtOQ,  app.  i.  p.  580. 

S  Boederus,  sec.  P.  C.  xi.  p.  91.  BeiingtoD,  app.  i.  p. 
69$,  Scboeil,  I.  vi.  c.  ixxxv.  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  555.  Fa- 
bridiu,  L  T.  c.  iv.  40. 
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the  succession  in  favour  of  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter Anna ;  but  his  stubbornness  or  probity  was 
proof  against  every  entreaty,  and  in  a.  D.  1118 
he  bequeathed  the  throne  to  John,  the  eldest  of 
his  surviving  sons,  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Coinneni.  Foiled  in  her  intrigues,  the  Princess 
and  her  husband  Nicepliorus  Bryennius  con- 
spired against  her  brother;  but  the  plot  having 
failed  through  the  scruples  or  weakness  of  her 
colleague,  she  owed  her  life  to  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  Emperor.*  Stung  with  indigna- 
tion rather  tlian  remorse,  she  accepted  of  his 
pardon,  but  in  terms  which  bespoke  the  bold- 
ness of  her  character ;  she  exclaimed  that  nature, 
in  the  formation  of  herself  and  her  husband, 
had  mistaken  the  sexes,  and  endowed  Bryen- 
nius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  Siie  continued 
to  reside  at  the  court  till  the  death  of  Nice- 
phorus,  in  a.  d.  1137,  when,  having  lost  her 
best  protector,  and  wearied  with  the  world,  she 
retired  to  a  convent,  and  devoted  the  residue 
of  her  days  to  the  composition  of  a  memoir  of 
her  father. 

This  monument  of  filial  tenderness,  entitled 
the  Alexiad,  was  the  continuation  of  a  history 
of  the  house  of  tlie  Comneni,  undertaken  by  her 
husband  at  the  request  of  Irene,  and  continued 

•  Gibbon,  c.  xlriii. 
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till  the  accession  of  his  father-iii-Iaw. 
qualifications  for  the  task,  Anna  speaks  with 
confidence  in  her  preface.  "  I,"  says  she,  **  the 
child  of  an  emperor,  born  and  educated  in  the 
purple,  no  stranger  to  literature,  but  on  the 
contrary,  having  sought  with  ardour  to  attain 
perfection  in  the  graces  of  my  native  Ian. 
guage,  and  having  cultivated  rhetoric,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  sciences  whicli  strengthen  the 
mind,  (for  thus  may  I,  without  an  imputation 
of  Tanity,  speak  of  those  attainments  for  wliich 
I  am  indebted  to  heaven,  to  my  own  perse- 
verance, and  the  aid  of  circumstances,)  have 
undertaken  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  my 
lather,  which  merit  not  forgetfulness,  nor  to  be 
swept  by  the  tide  of  time  into  the  ocean  of  ob- 
livicro."  With  this  conception  of  her  acquire- 
ments, Anna  commenced  and  completed  the  life 
of  her  parent ;  a  work  whose  analysis  well  dis- 
plays the  several  traits  which  distinguished  the 
mind  of  its  author, — vanity,  ambition,  affection, 
and  feebleness.  Her  style,  though  often  grace- 
ful and  polished,  is  flowery  and  poetic  to  excess, 
evincing  the  importance  which  she  attached  to 
having,  as  she  herself  observes,  attuned  her 
tongue  to  tones  of  Attic  elegance ;  and  her 
work,  though  interesting  and  valuable  on  the 
whole,  must  be  read  with  caution,  and  a  due 
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nS"  °"  ^'^®  ^^^  ^^  Sicily  and  Egypt.  His  intervals 
of  repose  were  devoted  to  the  profitless  but  still 
popular  pursuits  of  theology  and  polemics  ;  and 
when  again,  in  a.d.  1147,  the  empire  was  over- 
run by  a  fresh  host  of  Crusaders,  more  formida- 
ble still  than  their  predecessors,  he  treated  them 
with  the  same  policy  and  juTjdence  which  had 
marked  the  conduct  of  Alexius.  Amidst  these 
commotions,  and  the  atrocities  which,  in  the 
close  of  this  century,  marked  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  annals,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  patromige, 
or  searcli  for  the  productions,  of  learning.*  That 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  still 
existed,  even  during  this  gloomy  era,  is,  how- 
ever, attested  by  the  number  of  scholiasts  who 
flourished  under  the  five  succeeding  princes ; 
and  the  labours  of  Eustathius  and  the  Tzetzes, 
whilst  evincing  this  prevalent  disposition  to 
reading  and  inquiry,  argue,  at  the  same  time, 
the  total  corruption  of  the  popular  dialect  of 
the  day. 

The  works  of  Constantuie  Manasses,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  produced  his 
Metrical  Chronicle,  and  tale  of  Aristander  and 

•  From  this  censure  almost  the  only  exception  is  that  of 
Cinnatnus  the  liistoriaD,  who  composed  a  life  of  Calo  John 
and  Manuel,  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  Ihe  Byzan- 
tine Collection. 
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Callithea,*  have  been  cited  as  the  earliest  spe- 
cimens extant  of  the  accentual  versification^ 
which,  at  a  remote  period,  superseded  tlie  use  of 
quantity  in  Grecian  poetry,|  Examples,  how- 
ever, long  antecedent  to  Manasses,  are  still  to 
be  found,  and  the  verses  of  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  quoted  by  Leo  Allatius,J  and  attri- 
buted to  the  ninth  century,^  are  as  perfect  in 
their  formation  and  peculiarities  as  those  of 
Manasses.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
accuracy  at  what  time  the  substitution  of 
accent  for  quantity  took  place  amongst  the 
Latins ;  but  the  verses  of  Commodianus,  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  fifth  and  even  to 
the  third  century,  attest||  the  eariy  introduc- 

•  Schoell,  I.  ri.  c.  74,  85.       t  Leake's  Researches,  p.  72. 
X  In  his  Diatriba  de  Slcaeonum  Scriptis,  Paris,  1664.  See 
Luigins,  Iiitrod.  p.  8. 

\  AUaiius  places  Metaphrastes  about  A.D.  650.     Schoell, 
who  assigns  to  him  a  rather  later  period,  makes  no  mentioa 
political  verses. 
Sorae  specimens   have   been  quoted  by  Harris,  in  bis 
Philological  Inquiries,  p.  ii.  c.  ii.  such  as — 
Jupiter  hie  natus  Tn  insult  Cret&  Slturno 
Vt  fuit  adultus  patretn  de  regno  pdvavit. 
again — 

Tot  rSJim  crTmlfnTbus  p2lrricldara  quoqu^  futuriiiD 
Ex  5uct6rTtiite  vestra  conluilstT'  Yn  attiim. 
Id  which  the  metre  of  the  tines  is  attained  by  accent  {Joae, 
vitb  a  total  outrage  of  quantity. 
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tion  of  the  change.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  the 
comiptions  commenced  probably  about  the  same 
time;*  and  one  of  the  most  likely  causes  as- 
signed for  the  alteration,  was  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  for  the  composition  of  whose  po« 
pular  poetry  and  hymns  it  afibrded  greater 
facility.  The  name,  likewise,  of  "  Political"  or 
vulgar  verses,'!"  appears  in  some  degree  to 
strengthen  the  conjecture.  After  the  verses  of 
Photius  and  Metaphrastes,  referred  to  above, 
in  the  ninth  century,  we  have  again  examples 
from  Pselliis  and  Philippus  Solitarius  in  the 
eleventh,!  and  from  Theodore  Prodromes 
(who  wrote,    however,    chiefly    in    iambics,^) 


♦  Joh.  Mich.  Langtus.  ad  Poesin  Barbaro-GrEBcara  iDtro- 
ductio,  AltdorGi,  1707,  p.  6.  Fauriel,  p.  xii.  Col.  Leake  is 
certainly  wanting  in  his  usual  accuracy,  in  attributing  them 
to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  .^'Researches,  p.  99. 

f  Sn^o*  iroKiTixo).  These  consist  of  fifteen  syllables, 
(any  occasional  exuberance  being^  suppressed  by  aphteresis 
or  synalephe,)  with  an  accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  a 
ctesura  after  the  eighth  syllable.  But  besides  the  political 
yerses,  we  meet  in  the  ninth  century,  and  subsequently,  ana- 
creontics and  iambics  composed  on  the  same  principle. 

X  Langius,  p.  16.  sec.  x.  1.  vi,  Psellus  has  some  verses 
on  grammar;  and  Philip,  a  poem,  entitled  "  Dioptra,  or  a 
rule  of  christian  life,  being  a  dialogue  between  the  soul  and 
body." — Schoell,  1.  v.  c  74. 

§  Of  the  accentuated  iambics,  one  of  the  earliest  speci> 
mentis  that  of  Metaphrastea,  quoted  by  Allatiua  and  Langius, 
aa  address  to  his  soul,  'Ei;  riiv  Hiav  ^v^i^v  :  — 
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and   John   Tzetzes,   besides    Manasses  in  the  ,^.d. 
twelfth* 


2irouS«0's  Twv  cuiv  i^a\eipnv  crraia/x^Tco 
To  ypafjLfjucrelov.     'AAA«  jtt^  iraKiv  v/atj 
r^f  riv  o^tiXai,   xa)  mapopyi^uv  diXa. 

To  xoim  a^aati  a**  roi}  /3/oi>  reAo^j 
''OvTca   puTcJ^i)  xai  |9ej3o^/3t>gci;jctfVi)V 
OI  fMi  r/  S^acTd; ;  ow;  urtj]   'cxo^tipiou 
To  Tix^v,  6  xlpyvtri  -dufirOf  Ku^fou. 

Of  the  Political  verses,  or  trochaics,  which  are  the  moat 
abandjuit,  I  shall  quote  from  the  s^ame  source  a  few,  in 
order  to  illustrate  their  formation.  They  are  from  an  al- 
pbabeiical  anagram  of  Metaphrastes. 

B^^  TO  ^^txco^eorarov  Kplceoos  rrji  fi.r/aXrjs 

EiT^  ayodwv,  »Tr  xoxeiov,  aS/xav  ^  Ciixa/fuy.  x>  T.  X. 

Of  tlie  various  Anacreootics,  the  most  favourable  examples 
will  be  found  in  the  modem  lyrics  and  Bacchanalian  Hongs 
of  Cbri&topoolo ;  (ra  Aupixa  xa)  Baxyixa  rou  Al&avaaiov 
X^MTOvooAoo,  the  editions  are  numerous,  one  was  printed 
nt  Athens  in  1825.)  Bui  the  reader  will  be  better  pleased  to 
hare  a  specimen  from  a  more  celebrated  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  from  a  version  of  Homer,  printed  at  Venice, 
by  Pioelti  in  1540,  and  referred  to  by  Harris,  Phil.  Inq. 
p.  n.  c  8. 

Ti^  o^yijv  aSs,  xotl  \syt, 

*  Langius,  p.  17.  ^ 
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In  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  referred  to  the 
dissensions  of  tlie  Angeli,  and  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  this  event, 
the  most  interesting  and  authentic  meinonals 
are  drawn  from  the  reports  of  Nicetas,  of  Co- 
losses  in  Plirygia,  an  eye-witness  of  the  cata- 
strophe, who,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  retired 
to  the  dominions  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  at  Nice, 
where  he  composed  his  History  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  from  Calo  John  to  the  accession 
of  Baldwin.  With  considerable  talent,  judg- 
ment, and  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts,  his 
works  are  read  with  interest  and  pleasure ;  but 


Too  n»)A,«/5ow  'Ap^iAAEce?, 
rialf  eyevrr''  6\fflf/«, 

Elf  TOwj    Ap^ai'ouf  '.ij  «rawaf, 
Kai  croXXa;  ^tj^ai  uvi^sletf 
rieof  anrecTTeiAtv  il5''A^j', 
Id  this,  which  is  exactly  the  metre  of  Dryden's 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble, 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ; 
the  classical  ear  of  the   English  student  will  scarcely  re- 
cognise the  lofty  Mi]viv  atiBt  Sea  of  its  great  original. 

The  introduction  of  rhyme  is  likewise  a  disputed  era 
amongst  the  modern  Greek  philologists  ;  but  few  eicainples 
of  it,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  occur  anterior  to  A.  D.  1300, 
but  in  the  popular  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  varieties. 
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his  style  is  ambitious   and  rhetorical*  and  his  ^•^• 

•^  .  *  1204. 

statements,  owing  to  the  natural  indignation 
and  prejudices  of  an  injured  man,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution  and  scrutiny.*  In  the 
plunder  of  the  city,  the  attention  of  the  Cru- 
saders was  attracted  solely  by  objects  of  pecu- 
niary value,  and  its  almost  incredible  hoards  of 
wealth  ;t  they  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
appreciate  literary  treasures;  and  whilst  the 
libraries  were  committed  to  the  flames,  or  their 
contents  borne  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople on  the  spears  of  the  soldiers,  the  chiefs 
displayed  in  derision,  ink,  pens,  and  paper,  as 
the  arms  of  the  inglorious  Greeks4 

The  progress  of  learning  was  of  course  sus-  ' 


AD. 

204— 
1261. 


*  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  568.  Schoeil,  1.  vi.  c»  84.  Boeclerus, 
•ec.  P.  C.  xii.  p.  96.     Beringtoa,  app.  i.  p.  609. 

f  **  II  is  generally  believed,"  says  Gibbon,  "  that  the 
•ccret«  far  exceeded  the  acknowledged,  plunder.  Yet  the 
ma^itude  of  the  prize  surpassed  the  largest  scale  of  ex- 
perience or  expectation.  After  the  whole  had  been  equally 
dirided  between  the  French  and  Venetians,  50,000  marks 
were  deduced,  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  former  and  the 
dcnaods  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the  French  amounted 
to  400,000  marks  of  silver,  about  300,000/.  sterling ;  nor  can 
I  better  appreciate  the  value  of  that  sum  in  the  public  and 
private  transactions  of  tlie  age,  than  by  deBiting  it  as  seven 
tiBoe*  the  auuual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  England," — 
DecL  and  Fall,  c.  Ix. 

I  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c  Ix. 
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pended  at  the  capital  during  the  residep,ce  of 
the  Latins,  religious  hatred  and  political  ani- 
mosity alike  preventing  the  captives  from 
coalescing  with  their  conquerors,  whose  pa- 
tronage was  in  some  degree  essential  to  the  en- 
couragement of  literary  pursuits.*  The  indi- 
viduals of  education  or  genius  who  survived 
the  siege,  sought  refuge  at  Trehizond  and  Nice ; 
and  Byzantium  was  abandoned  to  the  strangers, 
and  those  whom  poverty  prevented  from  emi- 
gration. Under  Vataces,  who,  in  a.  d.  1222, 
succeeded  to  Theodore  Lascaris  in  the  empire 
of  Nice,  the  cause  of  public  instruction  was 
warmly  supported  ;f  and  whilst  at  Constanti- 
nople the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  people  was 
rapidly  imbibing  corruption  from  the  idiom 
of  the  French,  the  ancient  language  of  Greece 
was  preserved  in  its  purity  by  the  inhabitants 
of  these  flourishing  retreats,  whence  it  again 
emerged  on  the  restoration  of  the  Paleologi : 
nor  were  their  pens  in  the  interim  unem- 
ployed. It  was  then  that  Blemmidas  stu- 
died philosophy,  physics,  and  the  theory  of 
governraent,J    and    AcropolitaJ    and    Pachy- 


•  RizOf  p.  17. 

I  Scboell,  I.  vi.  c.  9*. 
geography. — lb.  c.  90. 

^  Gibtx>D,  c.  Ixu.    Schoell,  1.  vt.  c.  86 
c.  i.  10. 


t  Gibbon,  c.  Ixii. 
He  likewise  wrote  some  works  od 


Fabrtctue,  1.  v. 
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meres*  devoted  tliemselves  to  commemorating 
the  events  of  their  own  times. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  attention  of 
Michael  Paleologiis,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Latins  from  Constantinople,  was  the  revival  of 
education,  and  the  re-establishment  of  semi- 
naries for  public  instruction.  The  direction  of 
these  he  entrusted  to  Manuel  Holobolus,  a  scho- 
lar and  a  churchman,  whom,  however,  he  shortly 
after  deprived  of  his  ears  and  nose,  for  daring 
to  censure  his  barbarity  to  John  Ijascaris,  his 
pupil  and  lawful  sovereign,!  and  finally  drove 
from  the  capital  with  the  grossest  indignities, 
in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  union  of 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  attempted  by 
Michael.  It  was  not  under  the  patronage  of 
such  a  monarch,  that  the  fallen  character  of  the 
age  could  be  retrieved ;  and,  in  fact,  after  a  few 
years  of  his  stormy  reign  had  elapsed,  he  was 
forced  to  devote  his  energies  rather  to  the  pro- 
tection than  the  improvement  of  his  dominions. 

The  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  which  extended 
iDto  the  fourteenth  centurijy  was  remarkable 
merely  for  religious  controversy  and  foreign  and 
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1204 — 
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*  Schoell,  I.  Ti.  c.  86.  Pachymeres,  besides  history,  ap- 
plied himself  likewise  to  the  study  of  mathematics  Hnd  phi- 
lotO{^y. — lb.  c.  92-94.  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  57^.  Fabricius, 
L  fi  c.  i.  II. 

f  Gibbon,  c.  Ixii. 
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domestic  broils;  whilst  the  advancing  power 
of  the  Turks  was  from  year  to  year  extending 
over  the  unprotected  provinces  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  ornaments  of  his  court  were  Theo- 
dore Metochita,  liis  logothete,  or  principal  mi- 
nister, Nicephorus  Gregoras,  the  historian,  and 
Maximus  Planiides,  the  learned  editor  of  £sop, 
and  compiler  of  a  valuable  Anthology.  The 
former  was  as  highly  distinguished  for  the 
graces  of  his  person,  as  the  endowments  of  his 
mmd  ;  and  so  extensive  was  his  erudition,  that 
he  was  designated  by  his  colleagues  a  living 
cyclopffidia.  His  studies  included  natural 
philosophy,  history,  and  the  more  abstruse  sci- 
ences, in  which  his  proficiency  has  been  enthu- 
siastically mentioned  by  his  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  Nicephorus.*  The  Byzantine  History 
of  the  latter,  which  is  his  most  celebrated  pro- 
duction, abounds  with  that  affectation  and  pom- 
posity, which  characterised  the  mind  and  de- 
meanour of  its  writer  ;  but  in  it  eventii  are  im- 
partially and  clearly  detailed.  A  portion  of  it 
only  has  been  published,  the  conclusion  remain- 
ing still  in  manuscript.!     Planudes,  however. 


•  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  618.  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  94.  Fa- 
bricius,  L  v.  c.  xxx, 

f  Pabricius,  1.  v.  c.  1.  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  614,  et  teq. 
Schoell,  i  vi.  c.  84.  Boecleras,8ec.  P«  C.  xiii.  p.  105.  Harks, 
fiec.  T.  p.  676. 
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was,  if  not  in  mind  the  most  orijrinal,  at  least  ^P' 
in  acquirement  tlie  most  extraordinary  man 
of  his  age.  Of  his  life  but  few  particulars  are 
known :  he  was  bom  in  Nicomedia,  resided  at 
Constantinople,  was  ambassador  from  Androni- 
cuistothe  Venetians,  and  died  about  a.d,  1350. 

Amongst  his  other  peculiarities,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  he  was  the  first  individual  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  what  are  termed  the  Arabic 
numerals.  His  learning,  which  extended  to 
almost  every  branch,  was  devoted  to  the  com- 
position of  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and 
poetry  and  philology,  arithmetic  and  Latin 
literature,  rhetoric  and  ethics,  have  been  equal- 
ly illustrated  by  the  pen  of  Flanudes.*  It  must 
not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  he  possessed 
neither  the  power  of  creative  genius,  nor  dis- 
cerning taste,  and  that  strength,  rattier  than 
elegance,  was  the  characteristic  of  his  mind. 

During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Andronicus,t  the  dynasty  of  the  em- 
p«t>rs   received   tlie   fatal   wound,   which  was 

•  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  628.  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  72,  74,  79, 
81.     Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  575. 

t  Of  these  an  eloquent  but  insincere  account  has  been 
fornbbed  us  by  the  principal  actor,  John  Cmtacuzenus, 
vritteo  after  his  abdication,  in  a  convent. — Gibbon,  c.  Ixiii. 
ScKoell,  I.  vi.  c.  86.  Berington,  app.  i.  p.  622.  Boeclerus, 
sec.  P.  C.  xiii.  p.  105.  Harles,  sec.  v.  p.  577.  Fabricius,  U  v. 
c.  i.  If. 
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to  terminate  in  its  annihilation  ;  the  Turks 
gained  that  footing  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  they  never  abandoned  till  the 
race  of  its  feeble  monarchs  was  no  more.*  From 
this  period  till  the  utter  overthrow  of  Byzan- 
tium, its  annals  form  a  picture  as  melancholy  as 
disgusting ;  its  princes,  though  their  possessions 
were  dwindled  to  the  extent  of  a  worthless  pro- 
vince, were  still  madly  pursuing  idiotic  falla- 
cies,'!" whilst  the  breasts  of  their  subjects  were 
festering  with  envenomed  controversy  ;  apathy 
alone  seemed  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
seizing  at  once  upon  their  remnant  of  a  terri- 
tory, which  they  appeared  to  wait  for  as  a  prize 
that  was  shortly  to  drop  of  its  owe  accord 
into  their  hands,  without  requiring  even  the 
effort  of  a  grasp.  In  vain  the  terrified  vic- 
tims at  last  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
infatuation,  and  looked  alternately  with  hor- 
ror on  their  expectant  foe,  and  with  pitiable 
entreaty  towards  the  christians  of  Europe; 
in  vain  they  sought  to  bury  in  oblivion  those 
baneful  enmities  which  they  now  discovered. 


•  In  A.  D.  1533,  the  Turks  established  themselves  at  Nice, 
the  metropolis  of  Biihynia. 

t  Such  were  the  Omphalop8ychi»  who  sought  for  the  divJDe 
light  in  their  navel;  a  controversy  which  occupied  a  long; 
portion  of  the  reign  of  John  Paleeobgus. — Gibboa,  c.  Ixiii. 
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when  too  late,  had  left  them  a  deserted,  un-  ^.^ 
friended,  and  solitary  prey  to  the  destroyer. 
They  made  some  imploring  efforts  to  ohtain, 
through  an  ecclesiastical  union,  the  alliance 
of  Christendom ;  but  their  advances  were  re- 
ceived with  coldness  abroad,  and  opposed  by 
fiery  fanaticism  at  home.*  The  Ottomans  re- 
garded the  impotent  attempt  with  scorn  and 
derision ;  and  at  length,  wearied  with  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle,  they  placed  their  hand  upon 
the  worthless  throne,  and  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  Mahomet. 

During  this  gloomy  era,  we  can,  of  course, 

look  for  no  written  memorials  of  the  expiring 

literature  of  Greece:  we  only  know,  from  the 

evidence  of  Philelfo  and  others,  that  education 

was  still  a  primary  object  with  the  higher  orders 

of  the  capital ;  and  the  labour  of  the  scholiasts, 

or  the  productions  of  antiquity,  serve  to  show 

that  a  taste  for  classical  learning  was  not  yet 

extinguished  in  the  East.    The  mournful  tale 

of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 

entrance   of  the    Turks  into  the  seven-hilled 

dty  of  the  Cajsars,  is  related  by  three  indivi-. 

duals  who  survived  the  national  ruin  :  Ducas, 

Chalcondylas,  and  Fhranza,  with  whose  works 
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A'i>.  we  close  the  tedious  series  of  the  Byzantine 
historians.* 

In   the   Island  of  Lesbos,  which  remained 

*  The  Col'ection  koown  under  this  title  commences  after 
Procopius,  and  includes  the  works  of  upwards  of  fifty  au- 
thors, from  Justinian  to  Mahomet  II.  The  first  edition, 
superintended  by  Philippe  Labbe,  a  Jesuit,  v?as  undertaken  by 
command  of  Louis  XIV^.  but  from  the  difficulty  of  bring^ing 
together  materials,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  still  in 
manuscript,  the  series  is  deficient  in  chronological  arrange- 
ment; and  owing  to  the  varied  taste  of  the  numerous  editora, 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  and  frequently  of  perspicuity,  in 
the  several  works.  The  Byzantiue  historians  are  usually  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  the  first,  containing  Zonaras,  Nicetas, 
Chouiates,  Nicephorus  GregoraSj  and  Chalcondylus,  whose 
united  volumes  form  one  continuous  history  of  Byzantium.  In 
the  second  are  arranged  the  compilers  of  chronicles  from  the 
earlier  ages  to  the  era  of  the  authors,  such  as  Syncellus, 
Theophanes  the  Isaurian,  Malala,  Scylitza,  and  others.  The 
third  comprises  those  whose  labours  refer  only  to  a  single 
period,  the  retgn  of  an  emperor  or  life  of  an  individual,  and 
these,  as  they  frequently  treat  of  their  own  contemporaries,  are 
usually  the  most  valuable  and  interesting ;  such  are  Agathias, 
Sytnocatta,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Anna  Comnena, 
&c.  The  fourth  class  includes  writers  on  antiquities  and 
statistics,  as  Paulus  Silentiarius,  to  whose  metrical  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  I  have  already  ailuddd  ( 
Hierocles  the  Grammarian,  who,  in  a  sort  of  traveller's  guide- 
book, gives  an  account  of  sixty-four  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
the  Themes  of  Constantine  VII,  &c.  Exclusively  of  these, 
there  are  a  few  not  included  amongst  the  Byzantine  writers, 
Xipbilinus,  Poeanlus,  and  Dares  the  Phrygian,  besides  a  host 
of  authors  on  the  ecclesiastical  aanais  of  By/antium. 
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in  the  family  of  Gasteluzzi,  till  wrested  from 
them  by  Mahomet  II.,  Duces,  a  descendant 
of  the  imperial  family,  composed,  after  the 
fall  of  the  city,  his  history,  which,  though  it 
runs  back  so  far  as  the  earliest  ages,  is  copious 
and  detailed  only  from  the  year  1341,  when 
John  Cantacuzene  was  declared  guardian  to 
young  Lascaris,  tOl  the  reduction  of  Leshos,  in 
A.D.  1462.  The  style  is  barbarous,  but  its  details 
evince  shrewd  reflection  and  political  sagacity.* 
Chalcondylas,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
was  credulous  as  a  chronicler,  but  rich  in  a  pro- 
fuition  of  valuable  facts  ;f  and  Phraiiza,  who 
concludes  the  list,  can  boast  neither  the  interest 
of  the  one  nor  the  talents  of  the  other.  On  the 
conquest  of  Constantino]>le,  he  was  sold  into 
slavery,  but,  being  subsequently  redeemed,  he 
withdrew  to  the  Court  of  Thomas,  the  gallant 
despot  of  the  Morea,  and  on  his  defeat,  retired 
to  a  Corfiot  monastery,  where,  under  the  name 
of  Gregorius,  he  compiled  liis  annals  of  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  fi-om  their  restoration  in  a.d.  1261,  to 
their  final  dispersion  in  a.  d.  1453.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  production  are  those  which  are 
common  to  almost  the  entire  suite  of  his  fellow- 
writers — an  luigraceful  and  affected  style,  a  fri- 

•  Harles,  sec.  y.  p.  585.     Schoell,  I.  vi.  c.  86. 
t  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c,  84.      Fabricius,  I.  v.  c.  i.  14.      Harles. 
lec.  T.  p-  585. 
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volous  gamility,  a  superstitious  enumeration  of 
unimportant  phenomena,  and  a  manifestation 
of  prejudices  towards  the  factions  of  the  church 
or  state.*  These  annalists  of  the  middle  ages 
can,  in  fact,  be  regarded  not  as  supplying  his- 
tory itself,  but  materials  for  its  composition  ; 
and  necessity  alone  has  given  them  popularity 
and  importance,  since  they  are  the  sole  sources 
of  information  which  we  possess  regarding  those 
remote  and  gloomy  periods.  Those  of  them 
who  pretended  to  originality  in  composition, 
generally  speaking,  possessed  neither  judgment, 
taste,  nor  critical  acumen ;  their  style  sinking  at 
one  time  into  puerile  simplicity,  and  at  others 
bursting  forth  into  an  affectation  of  sublimity  as 
ludicrous  as  contemptible.  Where  their  lan- 
guage is  free  from  grammatical  barbarisms,  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  is  tortured  by  in- 
volved piiraseology,  undefined  epithets,  and  ob- 
solete expressions  ;  or  his  patience  is  exhausted 
by  a  profusion  of  tasteless  ornament  or  inap- 
plicable imagery.  Of  those  who  confined  them- 
selves to  the  humbler  walk  of  compiling  from 
the  labours  of  others,  the  only  object  seemed  to 
be,  an  anxiety  to  amass  material,  however  gross» 
and  congregate  incidents,  however  ill-attested. 

•  Boeclems,  sec.  P.  C.  xv.  p.  106.     Harles,  aec.  v.  p.  586. 
Schoel!,  I.  vi.  c.  S6.     Gibbon,  c.  Ixvi. 
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Truth  and  fable,  the  sacred  and  profane,  super-  f^^- 
stition  and  historical  veracity,  are  promiscu- 
ously blended  throughout  their  volumes ;  and 
not  unfrequently,  in  their  quotations,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  original  is  destroyed  and  de- 
faced, in  order  to  conceal  the  thefts  of  the  pla- 
giarist.* 

In  reviewing  this  period,  from  Constantine 
the  Great  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  we 
cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  small  pro- 
portion of  authors  who  owe  their  birth  to  what 
may  be  properly  denominated,  Greece.  Athens, 
Thebes,  ajid  the  Peloponnesus,  have  furnished 
comparatively  none,  whilst  the  great  body  have 
issued  from  Alexandria,  Byzantium,  or  the  pro- 
vinces. During  this  long  era,  too,  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  which  in  Italy  and  the 
^Vest  was  perpetually,  however  slowly,  advan- 
cing, appears  to  have  been  almost  stationary  at 
Constantinople.  Diu"ing  nearly  twelve  cen- 
turies, no  new  discovery  calcidated  to  promote 
the  dignity  or  happiness  of  mankind,  no  fresh 
idea  to  cast  a  light  over  the  speculative  pursuits 
of  their  fathers,  no  iiigh  production  of  discern- 
ing judgment,  no  grand  effusion  of  creative 
genius^  was  added   to  the  patrimony    which 

*  Saint  Croix,  Exameo  des  HUlo.  d' Alexandre  le  Gr&ndi 
p.  ISS,  ra  Schoell,  vol,  v.  p.  356.     Gibbon,  c.  Hit. 
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they  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.*  But 
the  spurs  to  emulution  and  advancement  had 
long  been  withdrawn  from  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks :  surrounded  by  illiterate  nations,  stand- 
ing as  it  were  in  uisulated  civihzation,  amidst 
surrounding  barbarism,  their  ambition  was 
aroused  by  no  comparison  with  foreign  merit, 
exertion  was  suspended  by  vanitj'^  and  self- 
satisfaction,  and  apatliy  and  decay  were  gra- 
dually engendered  by  misfortunes  and  de- 
spair.f 

•  I  have  omiUed  in  this  sketch  any  mention  of  the  fate  of 
the  Drama  in  Greece.  Aa  the  remarkable  perfection  to 
which  this  art  attained  at  Athens,  was  in  a  great  degree  at- 
tributable to  the  honours  conferred  by  the  people  on  its  dis- 
tinguished cultivators,  so  one  of  the  first  incidents  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  contributed  to  hasten  its  decline, 
was  the  stigma  cast  by  the  Romans  on  the  person  and  pro- 
fession of  an  actor.t  When  thus  abandoned  to  a  worth- 
less and  dishonoured  caste,  the  caustic  satire  and  loose  pan- 
tomime of  the  Greeks  quickly  degenerated  into  vnlg^r  farce 
and  gross  obscenity  ;  and  as  the  genius  of  the  nation  declined, 
the  classic  productions  of  the  tragic  and  conuc  muse  were 
abandoned,  for  the  performance  of  dancers,  wrestlers,  and 
bufibons.§     The  sublimities,  or  graces  of  poetry,  gave  way 


t  Gibbon,  c.  Itii. 

I  As  the  genius  of  the  theatres  of  Rome  and  Greece  were, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  latter,  nearly  similar,  I  shall  in  this 
note  treat  of  their  decline  in  the  same  terms,  the  history  of 
the  one  being,  in  fact,  merely  that  of  the  other. 

^  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  popular  performances. 
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Towards  the  dose  of  their  political  existence,  f-^ 
and  under  the  government  of  a  family  whose 

before  the  allarements  of  processions  aad  melo-dramatic 
effect;*  the  powers  of  a  Roscius  or  a  Paris,  yielded  to  those 
of  a  pjrotechniBt,t  or  a  rope>dancer  ;t  and  morality  declin- 
ing with  taste,  the  theatres  gradually  became  the  haunts  of 
vice,  and  the  temples  of  depravity.§ 

This  new  passion,  too,  was  encouraged  by  the  satiety  aris- 
ing from  the  endless  repetition  of  the  productions  of  the 
eaijy  dramatic  writers  ;  whilst  the  talentless  authors  of  the 
age  could  furnish  no  fresh  variety,  nor  aspire  .to  the  produc- 

see  the  29th  and  30th  chapters  of  Julius  Ceesar  Bulenger,  de 
TlieatTO,  &c.  lib.  i. 

•  «•  Media  inter  carmina  poscunt 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles  :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 
Venim  equitis  quoqne  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana,"  &c. 

Horace^  £p.  ii.  lib.  ii.  v.  185. 
t  *'  Mobile  ponderibus  descendat  pegma  reductis, 
Inque  chori  speciem  spargentes  ardua  flammas 
Scena  rotet,  variasque  effingat  Mulciber  orbes 
Per  tabulas  impune  vagus." 

Claudian,  Paneg.  8. 
I  *'  An  magis  oblectant  animumj  aetata  petauro 

Corpora,  quique  solent  rectum  descenders  funem." 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  v.  265. 
\  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  v.  61. — For  authorities  of  the  ancients 
on  the  depravity  of  the  theatres  under  the  Romans,  see  c. 
zlii.  (^  Bulenger,  the  Histrio-mastix  of  Prynne,  where  they 
are  collected  ad  naiueantt  and  Collier's  invective  ag^nst  the 
stage.  The  author  of  this  last-mentioned  work  has  selected 
all  his  authorities  from  Prynne ;  but  his  volume  is  grossly  defi- 
cieot,  both  in  talent,  judgment,  and  candour. 
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^•^;  talents  and  melancholy  fate  alike  entitle  them 
to  regret,  taste,  if  not  genius,  seemed  in  some 

tion  of  any  thing  beyond  the  plot  of  a  pantomime.*  The 
evil  at  length  rose  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  become  alarm- 
ing ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  dancers  and 
musicians  was  so  excessive,  and  the  expense  at  which  they 
were  supported  so  enormous,  that  legislative  enactments  were 
necessary  for  their  salutary  restriction. f  As  the  empire  de- 
clined, the  progress  of  corruption  was  hastened  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Emperors;  Caligula  did  not  hesitate,  in  his 
rapturous  admiration,  publicly  to  reward  with  kisses  the  ini- 
mitable dancing  of  the  pantomime  Lepidus  Mnester,  and  to 
Hog  with  his  own  hand  those  who  presumed  to  disturb  the 
breathless  silence  of  the  theatre  during  his  performances ;( 
and  no  ardent  a  patron  was  he  of  these  exciting  amusements, 
that  he  occasionally  conferred  on  his  histrionic  buifoons  the 
government  of  valuable  provinces  and  elevated  offices  in  the 
state. 

This  popular  depravity  at  last  attracted  the  indignation  of 
the  Christian  church.^  and  the  pens  of  Cyprian  and  Cyril, 
of  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  directed 


*  Gibb.  xxxi.    Signorelh  Storiade'Teatri,  I.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  174. 

t  Suetonius,  in  vit4  Tiber,  c.  34.  The  vast  and  ma^ifi- 
cent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  3000  female  dancers 
and  by  3000  singers,  with  the  masters  of  the  respective 
choruses.  Such  was  the  popular  favour  which  they  enjoyed, 
that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished 
from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public  plea- 
sures exempted  them  from  a  law  which  was  strictly  executed 
against  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts. — Gibbon,  c.  xxxi. 
and  Signorelli,  p.  173  ;  from  Ammianus,  I.  xiv.  c.  6. 

I  Suetonius  in  vita  Calig.  c.  55. 

^  Schtegcl'fi  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  24.     Arti-^ 
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degree  to  revive.  Apparently  ashamed  of  their 
own   degenerate  productions,  the  enlightened 

to  the  acnihilalion  of  the  abuse.  At  the  first  and  second  Coun- 
cils of  Arle«,  held  under  Coiistanttne  the  Great,"  A.  D.  Sl4i 
and  A.D.  .120,  players  were  excommumcated  by  the  assem- 
bled prelates ;  and  in  the  subsequent  and  numerous  councils 
held  at  Carthage,  Constantinople,  and  elsewhere,  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  church  were  denounced  against  all  frequent- 
crs  of  theatres,  especially  the  clergy.  Nor  were  the  efforts 
oflliese  pious  fathers,  though  slow,  altogether  without  effect; 
and  Saint  Augustine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
dwells  with  evident  pleasure  on  the  incipient  disappearance 
of  the  abomination.  •'  In  what  particular,"  he  exclaims,  "is 
the  happiness  of  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity  di- 
minished, unless  it  be  in  the  abandonment  of  those  pleasures 
which  tended  to  abuse,  to  pervert  the  blessiugs  conferred  by 
providence,  or  unless  they  cousider  this  a  gloomy  period 
in  which,  throughout  almost  every  city,  we  can  trace  the  gia> 
dual  disappearance  of  theatres,  those  haunts  of  wickedness 
and  hot-beds  of  polIutioQ."t 

StiU,  however,  even  at  this  debased  era,  the  works  of  the 


A.D. 
146S. 


cle  Drama,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encycl.  Brit,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Voltaire,  MMange  Philos.  v.  ii.  des  divers 
changero.  arriv.  k  I'art  Trag.  p.  491. 

•  Glorying  in  the  hostility  manifested  by  Constantine  the 
Great  "  to  stage  playes,"  Prynne  gives  him  with  exulta- 
tion the  title  of  "  an  Englishman  born  ,"  alluding,  perhaps,  to 
ihe  monkish  tradition  preserved  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth, 
that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  daughter  to 
King  Coil,  who  is  fabled  to  have  reigned  in  Essex  in  the 
third  century. 

t  **  Nisi  forte  hinc  aint  tempora  mala,  quia  per  omnes 
poraecivitatescadunt  theatree  caveu;  turpitudinum  et  publicie 
profetiiiones  flagitiosorum."    De  consensu  Evangel.  1.  i.  c.  53. 
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fi",S'  t'ot^y  of  the  people  turned  with  avidity  towards 
the  literature  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  degrees 

early  dramatists  were  not  totally  abandoned  in  Greece,  and 
Terlulltan  and  Augiistine,  in  their  fulrainations,  both  specify 
distinctly  the  existence  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  nay,  even 
till  late  in  the  annaU  of  the  empire,  the  performance  of  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles,  ^Eschylust  and  Euripides,  formed  the 
occasional  amusement  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks.* 

Of  the  history  of  the  stage,  however,  after  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  Bosphorus,  our  details  are 
meagre  in  the  extreme,  nor  have  any  of  its  historians  at- 
tempted to  pursue  its  revolutions  during  the  gloomy  period 
which  ensued^t  The  fullest  materials  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  stage  during  the  middle  ages^  would  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  enactments  of  the  various  ecclesiastical 
councils,  which  successively  inveighed  against  their  exist- 
ence and  their  patrons ;  and  where  the  particulars  of  the  nu- 
merous forms  in  which  the  evil  presented  itself  are  often  de- 
tailed with  considerable  accuracy.  Thus,  the  62d  Cauoa  of 
the  sixth  Council  of  Conatanlinuple,  in  A.  D.  680,  makes  a 
curious  mention  of  some  of  the  amusements  then  popular  in 
the  Eastern  empire.! 

"  Canon.  62.      Kaleodas    quae  dicuntur,  et  vota  bru- 


•  Mill's  Theod.  Ducas,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

t  Schlcgel  dismisses  this  period  in  a  few  lines,  by  ob- 
serving, that  from  the  decline  of  the  stage  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  a  perTod  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  elapsed 
ere  a  legitimate  drama  was  revived  in  Europe  (vol.  i.  p.  84) ; 
and  Signorclli,  though  he  has  examined  its  history  with 
much  more  assiduity  than  Schlegel,  is  equally  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory in  his  account  of  the  theatres  of  the  middle  ages. 

{  Surias,  torn.  ii.  p.  1049.     Carran^a,  fol.  195. 
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the  passion  for  authorship  was  ahandoned  for  ^^ 
domestic  study,  and  the  culture  of  their  ancient 

malia  quae  vocantnr,  et  tjui  in  primo  Martii  mensia  die  fit 
coaventusy  ex  fidelium  civitate  omnino  toUi  volumiis ;  sed  et 
pnUicas  mulienim  saltationes,  multam  noxam  exitiumque 
afierentes,  quin  etiam  eas,  quae  nomine  eoram  qui  falso  apud 
Greecos  dii  nominati  sunt,  vel  nomine  virorum  ac  mulienim 
fiunt  saltationes  ac  mysteria  more  antiquo  et  a  vita  Chris- 
tianoram  alieno,  amandamus  et  expellimus;  statuentes  ut 
nullus  deinceps  muliebri  veste  induatur,  vel  mulier  veste  viro 
conveniente.  Sed  neque  comicas,  vel  satyricas,  vel  tragicas 
personas  induant,  neque  execrandi  Bacchi  nomen,  uvam  in 
torcularibus  exprimentes,  invocent;  neque  vinum  in  doliis 
efiuodentei),  risum  moveant,  ignorantia  vel  vanitate  ea  quae 
a  daemonb  impostura  procedunt  exercentes.  Eos  ergo  qui 
deincepa  aliquid  eorura,  quae  scripts  sunt,  aggredientur,  uti  ad 
honun  c<^itionem  pervenerint,  si  sint  quidein  clerici,  deponi 
jabemus ;  si  ver6  laici,  segregari." 

Of  this  enactment,  I  subjoin  the  quaint  translation  of 
Prynne,  (p.  583.) 

**  Can.  62.  Those  things  that  are  called  kalends,  and 
those  that  are  named  winter  wishes,  and  that  meeting  which 
is  made  upon  the  first  day  of  March,  wee  will  shall  be  wholly 
taken  away  out  of  the  citty  of  the  faithfuU ;  as  also  wee 
wholly  forbid  and  expell  the  publike  dancing  of  women, 
bringing  mach  hurt  and  destruction  ;  and  likewise  those 
dances  and  mysteries  that  are  made  in  the  name  of  those 
who  axe  falsly  named  Gods  among  the  Grecians,  or  in  the 
aaae  of  men  and  women,  after  the  ancient  manner,  farre 
differing  from  the  life  of  Christians ;  ordaining  that  no  man 
shall  henceforth  bee  clothed  in  woman's  apparell,  nor  no 
woman  in  man's  aray.  Neither  may  any  one  put  on  comicall, 
satyncall,  or  tragicaU  vizards  in  enterludes ;  neither  may 
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uml  tongue.     It  was  to  this  revolution  that  we  are 
indebted   for   the   host  of  illustrious  scholars, 

they  invocate  the  name  of  the  execrable  Bacchus,  when  as 
they  presse  their  grapes  in  wine-presses :  neither  pouring 
out  wine  in  tubbes,  may  they  provoke  laughter,  exercising 
those  things  through  ignorance  or  vanity,  which  proceed 
from  the  imposture  of  the  Divel,  Those,  therefore,  who  here- 
after shall  attempt  any  of  these  things  that  are  written, 
after  they  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  if  they  be 
clergymen,  we  command  them  to  be  deposed  ;  and  if  Iaymen» 
to  be  excommunicated." 

In  this  reference  to  Bacchus,  we  may  still  trace  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ancient  custom,  to  which  tragedy  and  the  stage 
were  indebted  for  their  origin  ;  and  during  the  existence  of  a 
regular  drama  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  altar  of  this  patron 
of  the  art  was  invariably  placed  in  the  theatres  of  the  two 
nations.  The  characters  introduced  in  the  interludes  referred 
to  above,  appear,  however,  to  have  shortly  after  ceased  to  be 
confined  to  classical  originals;  and  in  retaliation  for  the  ful- 
minations  of  the  church,  its  functionaries  were  occasionally 
made  the  subject  of  satirical  or  ridiculous  exhibitions.  The 
16th  Canon  of  the  eighth  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in 
A.  D.  867  or  A.  D.  H70,  prohibits,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
countenancing  of  practices  so  inimical  to  the  dignity  of 
the  prelacy  and  clergy. 

"  Colligere  licet,"  gay  the  assembled  bishops,  "  solenne 
fuisse  in  aulis  principum  statis  quibusdam  diebus,  componere 
ftliquem  laicum  insignibus  episcopalibus,  qui  et  tonsura  et 
ceeteris  ornamentis  peraonatum  episcopum  ageret ;  et  creSsse 
etiam  ridiculum  patriarcham,  quo  se  oblectarent.  Qiub 
omnia  ut  in  dedecus  ecctesisQ  accersita,  prohibentur  sub 
gravibus  censuris.'* 

From  which  it  would  appear,  not  only  that  the  Patriarch 
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who,  about  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  their  J-^- 
country's   independence,  awoke   in    Italy    and 

biroseir  was  exposed  to  these  indignities  but  that  the  practice 
was  patronized  by  the  highest  orders  of  Constaiitiuople. 
As  the  nation  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  theological  cha- 
racter, and  the  guardians  of  religion  discovered  that  their 
efforts  to  annihilate  the  evil  of  theatres  were  abortive,  they 
seemed  to  have  applied  themselves  to  the  reformation  of  that 
which  they  could  not  totally  eradicate.  As  the  popular  sub- 
jects of  the  original  drama  in  Greece  were  drawn  from  their 
own  mythology ;  in  like  manner  we  find,  about  the  tenth 
century,  that  interlndes,  drawn  from  the  relations  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  were  introduced  and 
patronized  by  the  clergy  of  the  East.  The  invention  of  these 
reiigious  mysteries  is  attributed  by  Cedrenus  to  Theophy- 
Iftct,  about  A.  D.  990;*  and  their  first  performers  appear  to 
have  been  the  inferior  clergy  of  Constantinople,  whose  lives 
and  moraU,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  frequent  censures  of 
the  Councils,  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  purity >  In 
their  hands,  these  pious  subjects  quickly  began  to  be  conta- 
minated, by  the  introduction  of  other  ludicrous  and  less  edi- 
fying characters,  amongst  which,  personifications  of  the  Devil 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  popular,  and  are  censured  in 
the  regulations  of  several  of  the  Councils,  The  last  extract 
I  *hall  make  is  from  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Langres  in 
1404,  when  the  prevalent  habits  of  the  clergy,  and  their 

•  This  Theophylact,  whom  Cedrenus  calls  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  can  scarcely  be  the  same  who  was  Bishop  of 
Aciis,  in  Bulgaria,  in  1070,  and  wrote  the  Tlatitta  ^ourtJux^^ 
a  treatise  intended  for  the  instructors  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogeaitiis,  son  to  Michael  VII.  Parapinaces  ;  yet  we  find 
no  other  of  the  name  about  this  period. 
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^^   the  west  a  taste  for  the  learning  and  the  Ian- 
giiage  of  the  early  Greeks. 


perverted  representations  of  mysteries,  are  alike  censured  by 
the  fathers. 

"  Prohibemus  clericis  et  viria  ecclesiasticis,  potissime  in 
sacris  ordinibus  constitutis,  et  maxiime  saccfdotibus  et  curatis, 
ne  omnino  ludant  ad  taxillos,  ad  aleas,  neque  ad  chartas, 
neqiie  ad  stophum,  neque  ad  lucla,  neque  ad  jactum  lapidis, 
ad  sal  turn,  ad  choreas,  neque  ad  clfpeum,  neque  cum  fistula 
vel  alitd  musicalibus  instTumcntis,  quibuK  cum  ore  seu  bucha 
luditur.  Non  ludant  etiam  ad  bolas,  ad  cursum  vel  cur- 
renclum  in  campo  pro  lucro  vel  pro  vino,  ad  jaculandum,  vel 
gladiandum,  neque  ludant  ad  quiHas,  vel  torneamenta,  seu 
jostas.  Summopere  caveant,  ne  intersint  neque  ludant  in 
ludo  quod  dicitur  Chareuari,  in  quo  uluntur  farvis  in  fi^ra 
dcemonumj  et  horrenda  ibidem  coramittuntur :  quern  ludum 
non  solum  clericis,  sed  generaliter  omnibus  subditts  prohibemus 
sub  excommuniealionis  pcEna,  et  decern  iibrarum  nobis  ap- 
plicaudarum  :  neque  etiam  in  ludis  illis  inbonestis  quae  solent 
fieri  in  aliquibus  Ecclesiis  in  festo  Fatuorum,  quod  faciunt  in 
feslivftutibus  Natalis  Domini," 

I  again  quote  the  translalicm  of  Prynne,  (p.  599.) 
'•  Wee  prohibit  clergymen  and  ecclesiasticall  persons,  espe- 
cially those  in  holy  orders,  and  most  of  all,  priests  and  cu- 
rates, that  they  play  not  at  alt  at  tables,  at  dice,  nor  at  cards  ; 
neither  at  whirling  nor  at  wrestling,  nor  at  throwing  of  the 
stone,  at  leaping,  at  dancing  ;  neither  at  the  buckler,  neither 
with  a  pipe  or  other  musicall  rnstrunients,  which  are  played 
upon  with  the  mouth  or  cheeks.  Likewise,  they  may  not  play 
at  bowleg,  at  running  in  the  field  for  money  or  wine,  at  dart- 
ing, or  sword-playing ;  neither  may  they  play  at  quiutins,  at 
torneies,  or  jusis.  Let  them  diligently  beware,  that  they  be 
not  present  at,  nor  yet  play  in,  the  play  that  it*  called  Chare- 
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It  is  impossible  to  regard  without  feelings  of 
admiration  the  combination  of  circumstances,  by 
which,  at  this  awful  crisis,  an  asylum  was  pre- 

▼ari,  in  which  they  use  vizards  in  the  shape  of  divels,  and 
horrible  things  are  there  committed ;  which  play  wee  prohibit 
not  onely  to  clergymen,  but  generally  all  our  subjects,  under 
paine  of  excominimication,  and  of  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  unto 
oar  use ;  nor  yet  in  those  dishonest  playes  which  are  wont 
to  be  made  in  some  churcihes  in  the  feast  of  Innocents,  which 
they  make  in  the  festivalls  of  our  Saviour's  nativity." 

In  addition  to  these,  chess  likewise  was  forbidden  to  be 
f^yed,  **  unlesse  it  be  very  rarely ;  for  albeit  it  bee  an  honest 
I^ay,  and  proceeds  from  the  subtilty  of  wit,  yet  it  requires 
great  and  unpro6table  study,  and  much  prolixity  of  time." 

From  these  imp^ect  notices,  the  reader  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  frivolities  and  childish  sports  which,  as  in  the  latter 
centuries  of  the  Eastern  empire,  had  supplanted  in  the  thea- 
tres the  lofty  productions  of  the  early  drama ;  and  these,  it 
b  needless  to  say,  were  likewise  swept  away  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Ottomans.-  As  Greek  literature  revived  in  Italy  in  the 
16th  century,  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  age  were 
filmed  in  some  degree  on  the  antique  models  with  which  they 
then  became  acquainted,*  and  the  plays  of  Sophocles  were 
occasionally  performed  in  the  original  Greek.f  The  inter- 
course between  Venice  and  Crete,  whither,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently mention,  the  poetical  talent  of  Constantinople  seemed 
to  have  retired  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  naturally  led  to 
some  imitations  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy  by  the  lat- 
ter; and  amongst  others,  we  find  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts, 
called  Erophile,  composed  by  Geoi^e  Khortatzi,  a  Cretan, 

•  Signorelli,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

t  Mill's  Theod.  Ducas,  v.  Ii.  p.  166. 
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pared  for  those  to  whom  fortune  had  no  longer 
left  a  home  or  a  protector.  Little  more  than  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  same  nation,  by 
wliuni  the  refuget-'s  were  now  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm,  would  have  turned  from  them  with 
conscientious  aversion — and  to  their  literature 
and  intellectual  treasures  alone  were  the  Greeks 
indebted  for  this  remarkable  conversion.  In 
Italy,  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek,  though 
frequently  languishing  and  neglected,  had  at 
no  period  been  totally  abandoned  ;*  but  it  was 
only  when  its  inhabitants  became  conscious  of 

•  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteiratura  Italiana,  4to.  Firenze, 
1772,  vol.  V,  1,  iii.  c.  i.  p.  393. 

probably  about  tlie  sixteenth  century,  or  a  little  later.f  In 
form,  it  resembles  the  Italian  dramas  of  the  sanie  period  ;  its 
dialogue  is  written  in  the  popular  verse  of  Modern  Greece, 
and  the  plot,  which  is  fabulous^  is  laid  in  E^pt,  but  at 
what  period  the  author  does  not  specify. 

During  the  last  century,  as  Bucharest  and  Yassi  rose  into 
importance,  theatres  were  established  in  each,  as  well  as  at 
Corfu  and  Odessa,  where  plays,  cliiefly  from  the  Italian 
schools,  are  still  represented  in  Modern  Greek.  The  number 
of  original  writers  for  the  stage  is,  however,  extremely  limited, 
nor  has  any  been  so  decidedly  successful  as  Rizo,  the  histo- 
rian, whose  two  tragedies,  Aspasia  and  Polyxena,  are  de- 
clared,  in  the  eulogy  of  one  of  his  admiring  countrymen,  to 
combine  the  united  genius  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes.^ 

t  Leake's  Researches,  p.  117. 

I  Resume  Geog.  par  M.  G.  A.  M.  Citoyen  Grec,  p.  S51. 
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the  charms  of  their  own  language,  chastened 
by  the  classics  of  Rome,*  that  they  began 
fully  to  appreciate  tlie  matchless  beauties  of 
their  Grecian  originals.  When  Dante  had 
breathed  a  living  spirit  into  their  old  versifi- 
cation, and  Petrarch  had  attuned  its  dulcet 
tones  to  melody  they  had  never  known  before, 
the  ambition  of  the  numerous  Itahan  states 
was  aroused,  and  in  their  mutual  rivalry, 
princes  and  chiefs  aspired  to  the  guardianship 
of  talent ;  and  wealth  and  honoiu-s  were  show- 
ered upon  the  successful  cultivators  of  letters 
and  the  arts.  It  was  then  that  the  houses  of 
the  Visconti  and  Delia  Scala,  of  Carrara  and 
Este,  of  Corregio,  Gonzaga,  and  Malatesta, 
became  at  Milan  and  V^erona,  at  Padua  and 
Ferrara,  at  Parma,  Mantua,  and  Pesaro,  the  pa- 
tiXNiB  of  genius  ;t  and  Italy,  awaking  from  her 
lectual  lethargy,  arose  at  once  the  land  of 

;nce  and  of  song. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  agents 
of  this  revolution,  were  Petrarch  of  Arezzo, 
and  John  of  Certaldo,  or  Boccacio,  whose 
ardent  love  of  learning  w^as  accompanied  by 
an  equal  anxiety  to  impart  a  like  passion  to 
their   countrymen,   and   to   whom   the   world 

•  Mill's  Theodore  Ducas,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
t  Giogueoe,  Hist.  Litter,  d'ltalie,  vol.  iL  c.  xi.  toL  Ui. 
cxiriti. 
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is  indebted  for  the  recovery  and  preserva- 
tion of  some  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  anti- 
quity.* Greek  was  cultivated  amongst  his 
numerous  pursuits  by  Petrarch,  hut  unfortu- 
nately his  success  was  never  gratifying,  and 
even  towards  t!ie  close  of  his  life,  he  had  to 
deplore  his  inability  to  read  or  to  enjoy  the 
sublimities  of  Homer.-f-  Tlie  labours  of  Boc- 
cacio  were  more  fortunate,  and,  perhaps,  more 
assiduous,  and  to  him  Florence  was  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  her  first  professorship 
of  ancient  Greek,  for  the  study  of  which 
she  was  subsequently  considered  the  fountain- 
head  in  Italy.  In  1360,  Leo  Pilatius,  a 
Calabrian,    or   perhaps   a   Greek,J    was   intro- 

*  Petrarch  was  the  discoverer  of  Cicero  de  Gloria,  and 
some  works  of  Varro;  and  irj  the  search  after  tnanuscripts, 
ao  universal  in  the  fourteenth  century,  he  took  a  prominent 
place. 

t  The  first  tutor  of  Petrarch  was  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian 
monk,  whom  he  met  at  Avignon  in  1342,  while  the  latter 
was  ambassador  from  John  Paleeologus  to  Benedict  XII.  ;  but 
their  period  of  intercourse  was  brief,  and  ere  Petrarch  had 
time  to  benefit  by  his  iustriictions,  Barlaam  was  recalled  to 
Naples,  where  Robert  of  Anjou  conferred  on  him  the  see  of 
Girace,  the  ancient  Locre.  He  had  subsequently  a  few  les« 
sons  from  Leo  Pilatius,  but  apparently  without  profit. — Gib- 
bon, c.  Ijtvi.  Schoell,  I.  vli.  c.  99.  Ging-uene,  v.  ii.  c.  xii. 
8.  2,  p.  436.    Tiraboschi,  vol.  v.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  395. 

I  Hodiug  calls  him  Thessalonicensis  (De  Grxcis  illustri- 
bus  lingua  Grxas  tUterammque  hiimaniorum   instaurataribus. 
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duced  to  him  by  Petrarch ;  and  so  thoroughly 
devoted  was  he  to  the  interests  of  literature, 
tliat  altliough  he  detested  his  person,*  he  soli- 
cited and  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  for  nearly 
three  years  in  his  family.  By  his  influence 
with  the  Florentines,  he  obtained  for  the  Greek 
a  pension  and  a  school,  but  so  confined  was  the 
taste  of  the  age  for  elegant  literature,  that  not 
more  tJian  ten  individuals  could  be  found  in 
Italy  who  could  read  the  language  he  pro- 
fessed.f  Wearied  with  his  tedious  occupation, 
Leo  longed  to  visit  Greece,  and,  accordingly, 
embarked  against  the  entreaties  of  his  pa- 
trons ;  but  scarcely  had  he  landed  at  Constan- 
txnople,  ere  he  again  sighed  for  the  delights 
of  Italy;  he  set  out  on  his  return,  had  reached 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  already  within  sight  of 

&c.  I.  i.  c.  i.  p.  2.)  Petrarch  seems  to  consider  him  an 
Italian,  '*  Leo  Doster,  vere  Calaber,  sed  ut  ipse  vullThessalus, 
qaiM  nobilius  sit  Graecum  esse  quam  Ilalum  ;  idem  tamen 
111  Spod  nos  Greecus  sit  apud  illos  puto  Italus,  quo  scilicet 
ntrobicjue  peregrina  nobilitetur  origine." — Rer.  Senil.  1.  iii. 
•pad  Hodium  et  Tiraboschi. 

•  *'  Aspeciu  horridus  homo  est,"  says  Boccacio,  in  enu- 
menting  those  by  whom  he  had  been  aided  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  mythology,  "  turpi  facie,  barba  prolixa  et  ca- 
piBitio  ni^roi  et  meditatione  occupatus  assidua,  moribus 
iacuitus  nee  satis  urbanus." — De  Genealogia  Deorum,  I.  xt. 

Ic.  6.  p.  888. 
t  So  lays  Petrarch  in  a  letter  to  Homer,  in  reply  to  one 
wriilen  to  bim  in  the  name  of  the  poet  by  Boccacio. 
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his  destination,  when  the  vessel  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  unfortunate  professor 
perished.* 

After  the  death  of  Pilatius,  an  interval  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years  occurred  ere  his  chair 
was  dignified  by  the  presence  of  a  successor ; 
during  which,  those  who  sought  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  were  obliged  for  that  pur- 
pose to  travel  to  Constantinople.!  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  union  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  a  new  professor  was  found 
in  Manuel  Chrj'soloras.  He  had  been  ambas^ 
eador  from  John  Palaiologus  to  the  court  of 
Richard  II.  of  England ;  and  charmed  with  his 
passage  through  Italy,  he  was  easily  prevailed  i 
on  to  return  and  fi.x  his  abode  at  Florence.^ 
Here  his  exertions  as  a  lecturer  were  attended 
with  brilliant  success ;  and  his  class,  amongst 
other  illustrious  scholars,  could  boast  the  names 
of  Leonardo  Bruni,^  and   Carlo   Marsuppini, 


I 


•  Gibbon,  c.  Ixvi.  Schoell,  K  vii.  c.  99,  BeringtOQ,  b. 
iv,  p.  334.     Mill's  Theo.  Ducaa,  vol.  i.  p.  £81, 

t  Tiraboschi,  vol.  v.  I,  iit.  c.  i.  p.  401.  vol.  vi.  p.  2.  1.  iii-c, 
ii.  p.  125. 

t  Tiraboschi,  ib.  p.  126.  Gibbon,  ib.  Mill's  Theo.  Ducu, 
vol.  i.  p.  301. 

\  Chancellor  to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
A.D.  1444.  His  literary  tajtte  was  said  to  have  been  engen- 
dered from  peq>etually  contemplating^,  when  a  boy,  a  portrait 
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(both  denominated  Aretino,)  of  Palla  Strozzi,* 
the  reformer  of  the  University  of  Florence,  of 
Ambrosio  Traversari,  General  of  the  Camal- 
dolite  Friars,  of  Guarino  of  Verona,  the  cele- 
brated Poggio  Bracciolini,  Francesco  Filelfo, 
whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  Vittorino 
Rainbaldoni.f  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio,  Gre- 
gorio  da  Tifema,  who  was  subsequently,  in 
1458,  the  first  professor  of  Greek  who  had  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  and  John  Aurispa,  the  Sici- 
lian, by  wliose  means  the  Italians  were  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Lucian,  Strabo,  Callimachus,  and 
Pindar.J  Chrysoloras  may,  in  fact,  be  regard- 
ed as  the  perfecter  of  the  task  commenced 
by  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,J  and  the  effectual 

of  Petrarch  suspended  in  a  rcM)m  where  he  was  conBned. 
Gibbon,  n.  c.  Ixvi. 

•  A  Florentine,  successor  of  Bruni. 

t  Better  known  by  the  title  of  Vittorino  de  Feltre,  He 
was  president  of  the  academy  founded  at  Mautua,  by  Jobn 
Francesco  Gonzaga. 

I  Besides  these,  he  likewise  introduced  into  Italy  Plotinus, 
Proclufl,  Dion  Cassius,  Arrian,  Diodonis  Siculus,  Procoptus, 
Opptan,  and  the  fragments  attributed  to  Orpbeus.  Schoell, 
I.  vii.  c.  100.  Ginguene,  vol.  vi.  c.  xviii.  p.  287.  Tira- 
boschi,  L  vu  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  102. 

§  With  these  names  I  should  likewise  associate  that  of 
John  MaJpaghino,  called  John  of  Ravenna,  the  amanuensis  of 
Petrarch,  and  subsequently  a  teacher  of  Greek  at  Fadua  and 
Florence.     Ginguenu,  vol.  ii.  c.  zii.  s.  2. 
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reviver  of  Creek  learning  in  the  West.  He  re- 
signed his  situation  in  a.d.  1400,  and  was  after- 
wards a  teacher  in  tlie  schools  of  Padua  and 
Milan,  and  died  during  the  Council  of  Constance, 
at  an  advanced  age,  fifteen  years  after  his  de- 
parture from  Florence.  After  this  event,  a 
considerahle  time  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of 
any  new  Greeks  of  eminence,  but  still  the  taste 
which  had  been  implanted  was  productive  of 
ample  fruits,  and  numerous  native  professors 
were  found  to  supply  the  institutions  of  the 
various  states.  New  patrons,  too,  arose  in  the 
Medici,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  and  Alfonso  of  Ar- 
ragon,  under  whose  inspection  the  work  of  col- 
lecting and  translating  manuscripts  was  carried 
on  with  vigour  and  success. 

During  this  interval,  and  previous  to  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  Rome  and  the  North  were 
successively  visited  by  George  of  Trebizond, 
Theodore  Gaza,*  who  had  been  driven  from 
Thessalonica  by  the  Turks  in  1430,  and  George 
Gemistius  Pletho,  whose  name  has  acquired 
celebrity,  as  well  from  his  literary  as  gramma- 
tical labours.!  But  the  most  remarkable  indivi- 
dual of  the  emigrants  of  this  era  was  John  Bes- 
sarion,  of  Trebizond,  who  in  1438  was  present 


*  See  Hi>tliu8,  i.  i,  c.  iii.  iv. 
360,  361.     Tiraboschi,  v.  ii.  p.  ii 
t  Ginguene,  v,  iti.  c.  18. 


Ginguene,  v.  iii.  c,  xx.  pp. 
c.  ii.  p.  139. 
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at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  invested  with  thejpiirple  by  Eugene 
IV.  Al'ter  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rome,  where  his  talents  and  conse- 
quent influence  rendered  him  an  efficient  pro- 
tector to  his  fugitive  countrymen,  and  a  valu- 
able friend  and  promoter  of  letters  * 

It  was  thus,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that 
a  refuge  was  providentially  prepared  for  the 
miserable  Greeks  on  their  expulsion  from  By- 
zantium ;  and  here  arriving,  according  to  Filelfo, 
destitute  of  every  resource,  and  mourning  their 
relatives  abandoned  to  slavery  or  death,  they 
were  received  with  that  hospitality  which  their 
precursors  had  secured  for  them.  Amongst 
these  melancholy  emigrants,  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  name  of  Lascaris,  the  proteg^  of 
Bessarion,  and  the  friend  of  Leo  X.  Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas,  who  had  arrived  some  time 
before,  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair 
of  Chrysoloras.  But  it  would  be  alike  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  continue  the  list,  or  to 
trace  the  story  of  those,  who,  in  the  succeed- 
ing years,  were  gradually  forced  by  tyranny 
to  abandon    their  country,  and  seek   an   asy- 


•  Gibbon,  c.  Ixvi.  Berington,  b.  vi.  p.  488.  Mill's  Theo. 
Ducat,  vol.  L  p.  318.  Hodius,  1.  L  c.  v.  Giugucne,  v.  iij*c. 
xz.  p.  S58. 
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lum  in  Europe.*  Occasionally  there  appeared 
among  them,  some  individuals  of  superior 
powers,  but,  in  general,  they  could  advance  no 
other  claim  to  attention,  than  the  possession  of 
their  ancient  tongue ;  they  bore  no  sciences  to 
Italy,  and  they  left  behind  no  striking  produc- 
tions of  genius.f 

In  this  review  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  Byzantine  literature,  I  have  re- 
frained from  mentioning  one  class  of  works, 
which,  though  popular  during  the  lower  em- 
pire, form  but  an  unimportant  branch  of  the 
intellectual  productions  of  the  middle  ages :  I 
refer  to  the  early  Greek  romances.  Of  these 
fictitious  narratives  we  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
classical  eras  of  Greece ;  they  were  introduced 
after  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  according  to 
Huet,^  had  obtained  them  during  their  inter- 
course with  the  Persians  and  other  Orientals; 
and    the   Milesian   Tales    of  Aristides,    men- 

•  The  names  of  a  vast  number  will  be  found  in  Schoell's 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  and  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hody. 

t  1  omit  all  mention  of  the  ^adual  introduction  of  the 
study  of  Greek  into  Fiance,  Germany,  and  the  North ;  co- 
piou3  details  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  the  works  I  have 
already  referred  to :  in  Knight's  Life  of  Erasmus,  Fidlerus  de 
Gn£c.  et  Latin.  Liter.,  in  Misnia  Instaur.,  in  Dalzell's  Lec- 
tures, and  other  works  of  an  earlier  date. 

I  De  Fabularum  Romaneosium  Origtue. 
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tioned  by  Plutarch,*  were  the  first  composi- 
tions of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  aware 
of  the  Greeks  being  acquainted.  Of  these 
tales,  which  are  now  lost,  hut  few  particulars 
are  ascertained ;  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written  is  unknown,  even  the  nature  of  their 
style,  whether  poetry  or  prosCj^  is  uncertain, 
and  we  only  know  that  their  subjects  were 
licentious  and  obscene.^ 

But,  in  fact,  the  same  obscurity  hangs  over  al- 
most every  production  of  this  kind,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  in  extracts,  abridgments, 
or  otherwise.  Doubts  are  -entertained  of  the 
authenticity  of  many,  which  are  strongly  sus- 
pected to  be  forgeries  of  a  modem  date  ;§  few 

•  In  ^^ta  Crassi. 

t  Huet  speaks  of  them  as  prose,  but  two  lines  in  the 
Tristia  of  Ovid  refer  to  them  as  verse. 

*'  Junxit  Aristides  Milesia  carmiaa  secum, 
Pulsus  Aristides  nee  tamen  urbe  sua  est." 

I  •*  Sorena  (after  the  battle  of  Carrae,)  having  called  the 
senate  of  Seleucia  together,  laid  before  them  Aristides'  bookes 
of  ribaldry,  intituled  tkt  Mileiians,  which  was  no  fable,  for 
they  were  fouud  in  a  Romane'a  fardle,  or  trusse,  called  Rus- 
tios.  Tliis  gave  Surena  great  cause  to  scome  and  despise 
tiie  behaviour  of  the  Romanes,  which  wa6  80  far  out  of  order, 
that  even  in  the  warres,  they  could  not  reframe  from  doing 
erill,  and  from  the  reading  of  such  vile  bookes." — Plutarch 
Life  of  Crassus.     Transl.  Sir  Thorn.  North,  Knt.,  fol.  1579. 

S  Such  ia  the  story  of  Theogones  and  Charides,  &c.  attri* 
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of  them  survive,  save  in  the  quotations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  Photius  ;  the  eras  of  several  are  doubt- 
ful, and  of  others  unknown ;  and  Pecrlkamp, 
a  recent  editor  of  the  Ephesiacs  of  Xenophon, 
professes  to  have  discovered,  that  the  names  of 
every  author  of  Greek  romance,  save  Heliodo- 
rus,  are  fictitious,  and  assumed.* 

The  reigns  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines 
were  prohfic  in  works  of  this  nature :  such  were 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Lucius  Fatrensis,  which 
afforded  a  model  for  the  Ass  of  Lucian,-]"  the 
Epistles  of  Alciphron,];  and  the  Babylonics  of 
Jamblicus,^  a  Syrian,  which  contain  the  mira- 
culous adventures  of  two  lovers,  Rhodanes  and 
Sinonis,  in  their  flight  from  the  amorous  ty- 
ranny of  Garmas,  king  of  Babylon.||  To  this 
period  has  likewise  been  assigned  the  imaginary 
voyage  of  Antonius  Diogenes,  containing  an 
account  of  the  incredible  things  to  be  seen  be- 

biited  to  Athenagoras,  a  philosopher  of  the  second  century, 
but  now  geneniUy  believed  a  counterfeit  of  Martin  Fumee, 
who  published  it  at  Paris  in  1599. — Schoell,  v.  iv.  p.  S09.  n. 
Dunlop,  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  i.  p.  IIS. 

*  Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  case  with  Longus  and  Chari- 
ton Aphrodisiensis. 

+  Aoyxwf  ij  "Ovof. 

^  *E7r»(rToXa(  a^jsorixal  *al  kraiptyieti. 

\  This  individual  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  same  age. 

il  See  the  tide  in  Dunlop's  Hist,  of  Fiction,  vol.  i.  p.  \S. 
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yond  Thule,*  This  work,  which  is  known 
only  through  the  library'  of  Photiiis,  was  a 
tissue  of  the  most  improbable  fables  related  by 
Dyrcillis,  a  Tyrian  girl,  who,  in  her  wander- 
ings over  the  world,  when  driven  from  her 
home,  in  company  with  her  brotlier  Mantinias, 
meets  with  the  hero,  Dinias,  in  the  far-famed 
island  of  Thule.f  The  idea  of  tlie  author 
seems  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and  his  produc- 
tion was  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  tliat  had 
then  appeared ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  ro^ 
mances  of  his  successors,  it  possesses  but  indif- 
ferent merit.  Next  to  Diogenes,  in  point  of 
tune,  M-  Schoell  has  placed  Xenoplion,  of  Ephe- 
a  writer  who  has  been  by  various  com- 
mentators referred  to  the  first,  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  centuries,  but  wlio,  from  tlie  number  of 
barbarisms  analogous  to  the  dialect  of  modern 
Greece  to  be  found  in  his  style,f  may  with 
safety  be  assigned  to  a  much  later  period.  His 
Ephesiacs,  or  tale  of  Anthia  and  Abrokomas, 
meagre,  insipid,  and  spiritless,  is  one  of  the  least 
interesting  of  its  class,  and  the  only  attraction, 
attached  to  it,  is  that  it  contains  the  original' 
incident  of  the  sleeping  draught  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

T«  vrtp  ©ouA>]»  avirrouv  Xoyoi. 

f  Danlop,  V.  I,  p   8.     Huet,  p.  31. 

I  Fauriel,  Intro.  Chants  Pop.  p.  xiii. 
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Of  the  fictitious  narratives  of  the  Greeks, 
however,  that  which  evmces  the  highest  talent, 
and  has  obtained  the  most  decided  popularity, 
is  the  tale  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  by  He- 
liodorus,  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  who 
lived  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Equally  a  favourite  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
it  was  followed  by  a  host  of  Grecian  imitators, 
and  served  as  the  model  for  numbers  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries.* Till  its  appearance,  says  Huet,  the  world 
had  seen  nothing  so  highly  finished  or  imagina- 
tive ;  its  love  scenes  were  chaste  and  beautiful, 
its  incidents  startling  and  new,  its  catastrophe 
inimitable,  and  its  diction  polished,  pure,  and 
pathetict  But  notwithstanding  this  eulogium, 
the  romance  of  the  Bishop  has  not  escaped  keen 
criticism,  and  he  has  been  accused,  not  without 
foundation,  of  a  want  of  originality,  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  re- 

*  Schoell,  V.  i.  1.  vi.  c.  78.  Dunlop,  v.  i.  p.  40.  Tasso, 
in  the  twelfth  canto,  st.  21,  et  sq.  of  his  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered, has  borrowed  almost  without  alteration  the  life  of 
Clorinda,  as  related  by  Aracte,  from  Heliodonjs ;  aad  Gua- 
rini,  in  his  Pastor  Ficio,  has  been  indebted  to  the  same 
source ;  Racine  intended,  and  Dorat  and  Hardy  wrote  tra^- 
dies  on  the  story  of  Theagenes  and  Cbariclea  ;  and  Raphael, 
too,  has  honoured  it,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
immonal  paintings. 

t  For  the  incideDts  of  this  story,  wblcb  are  too  lengthened 
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dundancy  of  rich,  tliough  too  often,  reiterated 
description.* 

Next  to  Heliwlorus  in  merit,  is  his  imitator 
Achilles  Tatius,  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  about 
the  fifth  century  the  Loves  of  Clitophon  and 
Leucippc-t  His  imagination  wants  the  supe- 
rior delicacy  of  his  original  ;|  his  hero,  like  most 
of  those  of  antiquity,  is  a  brutc,^  and  occasion- 
ally his  tale  might  be  objected  to  on  the  score 
of  morality ;  but  still,  in  particular  passages, 
his  powers  of  description  excel  even  those  of 
Heliodonis,  and  his  style  has  obtained  am- 
ple eulogy  from  the  pen  of  his  talented  critic, 
Photius. 

for  detail,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  volume  of 
Mr.  Dnnlop. 

•  Korai,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  present- 
ly, bas  furnished  us  with  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  Helio- 
donis, printed  at  the  expense  of  Alexander  Basilides.  It  was 
published  at  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.  1804. 

t  T«i  xaroi  Afux/innjv  xa\  KX»iTO(paiyT«,  Schoell,  I.  vi.  c»78. 
Ouolop,  V.  i.  p.  43.— Huet,  p.  39. 

J  During  a  fit  of  mental  aberration,  induced  by  a  too 
poverful  love  potion,  his  heroine,  according  to  Mr.  Dunlop, 
coounils  many  acts  of  extravagance,  boxes  the  ears  of  her 
lover,  kicks  his  friend  Meuelaus,  and  BnaUy  quarrels  with  her 
petticoatfl,  ^  Si  vfcvmaXaiev  i^fjuv  ouSfv  ^povr/^outra  xpuiniti/ 
ifu  yvrif  pi}  opaxdai  <&(\c<,  1.  4.  c.  9> 

^  In  the  Greek  romances,  it  is  no  unusual  exploit  for  these 
gentlemen  to  knock  down  their  mistresses  through  passion  or 
aistake. 
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Longus,  a  writer  of  wliose  name,  nation,  life, 
or  era,  we  have  no  authentic  particulars,*  was 
the  author  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  the  earliest 
pastoral  romance  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  w^iich,  with  a  little  change  of  manners,  cli- 
mate, and  costume,  has  served  as  the  foundation 
of  innumerable  productions  of  a  similar  class, 
and  amongst  others,  according  to  M.  Villemain, 
of  Paul  and  Virginia.  Unlike  the  writings  of 
his  successors,  however,  the  work  of  Longiis 
aims  at  being  natural,  not  heroic.  His  descrip- 
tions of  life  belong  to  his  own,  and  not  to  the 
golden  age;  and  his  characters,  instead  of  as- 
piring to  discourse  philosophy,  content  them- 
selves with  the  expression  of  merely  human 
passions.f 

There  seems  to  be  a  blank  m  productions  of 
this  kind,  from  the  age  of  Tatius  till  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  when  John  of  Damascus, 
wliose  works  on  philosophy  and  theology  I  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  elsewhere,J  wrote  his 
Jehosaphat  and  Barlaam,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the   class   denominated   spiritual  romances* 

*  He  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Tatius.  Dun- 
lop,  V.  i.  p.  5B» 

t  Chereas  and  Callirho«i,  a  romance  of  little  or  no  merit,  by 
a  writer  calling  himself  Chariton  Aphrodisiensis,  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  same  age  as  the  works  of  Tatius  and  Longu&. 
See  Schoell,  1.  vi.  c.  78.     Dunlop,  v.  i.  p.  74. 

t  See  vol.  ii,  p.  112. 
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Abounding  with  scriptural  imitations  and  simi- 
litudes, and  referring  solely  to  subjects  of  a 
sacred  cast,  martyrdoms,  temptations,  and  tri- 
umphs ;  it  possesses  but  few  attractions  to  a 
carnal  reader.'  It  relates  the  life  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  son  to  Abenner,  an  Eastern  Prince,  who 
is  converted  to  cliristianity  by  means  of  liarlaam, 
a  monk  of  Senaar.  After  a  series  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  his  fatlier  to  induce  him  to  abjure 
his  newly-adopted  faith,  in  which  Jehosaphat  is 
exposed  to  most  grievous  temptations,  the  truth 
at  length  triumphs,  and  Abenner,  reconciled  to 
his  conversion,  shares  his  kingdom  with  his  son. 
His  newly  begun  power  is  employed  in  the 
furtherance  of  Christianity,  and  amongst  the 
list  of  his  converts,  he  has  shortly  the  satisfac- 
tion to  number  Abenner  himself  and  the  oflB- 
cers  of  his  court.  On  the  subsequent  death  of 
his  father,  Jehosaphat,  retiring  from  the  world, 
betakes  himself  to  the  solitary  retreat  of  his 
first  instructor,  Barlaam,  and  after  a  penance 
of  five-and-thirty  years,  expires,  and  is  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  early  friend.  The 
tXory  is  embeUished  with  some  higlily  poetical 
and  beautiful  allusions,  and  is  altogether  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  its  learned  and  celebrated 
author.f 
The  next  important  incident  in  the  history 

•  Dunlop,  V-  i.  p.  85.  t  lb.  p.  83. 
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of  Grecian  fiction  was  the  appeaiance,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  the  metrical  tale  of  Rho- 
dante  and  Dosicles,  by  Theodore  Prodromos,* 
known  likewise  by  his  monastic  name  of  Hi- 
larion.  Written  in  execrable  iambics,  it  can 
boast  neither  originality  nor  genius,  and  is  in- 
teresting merely  as  the  first  modem  effort  at  | 
poetic  narrative,  and  the  earliest  ascertained 
specimen  of  purely  Romaic  versification,!  Still 
its  popularity  at  the  period  of  its  composition 
was  extreme,  and  served  to  induce  a  crowd  of 
imitators.  Of  the  latter  the  most  prominent  were 
Constantine  Manasses,  a  fragment  of  whose 
verses  is  preserved  in  the  "  Garden  of  Roses"  of 
Makarius  Chrysocephalus ;  and  Nicetas  Eugen- 
ianus,  whose  story  of  Drosillus  and  Chariclea} 


*  To  this  interval  has  been  attributed  the  Ismene  and 
Tsmenias  of  Eumathius,  or  Eustathius,  a  work  of  which 
Huet  (who  attributes  its  composition  to  the  twelfth  century) 
observes  that  "  rien  n'est  plus  froid,  rien  n'est  plus  plat,  rien 
n'est  plus  ennuyeux  :"  it  exhibits  "  nulle  bienseance,  nuUe 
vraidemblance,  nulle  invoution,  nulle  comluite,"  &c. 

t  See  Leake's  Researches,  pp.  73  and  167,  where  spe- 
cimens of  the  poem  are  extracted.  I  have  said  here  "  ascer- 
tained" since  M.  Fauriel  properly  remarks  that "  il  n'y  a  point 
d'apparence  que  ces  vers  vulgaires  fussent  tes  premiers  que 
Ton  efjt  ccrits  u  Constantinople/'     Disc.  PreK  p.  xiii. 

I  Mr.  Dunlop  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  the  romance  of 
Eugeuianus  is  in  iambics  (vol.  i.  p  109);  it  is  written  in  the 
ordinary  political  verses. 
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is  merely  a  miserable  imitation  of  a  miserable 
original. 

The  romances  which  I  have  here  specified, 
and  which  were  written  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
mere  efforts  to  create  a  powerful  excitement 
by  the  narration  of  startling  and  surprising 
events:  they  aimed  at  no  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, no  portraiture  of  nature;  their  lovers 
were  rude,  adventurous  boors,  and  their  heroines 
insipid  and  unamiahle  beauties.  In  the  po- 
pular literature  or  romances  of  otlier  countries, 
we  learn  something  of  the  maimers  and  cha- 
racter of  their  times ;  in  those  of  the  Greeks 
we  perceive  neither ;  their  incidents  are  incre- 
dible, and  their  embellishments  fictitious ;  and 
although,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Franks, 
they  assumed  a  new  and  more  defined  cha- 
racter, when  chivalry  blazed  in  the  pages,  and 
their  heroes,  from  nondescript  wanderers,  be- 
came knights  of  admirable  gallantry  and  super- 
human valour,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  ten- 
dency of  their  fables  was  improved  ;  and  down 
to  the  Turkish  conquest  their  writers  displayed 
neither  advancing  talent  nor  fresh  develope- 
ments  of  mind.* 

•  My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  mention 

the  general  character  of  the  works  of  fiction  of  this  age,  and 

in  fact,  T  fear  that  during  ihia  chapter  the  reader  will  have 
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During  the  interval  between  the  triumph  of 
Mahomet  II.  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  scattered  remnants  of  what  could  still 
be  called  Grecian  genius,  had  gradually  settled 
down  into  distant  or  secure  retreats.  A  portion 
of  the  educated  classes,  who  preferred  submis- 
sion at  home  to  independence  in  a  foreign  land, 
remained  at  Constantinople,  assembled  round 
the  palace  of  the  Patriarch  Scholarius,  and  took 
possession  of  the  dwellings  assigned  them  by 
the  conqueror  at  the  Phanar.  Here  the  fr^- 
ments  of  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  de- 
supposed  me  writing  a  literary,  rather  than  a  general,  sketch 
of  Modem  Greece.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  Romances 
of  this  period,  were  the  anonymous  History  referred  to  by 
Crusius,  the  Loves  of  Rhodamna  and  Lybistrot,  a  sketch  of 
the  fable  of  which  will  be  found  at  p.  75,  a.  of  Leake's 
Researches ;  and  the  adventures  of  Bertrand  the  Roman  and 
Chrysanza,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Antioch,  both  of  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth 
translations  and  adoptions  from  the  Italian,  or  Provencal 
tales  became  general ;  we  have  still  Romaic  versions  of  tke 
Theseid  of  Boccacio,  Iberius  or  Imperius,  Floris  and  Blaneke- 
^fieuTf  and  ApoUoniut  of  Tyre^  which  were  all  written  previous 
to  A.  D.  1500.  In  the  sixteenth,  (for  I  may  anticipate  the 
enumeration,)  the  most  celebrated  were  a  history  of  BeU- 
sariuty  by  an  unknown  author ;  one  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  Demetrius  Zeno  of  Zante,  written  in  1529  ;  and  the  still 
popular,  though  tiresome,  Adventures  of  Erotocritus,  by 
Vincenzo  Comaro,  a  Cretan.  (For  an  account  of  this  ca« 
riotts  production,  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  Colonel 
Leake,  p.  101,  and  Fauriel,  Disc.  Prel.  p.  xix.) 
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is  merely  a  miserable  imitation  of  a  miserable 
ori^nal. 

The  romances  which  I  have  here  specified, 
and  which  were  ^VTitten  pre^tis  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
mere  efforts  to  create  a  powerful  excitement 
by  the  narration  of  startling  and  suq>rising 
events:  they  aimed  at  no  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, no  portraiture  of  nature;  their  lovers 
were  rude,  adventurous  boors,  and  their  heroines 
insipid  and  unamiable  beauties.  In  the  po- 
pular literature  or  romances  of  other  countries, 
we  learn  something  of  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  their  times ;  in  those  of  the  Greeks 
we  perceive  neither ;  their  incidents  are  incre- 
dible, and  their  embellishments  fictitious ;  and 
although,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Franks, 
they  assumed  a  new  and  more  defined  cha- 
racter, when  chivalry  blazed  in  the  pages,  and 
their  heroes,  from  nondescript  wanderers,  be- 
came knights  of  admirable  gallantry  and  super- 
human valour,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  ten- 
dency of  their  fables  was  improved  ;  and  down 
to  the  Turkish  conquest  their  writers  displayed 
neither  advancing  talent  nor  fresh  develope- 
ments  of  mind.* 

*  M7  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  gcoerai  character  of  the  works  of  fiction  of  this  ai^e,  and 
ia  fact,  I  fear  that  during  this  chapter  the  reader  will  have 
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the  talent  of  the  authors  was  far  from  advanc- 
ing in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  theology,  poetry  alone  (if  their  rude 
rhymes  deserve  the  name)  seemed  the  grand 
object  of  universal  cultivation  ;  but  in  this,  their 
dialect  continued  barbarous  and  corrupt,  and 
their  ideas  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  the  laws  of 
versification  in  their  untutored  hands  served  only 
to  involve  their  phraseology  in  obscurity.  Sen- 
timent, which  the  taste  of  the  day  could  not 
comprehend,  became  subservient  to  sound, 
which  all  could  appreciate ;  and  even  the  inte- 
rest of  their  wild  narrations  was  sacrificed  to 
the  prolix  ambition  of  their  authors*  As  to 
works  of  science  or  instruction,  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, or  general  information,  the  Greeks  of 
this  period  have  left  us  none. 

Education  amongst  them  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  melancholy  statement  of  Kraus,  relative  to 
the  almost  total  want  of  native  schools ;  and 
though  the  attention  of  the  French  missionaries, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  established 

•  The  nuptials  of  Theseus  and  j'Eraitia,  prioted  at  Venice 
in  A.  D.  1529,  are  spun  out  into  no  leas  than  twelve  books, 
and  the  Erotocritus  of  Cornaro  occupies  upwards  of  10,000 
lines  in  relating  the  adventures,  wars,  tournaments,  and 
single  combats  of  the  hero. 
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themselves  in  Greece,*  was  directed  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  their  efforts,  opposed 
by  the  craft  of  the  priesthood  and  the  religious 
animosities  of  aU  classes,  were  never  crowned 
with  success. 

The  country,  in  the  mean  time,  was  at  once 
the  object  and  the  arena  for  the  contentions  of 
Venice  and  the  Sultan;  and  whilst  its  cities 
were  beset  by  the  armies  of  the  belligerents, 
and  its  fields  overrun  by  bands  of  plunderers,! 
the  mental  cultivation  or  enlightenment  of  the 
pec^le  was  naturally  a  matter  of  impossibility. 
It  was  only  when  the  era  of  bloodshed  had 
passed,  and  when  a  revolting  tranquillity  was 
procured  by  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Turks,  that  we  begin  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  discover  any  symptoms  of  intellectual  or 
pc^tical  improvement. 

•  Rabbe,  p.  64. 

t  See  vol.  i.  p.  162,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Fate  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Greece. 


It  has  sometimes  been  a  matter  of  discussion, 
whether  the  influence  of  despotism,  or  that  of 
liberty,  be  more  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  hberal  arts ;  but,  were  an  instance  want- 
ing to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  none  more 
convincing  could  be  adduced  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Throughout  all  those  intestine  wars, 
which,  during  the  days  of  their  independence, 
so  long  and  so  frequently  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grecian  states,  the  progress  of  the 
arts  towards  perfection  may  have  been  slow 
and  occasionally  suspended  ;  but  the  interrup- 
tion was  a  pause,  not  a  retrogression,  and  the 
stream  of  genius  flowed  on  afresh  from  each 
successive  check,  not  with  diminished  but  with 
renovated  vigour.  But  when  liberty  began  to 
wane,  and  the  influence  of  despots  commenced 
to  spread  over  Greece,  art  from  that  moment 
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dates  its  first  decline.*  It  had  gained  its  height 
of  perfection  at  the  period  when  Macedonia  be- 
came sufficiently  powerful  to  threaten  the  free- 
dom of  the  Acliffians  ;  and  from  the  hour  when 
Gfeece  was  brought  into  contact  witli  tyranny, 
in  consequence  of  her  unfortunate  alliance  witli 
the  Romans,  down  to  the  period  of  her  fatal 
subjection  to  their  power,  the  genius  of  her 
artists  was  from  year  to  year  becoming  more 
torpid  and  less  aspiring,  and  their  productions 
evinced  the  gradual  progress  of  deterioration. 
When  her  overthrow  was  finally  consummated, 
her  territory  was  incorporated  with  the 
inion  of  her  conquerors,  the  arts  received 
their  lethal  blow  :f  genius,  it  is  true,  was  not 
at  oiibe  extinguished,  but  for  the  few  cent\iries 
during  which  it  survived,  its  existence  was 
merely  a  protracted  decay,  and  the  annals  of 
its  decline  present  no  one  instance  of  even  ap- 
parent revival. 

The  claims  of  Greece  to  the  invention  of 
painting  and  sculpture  have  been  frequently 

•  *•  II  resultera  de  cette  histoire,"  says  Winkelmann,  "  que 
I&liberte  seul  a  elev^  I'art  a  sa  perfection,"  Hist,  de  I'Art, 
I.  vi.  c.  i.  The  opposite  opinion  is  adopted  by  M.  Heyne, 
toother  hiatorian  and  critic  of  the  fine  arts,  in  his  Dhserla- 
tiom  sur  U*  Epoqucs  de  FArt  chez  let  Anciem,  S^c.  as  welt  as  by 
various  others. 

"t  Tumbull,  Treatise  on  Ancient  Painting.  Agincourt, 
Histoire  de  I'Art  par  lea  Monumens,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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disputed  ;♦  but  one  point,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  she  alone  advanced  them  to  perfection,  al- 
though others  may  have  possessed  them  before 
her.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  can  adduce  no 
shadow  of  a  title  to  originality  in  the  arts,! 
hut  must  bear  the  stigma  of  liaving  crushed 
them  almost  to  extinction,  as  often  as  she  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks, 
or  their  colonists  in  Asia,  Sicily,  or  EgyptJ 
The  causes  of  this  singular  antitliesis  in  the 
character  of  the  two  greatest  nations  of  anti- 
quity are,  however,  sufficiently  evinced  in  the 
records  of  their  domestic  policy,  which  have 
severally  reached  us. 

It  iias  been  a  favourite,  though  now  almost 
an  exploded  theory,  to  attribute  the  excellence 
of  the  Greeks,  in  works  of  literature  or  taste,  to 
the  influence  of  their  climate  and  their  soil;^ 

•  Winkelrnaon,  1.  i.  c.  1.  +  Ibid,  1.  v.  c.  1,  2. 

X  " Si  I'on  considere  que  ce  peuplc  conquerant,  qui, 

depuis  la  fondation  de  aa  viUe,  ravagea  les  contrees  voisines, 
et  aoumit  toutes  les  nations  chez  lesquelles  la  peinture  ^tait 
connue,  ne  s'occupa  de:i  beaux  arts  en  aucuue  maniere  pen- 
dant plus  de  quatre  cents  ans,  et  que  depuis  cette  epoque, 
on  n'a  vu  cbez  lui  aucun  artiste  recommandable,  mais  seule- 
ment  quelques  ouvrages  mediocres,  fails  par  un  ou  deux  de 
sea  citoyens,  on  ne  sera  pas  tente  d'accorder  auK  Remains, 
ni  le  gout  des  beaux  arts,  ni  la  gloire  de  les  avoir  encou- 
rages."— Mus.  Fran9.  Disc.  Peint,  Anc,  p.  101. 

§  Winkelmanu,  I.  i,  c.  3.  I.  iv.  c.  I.     The  tbeorj  of  the  in* 
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that  of  Italy  was  equally  salubrious  and  pure, 
and  yet  the  one  has  proved  the  grave,  wliilst 
the  other  was  the  cradle  of  genius.  It  is  true, 
that  art  is  indebted  for  its  second  birth  to  Italy, 
but  it  was  under  a  different  constitution  tliat  it 
revived :  when  its  professors  were  rendered  ho- 
nourable instead  of  being  branded  as  infamous, 
and  their  works  were  looked  upon  as  efforts  of 
intellect,  and  not  regarded  as  mere  productions 
of  mechanical  skill. 

The  inventive  excellence  of  the  Greeks, 
in  works  of  taste  has  been  attributed  to  va- 
rious and  united  causes,  but  principally  to 
the  scope  afforded  to  imagination  by  the  sub- 
limities of  their  mythology,  and  the  splendour 
attendant  upon  the  celebration  of  their  national 
games.*  But  let  their  origin  be  as  it  may, 
their  ultimate  perfection  is  solely  attributable 
to  the  honours  heaped  on  those  who  practised 
them,  and  the  high  rewards  conferred  by  their 
countrymen  on  distinguished  artists.  Whilst 
the  mercurial  spirit  of  the  Atlienians  and  the 
other  states  was  involving  them  in  continual 
wars,  their  slaves  and  menials  were  oc<?upied 
in  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  and  domestic 

ftucoce  of  climate  on  mind  is  briefly  but  ingeniously  discussed 
by  Voluire,  Pbilos.  Diet.  art.  Climate, 

*  Mutee  Fran^ais,  Discours  Historique  sur  la  Sculpture, 
^43. 
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arts  at  home.  But  during  their  intcn^als  of 
peace,  when  the  haughty  soldier  returned 
flushed  with  triumph,  he  disdained  to  share 
with  his  sen^auts  and  dependants  the  practice 
of  these  humbler  professions.  It  was  then, 
that  to  find  encoiu'agement  for  these  turbident 
warriors  or  restless  citizens,  the  decree  was 
passed,  which  forbade  the  exercise  of  sculpture 
or  design  to  slaves,  rendered  the  liberal  arts  the 
province  of  freemen  alone,  and  dignified  them 
for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.* 

Thus,  confined  exclusively  to  the  exalted 
portion  of  the  state,  riches  or  aggrandizement 
became  in  a  short  time  a  secondary  object  with 
the  sculptor  or  the  painter ;  and  a  laurel  crown 
or  a  public  decree  was  considered  a  higher 
gratification  than  the  gold  of  individuals,  or 
the  most  costly  gains  of  the  artist.f  The 
crowd,  dazzled  with  magnificence,  bestowed  a 
species  of  worship  on  those  whose  talents  had 
adorned  their  cities;;]:  and  they,  in  turn,  be- 

*  Sir  W.  Young,  Hist.  Athens.  Winkelmann,!.  iv.  c.  8, 
t  Polygnotus,  a  painter  of  Thasos  (about  422  years  before 
thfc  Christian  era),  having  ornameniedl  the  Poecile  at  Athens 
with  his  paintings  of  the  Trojan  war,  refused  to  accept  aoy 
remuneration,  though  pressed  by  t!ie  people  to  name  his  ojm 
price.  For  this  disinterestedness  he  was  rewarded  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  ordaining,  that  whenever  he 
went  he  should  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state. — 
Plin,  lib.  XXXV.  c.  9.  Plutarch. 
I  Winkelmann,  liv.  iv.  c.  1. 
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came  intoxicated*  with  the  glorious  pride  aris- 
ing fix>m  their  elevation.f  The  most  distin- 
guisbed  individuals  did  not  disdain  to  use  the 
chisel  or  the  pallet ;  the  labour,  as  well  as  the 
design,  equally  ennobled  genius ;  and  the  bold- 
est conception  was  expressed  in  the  most 
graceful  execution.  :t^  Honours  and  rewards 
rapidly  swelled  the  number  of  candidates  for 
national  distinction,  and  on  every  public  occa- 
sion the  productions  of  numerous  artists  were 
exhibited  for  the  selection  of  the  state.  Nor 
was  patronage  corrupted  by  an  abandonment  to 
the  rich  and  the  powerful,  but  entrusted  to  the 
assembled  nation,  whose  united  voices  directed 
its  conferment.  §  With  the  increasing  passion  of 
the  people  for  the  adornment  of  their  national 
edifices,  arose  the  ambition  of  individuals  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  ||  and  public  osten- 

*  Parrhasius,  the  Ephesian,  was  so  exalted  in  his  own 
opinion,  as  to  lay  claim  to  divine  origin,  and  clothing  himself 
with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  purple  robe,  he  assumed  the  title 
of  the  «*  King  of  Painters."— Pliny. 

t  So  conscious  were  many  of  the  painters  of  their  own  ex- 

cdlence,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  inscribe  on  their  works, 

**  It  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  imitate."    And  so  glowingly 

were  they  admired  by  the  people,  that  they  did  not  presume 

to  ridicule  the  arrogance  of  the  inscription. 

}  Sir  W.  Young.  §  Winkelmann,  li?.  iv.  c.  1. 

I  When  Pericles  was  directing  those  public  works  which 

•till  remain  to  attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 

tod  whose  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  money  of  the  state. 
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tation  was  not  unfrequently  gratified  by  private 
munificence.  At  the  same  time,  this  universal 
appreciation,  this  fine  and  polislied  taste  in 
works  of  design,  ensured  to  those  of  its  profes- 
sors, to  whom  it  was  essential,  an  adequate 
compensation  for  their  labours  as  often  as  they 
were  offered  for  disposal.*  Hence  the  artist, 
conscious  that  his  productions  were  to  be  duly 
esteemed  and  worthily  remiuierated,  sought 
only  to  render  them  excellent,  be  the  pains  or 
the  time  devoted  to  them  ever  so  arduous  or 
protracted ;  and  the  united  lives  of  several  in- 
dividuals were,  in  some  instances,  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  one  master-piece  of  genius.f 

he  was  reproached  by  some  finaitcial  citizens  for  so  great  an 
outlay  of  the  public  funds.  "  Do  you  conceive  the  sum  ex- 
orbitant?" said  he. — "  Decidedly  so,"  replied  the  Athenians. 
— *'  Then/'  rejoined  Pericles,  "  I  shall  pay  it  from  my  own 
private  fortune,  and  inscribe  on  those  edifice^i '  Pcrictet  built 
l/iewi/'"— "  No!  no!"  exclaimed  the  impalieut  crowd,  "we 
must  have  them  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  and  let  no 
expen&e  be  spared  on  their  completion." — Plutarch. 

•  Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  acquired  so  large  a  fortune  by  his 
pencil,  that  towards  the  close  of  liis  career,  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  presents  of  his  paintings,  which  he  considered  too 
valuable  to  be  purchased  by  individuals  at  their  real  worth. — 
Pliny. 

+  The  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  Winkelraann  (1.  vi.c.d.) 
attributes  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
occupied  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  individuals  whose  name  it 
bears,  Agesauder,  a  Rhodian,  and  his  two  sons,  Athenodorus 
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The  sums  expended  by  Pericles,  wifli  the  con- 
currence of  the  Athenians,  were  immense ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
are  said  to  have  been  lavished  on  the  Parthenon 
alone ;  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  Propyleium 
and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  must 
have  exceeded  three  thousand  talents,  and  this 
too  at  a  period  when  labour  was  next  to  worth- 
less,* and  the  marble  for  the  edifices  was  found 
almost  on  the  spot. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  elevated  rank 
enjoyed  by  the  artists  of  Greece  up  to  the 
period  of  her  decline :  the  sculptor,  the  painter, 
and  the  poet,  were  classed  with,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  united  the  character  of  the  warrior,  the 
orator,  and  the  sage  ;f  and  those  whose  remain- 

and  Polydorus.  Us  excellence  is  proportionate  to  such  unex- 
ampled assiduity,  and  Pliny  has  well  characterized  it ;  "Opus 
omnibus  et  picturse  et  statuaria;  artis  preferendum."  (Nat. 
HisL  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  The  accuracy  of  this  opinion  of 
Winkoimann,  as  to  its  antiquity,  has  been  disputed;  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  description  of  the  death  of  Laocoon 
aod  his  sons,  in  the  second  book  of  the  jEneid,  (v.  199, 
et  seq.)  which  applies  equally  to  the  story  and  the  statue,  no 
inthor  has  mentioned  it  before  Pliny.  Later  counoisscurs 
hare  placed  it  between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  that  of 
Titus,  in  the  ruins  of  whose  palace  it  was  discovered,  in  the 
popedom  of  Julius  II. 

•  A  large  portion  of  it  was  done  by  slaves. 

t  Metrodorus,  the  last  distinguished  native  paiuter  of 
Greece,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Paulus  £milius,  after  the 
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ing  works  now  ennoble  the  memory  of  fallen 
Greece,  were  honoured  as  her  benefactors  and 
ornaments  during  the  brightest  days   of  her 

glory- 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  the  arts  underwent  but  slight  appa- 
rent decline ;  but  from  tlie  commencement  of 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  the  interference 
of  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  their 
senile  deterioration  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
basement of  the  land  which  had  fostered  their 
infant  improvement.  The  genius  of  the  Ro- 
man people  seeras  to  have  been  at  all  periods 
hostile,  rather  than  congenial,  to  tlie  advance- 
ment of  the  softer  embellishments  and  polite 
accomplishments  of  society.  From  the  expul- 
sion  of    the   Tarquinii    down    almost   to   tlie 

conquest  of  Perseus,  in  order  to  instruct  his  children  in 
rhetoric  and  phiSosophy. — Plutarch.  This  comminglini^  of 
art  and  leaniing^  seems  to  have  continued  even  to  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  and  Diog^iietus,  the  tutor  of  Marcus  AureHus,  united, 
like  Melrodorus,  tbe  characters  of  painter  and  pltiJosopher, 
which  in  some  degree  may  account  for  the  equal  predilection 
of  that  Emperor  for  arts  and  letters.  "  La  philosophic  elle- 
meme,"  saya  Agincourt,  **  ne  dedaig^nait  pas,  dans  ses  graves 
entretiens,  d^expliquer  aux  artistes  la  theorie  de  cette  partie 
sublime  des  arts  d'imitation.  Socrate  leur  deraandait  compte 
des  raoyens  qu'ils  employaienl  pour  exprimer  les  passions,  et 
il  se  plaisait  a  les  ^clairer  par  ses  conseils :  artiste  lui-m^me, 
il  modelait  la  statne  des  gr4ces,  en  dictant  les  preceptes  de 
la  sagesse."— Sculp.  Intr.  ii.  9.      Emenc  David,  Disc.  p.  14, 
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Achaean  conquest,  they  had  assumed,  in  their 
domestic  as  well  as  national  character,  a  tone  of 
austerity'  and  stem  simplicity,  which,  whilst  it 
"was  rather  an  outward  assumption  than  an  in- 
nate regard  for  virtue,  tended  to  rusticize  so- 
ciety, and  banish  polish  and  refinement. 

The  arts,  under  these  circumstances,  were  for 
many  centuries  unknown  amongst  them ;  and 
it  was  only  when  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
fertile  regions  of  Sicily,  that  they  were  struck 
with  Amazement  at  the  grandeur  and  ornaments 
of  her  cities.*  But  though  tliey  might  admire, 
the  Romans  were  totally  unable  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  their  spoils ;  they  looked  upon 
them  merely  as  the  productions  of  subdued 
mechanics,  and  attached  no  honour  or  import- 
ance to  the  glowing  genius  which  designed 
them.  As  decorations  for  their  houses,  they 
were  fully  alive  to  their  beauty ;  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the 
plunder  of  the  Grecian  cities  was  eagerly  col- 
lected as  ornaments  for  the  mansions  of  the 
conquerors. t      In   these   glorious  monuments, 

"  Ma»6e  Napoleon,  vol.  viii.  p.  153. 

f  The  6rst  inlroduclion  of  the  Romans  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  beauties  of  Grecian  art  was,  according  to  Livy,  oq 
tbe  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  M.  Claudiui 
Marccll««,  when  the  spoils  of  the  captureil  city  were  applied 
lo  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  dedicated 
by  him  near  the  Porta  Capena.  •'  Dum  ha;c  in  Hitipania 
vol.,   II.  O 
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however,  tliey  could  trace  no  unwonted  deve- 
lopement  of  thought,  and  perceive  no  superior 

geruntur,  Marcellus  captis  Syracusis,  quuiu  cstera  in  Sicilia 
tatita  fide  atque  integritate  composuisset,  ut  non  modo  suam 
gloriara  sed  etiiim  populi  Romani  majestatem  aiigeret;  orna- 
menta  urbis,  signa,  tabulasque,  Cjuibus  ubundabant  Syracusae, 
Romam  devexit.  Hoslinm  quidem  ilia  spolia  et  parta  belli 
jure:  ccterum  inde  primum  initiitm  mirandi  Gretcarutn  artium 
Optra,"  &c. — Liv.  1.  xxv.  c.  41, — After  the  overthrow  of 
Philip,  T.  Quinctius,  in  like  manner,  bore  to  Italy  the  spoils 
of  Macedonia,  (ibid.  I.  xxxiv.  c,  52.)  and  M.  Fulvius,  having 
at  a  subsequent  period  subdued  the  ^tolians,  was  accused 
to  the  Senate  of  having  robbed  Ambracia  of  her  richest  trea- 
sures of  art,  in  order  to  have  them  removed  to  Rome  (ibid. 
1.  xxxvtii.  c.  43.);  when  he  was  defended  by  C  Flaminius 
on  the  grounds  that  the  charge  would  equally  apply  to  Mar- 
cellus for  the  sack  of  Syracuse,  or  Q.  Fulvius  for  that  of 
Capua,  to  Quiactius  for  despoiling  Philip,  to  M.  Acilius  and 
L.  Scipio  for  similar  conduct  to  Anliochus,  or  Cn.  Manlius 
for  the  plunder  of  the  Gauls.  This  formidable  list  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  treasures  already  amassed  by  the  Romans ; 
but  even  these  were  as  nothing  compared  to  their  after  acqui- 
sitions. The  spoils  and  plunder  of  Metellus,  after  the  defeat 
of  Perseus,  were  immense ;  and  amongst  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  statues,  were  the  equestrian  figures,  cast  in  bronze  by 
Lysippus,  in  honour  of  those  of  the  guards  of  Alexander  who 
bad  died  in  defending  his  person  at  the  passage  of  the 
Granicus.  (Winkelmann,  1.  vi.  c.  4.)  Marcus  Scaurus  de- 
prived Sic  yon  of  its  statues  and  paintings  in  order  to  deco- 
rate bis  theatre,  (Pliny,  1.  xxxv.  c.  40,);  and  finally,  Mum- 
roius,  with  less  taste  and  equal  rapacity,  swept  away  with  a  M 
ruthless  hand  the  glories  of  luxurious  Corinth.  Strabo,  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius,  relates,  that  after  the  siege  the  Ro- 
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effort  of  creative  mind  ;  they  looked  upon  them 
as  mere  matters  of  convenience,  not  as  objects 
of  respectful  admiration.* 


man  soldiers  played  at  dice  upon  the  celebrated  painting  of 
Bacchus,  by  Aristides ;  and  similar  acta  of  barbarism  induced 
the  lines  of  Juvenal : 

**  Tuoc  rudis  et  Gnecas  mirarr  nescius  artes 
Urbibus  eversis,  praedarum  in  parte  reperta 

Ma^orura  artificum  frangebat  pocula  miles." 

Sal.  xi.  V.  100. 

To  these  succeeded  the  ravages  of  Sylla  after  the  Mtthri- 
datlc  war,  when,  besides  an  infinity  of  statues  and  marbles, 
the  dictator  transported  to  Rome  the  very  columns  of  the 
templeof  JupiterOlympius.  (Pliny,  I.  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  Thebes, 
Sparta,  and  Mycence  shared  a  similar  fate;  and  the  temples 
of  Delphi,  Epidauris,  and  Ells  were  alike  ravaged  by  Sylla, 
vho,  thoagh  the  destroyer  of  art  in  Athens,  aspired  to  become 
its  patron  at  Home. 

In  ft  subsequent  portion  of  this  chapter  I  shall  have  occa- 
tiO  mention  the  successive  spoliations  of  the  Roman  em- 
tlie  present  will  suffice  to  show  the  passion  for  Gre- 
cian works,  and  the  extent  of  its  gratification,  as  it  existed  at 
Bone  about  the  period  of  the  subjectinn  of  Achaia., 

•  ** Les  Grecs  cultiverent  et  perfectionn&rent 

W  arts  par  sentiment  t  •  •  •  •les  Romains  ne  les 
idoptirent  que  par  orgueil.     Les  Grecs  les  cherirent  parce 

rils  honoraient  la  palrie,  les  Romuina  ne  les  sufftirent  que 
qu'ils  la  dccoraient ;  cnfin  pour  faire  comprendre  a  ce 
lojtt  la  difference  de  I'esprit  national,  en  Grece  ils  ne  pou- 
Taient  £tre  exercos  que  par  des  hommcs  libres ;  k  Rome  la 
|irofeaston  d'aitiste  n'etait  le  parta<^e  que  des  esclaves ;  c'est 
^dne,  que  la  ils  etaient  un  objet  d 'amour,  et  ici  un  objet  de 
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This  new  taste  for  decoration  quickly  brought 
to  Rome  the  humiliated  artists  of  the  subju- 
gated province,  who  prepared  to  ply  for  bread 
in  the  land  of  the  spoiler  those  arts  which  tlicy 
had  cultivated  for  the  adornment  of  their  own. 
The  Romans,  scorning  to  participate*  in  those 
pursuits  in  which  they  saw  themselves  so  far 
outdone  by  their  tributaries,  affected  to  despise 
what  they  despaired  to  imitate,  and  committed 
almost  exclusively  to  tlie  conquered  Greeks 
those  arts  whose  productions  had  now  become 
to  them  necessaries  of  life.f     Their  patronage, 

faste." — Musee  Napoleon,  vol  xL  p.  149.    Caylus,  Antiquites 
Grecques,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

•  A  memlyer  of  the  Fabian  family  haviog  degraded  the 
rank  of  his  house  by  the  cuUivatioa  of  painting,  such  as  it 
then  existed  at  Rome,  (previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,)  the 
appellation  of  "  Pictor "  was  thenceforth  attached  as  a  stigma 
to  his  name.  Even  Augustus,  who  professed  so  highly  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  arts,  made  it  a  favour  to  permit  Quintas 
Pedius,  a  youth  of  a  consular  family  who  was  born  dumb,  to  be 
instructed  in  painting  as  a  pastime  for  those  hours  in  which 
nature  had  incapacitated  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  patri- 
cian studies.  The  Greeks  themselves  learned  early  to  adopt 
those  barbarous  ideas  of  their  masters ;  and  the  grand  object 
of  Lucian's  "  Dream"  is  to  point  out  the  inferiority  of  sculps 
ture  to  the  more  esteemed  pursuits  of  literature. 

t  "  On  n'en  est  pas  moins  fonde  k  soutenir  que  le  bel  art  de 
la  peinture  ne  jouit  d'aucune  consideration  a  Rome,  et  que 
les  raisons  qui  firent  rasseniblcr  ses  productions  dans  celle 
capitale  du   monde  u'iuflucrent  jamais  ni  sur   le  gout  des 
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however,  was  not  calculated  either  to  sustain 
or  to  advance  the  fading  energies  of  Grecian 
talent ;  it  was  merely  the  countenance  vouch- 
lafed  by  a  haughty  master  to  an  humble  de- 
pendant, not  tiiat  devoted  enthusiasm  that 
adores  whilst  it  supports  the  delicate  and  femi- 
nine genius  of  the  arts.  Tliis  haughty  bearing, 
80  consonant  to  the  rude  character  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  it  prevailed,  maintained  its 
ground  almost  ^vithout  diminution  throughout 
the  few  centuries,  from  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
during  which  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  conti- 
nued to  command  respect.  The  feeling  was 
Imbibed  by  the  most  polished  and  erudite  of 
her  citizens ;  and  even  Virgil  himself  does  not 
hesitate  to  stigmatize  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the 
Greek.*  Nor  was  the  prejudice  removed  till 
the  piuity  of  Grecian  taste  had  disappeared; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  corruption  of  art  no 
longer  merited  patronage,  that  the  Roman 
Rionarcbs  aiforded  it  a  tardy  protection,  which 
could  neither  restore  its  excellence  nor  impede 
ita  decay. 

grukds,  m  lur  le  d^ir  des  gens  du  peuple  u  se  livrer  a  la  pra- 
tique des  beaux  arts,  qui  a  I'exceptioD  de  la  poesie  fut  tou- 
joan  abandonee  aux  Grecs  et  aux  esclaves  (>trangerE." — 

Discours  tur  la  Peioture  Aiicienne,  Musee  Fran^. 
•  Virpl,  Mn.  vi.  I.  S48.  et  seq.    See  vol.  ii,  of  this  history, 

note  ;,  p  48. 
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It  is  easy,  on  contrasting  these  circumstances 
with  tlie  causes  which  first  served  to  exalt  the 
reputation  of  the  Greeks,  to  conceive  that  tlie 
arts  in  such  an  age  were  soon  to  suffer  an  in- 
evitable debasement.  The  grand  spring  to  exer- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  those  in  whose  hands 
were  placed  tlieir  cultivation  and  support :  the 
Greek  had  no  longer  a  home  to  be  proud  of»  or 
a  country  to  embellish  ;  and  his  semi-barbarous 
masters  had  neither  the  discrimination  to  ap- 
plaud, nor  the  disposition  to  reward  his  labours. 
Emulation  and  ambition  were  extinct ;  the 
only  object  of  the  artist  was  to  humour  the  ca- 
prices and  execute  the  orders  of  his  employer; 
and  in  a  brief  period,  his  own  educated  taste 
became  totally  suppressed,  or  was  corrupted  by 
an  admixture  with  that  of  his  patron.* 

There  seems  to  be  a  principle  peculiar  to  art, 
that  it  can  never  be  stationary,  but  is  con- 
stantly either  on  the  advance  or  the  decline. 
It  was  rapidly  reduced  to  mediocrity  at  Rome^ 
and  from  this  humble  point  there  was  neither 
genius  nor  encouragement  to  exalt  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  continued  to  decline ;  and  as  the 
mind  is  ever  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  novelties, 
each  new  path  struck  out  by  its  professors  was 
a  retrogression,  not  an  advancement.     It  was 

"  " •  Son  style  melange  des  piiticipen  de  i'art  Grec  et 

du  gout  Remain. "—Agincourt. 
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thus  that  "  painting  deviated  into  extravagance 
or  littleness,  architecture  was  lost  in  oniament, 
poetry  became  buried  in  the  quaintness  of  con- 
ceit, and  even  history,  in  searcli  of  novel  excel- 
lence, ran  into  the  marvellous,  the  familiar,  or 
obsciu^."* 

Architecture  at  Rome  was,  of  all  the  arts, 
that  which  longest  retained  the  traces  of  its 
purity,  and  continued  to  be  cultivated  when 
the  others  were  almost  forgotten. f  This,  how- 
ever, is  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  essential 
importance  to  the  necessities  of  life,  whilst 
painting  and  sculpture  minister  merely  to  its 
luxuries.  With  the  Greeks,  it  was  that  which 
earliest  attained  perfection,^  and  flourished  with 
a  splendour  far  excelling  the  proudest  efforts  of 

•  Sir  W.  Young.  t  Winkelmann,  L  vi.  c.  8. 

I  Winkelmann  (I.  iv.  c.  1.)  considers  sculpture  to  hare 
preceded  architecture  as  a  science,  since  the  proportions  of 
the  former  were  imitations  of  existing  models,  and  those  of 
the  latter  were  only  discovered  after  frequent  experiments,  and 
an  infinity  of  calculations  and  reasoning.  Goguet  supposes 
\ii  advancement  and  that  of  sculpture  to  have  been  contem- 
porary. (Origiae  des  Loix,  dci  Arts^  Sfc)  On  the  other 
hand.  Padre  Antonio  Paoli,  in  his  Esi,ay  qh  the  Origin  and 
Antiquittf  of  Architect urtt  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Greeks 
received  the  science  in  an  advanced  state  from  the  Eg-yptians 
wX  ik  period  antecedent  tu  that  at  which  sculpture  commenced 
to  be  cultivated  by  them ;  and  Agiacourt,  adopting  the  same 
idea,  says,  **  Ainsi  identitiee  eu  quelque  sorte  avec  Thomme, 
puisque  le  be^oin  d'y  recourir  preud  oaissance  uvcc  lui,  I'ar- 
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those  who  had  possessed  its  knowledge  before 
them.  They  were  the  first  to  reduce  beauty 
to  system,  and  regulate  grace  by  accurately 
defined  principles.  In  their  hands  the  pon- 
derous style  of  the  Egyptians  was  relieved 
from  its  clumsiness  and  weight,  and  invested 
with  those  proportions  which  enhanced  its 
beauty  without  diminishing  its  strength.  The 
Doric  order,  thus  invented,  was  gradually  ad» 
vanced  beneath  the  cloudless  skies  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  there  received  those  ornaments 
which  converted  it  into  a  new  style,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  land  which  gave 
it  birth.*  As  refinement  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  power  of  Greece,  the  simplicity  of  her 
architecture  was  enriched  with  fresh  decora- 
tions ;  and  her  last  step  was  the  invention  of 
the  Corinthian,  which,  whilst  it  attested  the 
elegant  taste  of  its  projectors,  combined  the 
solidity  of  the  Doric  with  the  chastened  beauty 
of  the  Ionic  orders. f 

chitecture  est  de  tous  les  arts  celui  qui  a  eu  le  plutot  de» 
regies  fixes,"  &c, — Vol.  i.  Arcliilect.  lutrcwJ.  p.  2. 
*  The  Ionic, 

f  "  — '■ First,  iinadorn'd. 

And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 

Th'  Ionic  then  with  decent,  matron  grace 

Her  airy  pillar  heaved :  luxuriant,  last, 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath  ; 

The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessened  ofl' 
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The  science  seemed  now  to  have  attained 
the  liighest  point  of  perfection  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  tinithig  durability,  beauty,  strength, 
simplicity,  and  ornament,  and  being  equaUy 
applicable  to  the  most  ponderous  buildings,  or 
the  most  decorative  edifices  of  its  cultivators. 
Greece  and  her  islands  abounded  with  tliose 
splendid  erections,  whose  possession  coidd  alone 
occur  to  a  nation  equally  favoured  by  nature 
and  by  genius.  The  most  costly  materials 
were  found  almost  upon  the  spots  where  they 
were  employed,  and  the  ready  talents  of  lier 
artists  were  prompt  to  enhance  every  advan- 
tage derivable  from  circumstance  or  situation. 
Her  cities  were  crowded  with  the  purest  pro- 
ductions  of  her  immortal  artists;  the  lonely 
mountain  and  the  beetling  cliff  were  hallowed 
by  those  sacred  etlifices  which  added  beauty  to 
sublimity  ;  and  the  landmarks  of  her  seamen, 
as  tliey  glided  round  her  hundred  isles,  were 
the  temples  with  which  Erisichtlion  and  Theo- 
dorus*  had  crowned  the  marbled  summits  of 
the  Cvclades. 


By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 

Form'd  to  repel  the  stitl  or  stormy  wa^te 

Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look'd 

That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise." — Thomson, 

*  The  architects  of  the  temples  of  Apotlo  and  Juno  at 
and  Saroos. 
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In  architecture,  as  in  the  other  ornamental 
sciences,  the  Romans  can  advance  no  title  to 
originality.  Their  earliest  information  was 
derived  exclusively  from  others,  and  their 
later  inventions  can  only  be  considered  as  cor- 
ruptions and  innovations  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  art.*  Their  first  instructors  were  the  Etru- 
rians,! to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  erection 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  their 
primitive  edifices,  and  from  whom  they  inhe- 
rited the  sole  order  of  architecture,^  and  the 
rude  taste  for  ponderosity  and  rigid  strength 
which  they  retained  till  the  later  days  of  the 
republic.  J 

As  their  intercourse,  however,  began  to  open 
with  the  Greeks  and  their  colonists,  they  gra- 
dually conceived  a  taste  for  grace  and  decora- 
tion ;  and  especially  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
and  the  other  Grecian  dependencies,  their  build- 
ings began  to  assume  a  new  and  more  refined  A 
appearance.  Their  youth  were  then  sent  to 
Athens  in  order  to  study  the  art ;  and   under 


•  Laugier,  Obaervatious  sur  riVrchitecture,  p,  vi. 

+  Caylus  Anliquitt'S,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  157;  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 

I  The  Tuscan,  if  indeed  it,  being^  merely  a  variation  of  the 
Doric,  deserve  the  name  of  an  independent  order.  No  ancient 
examples  of  it  are,  I  believe,  now  remaining. 

\  Essai  sur  i'Histoire  de  TArchitecture,  prefixed  to  the 
Rutnes  de  la  Grece,  by  M.  Le  Roy,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 
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such  preceptors  some  of  them  are  mentioned  as 
having  attained  to  considerable  excellence.* 

After  the  subjugation  of  Achaia,  architec- 
ture, like  its  sister  arts,  was  carried  in  captivity 
to  Rome.  Here,  owing  to  the  ambitious  taste 
of  the  conquerors,  its  fate  would  appear  to 
have  been  less  unfortunate  than  that  of  sculpture 
or  painting.  The  llomans  could  boast  of,  or 
wonder  at,  a  colossal  structure  of  brick  and 
mortar,  whilst  they  were  totally  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  merits  of  the  polished  marble, 
or  the  wonders  of  the  glowing  pencil.!  But 
although  the  productions  of  the  Greeks  now 
became  the  models  of  their  masters,  their  imita- 
tion was  at  an  humble  distance,  and  too  often 
their  copies  deserved  rather  the  title  of  misre- 
presentations. Simplicity  was  then  a  merit 
inconceivable  to  a  Koman,  and  in  his  eye  ele- 
gance was  barren  witliout  profusion.  Thus, 
their  edifices  became  stupendous  instead  of 
sublime,  and  the  chasteness  of  beauty  was  over- 
whelmed and  annihilated  beneath  a  mass  of 
decoration,  which  outraged  every  scientific  law 
and  confounded  everj^  principle  of  order.  In- 
vention and  taste  were  rendered  subservient  to 
frivolity  and   finish ;    and  with    carvings  and 

•  Vitruviua  mentions,  that  a  Roman  artist  was  employed 
10  finishing  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 
t  Musce  Napoleon,  v.  iii.  p,  100. 
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fiUets,  and  flowers  and  festoons,  with  cavettos 
and  cimas,  and  other  tawdry  and  misapplied 
ornaments,  they  disfigured  their  spoliations 
from  the  Greeks.* 

One  of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  patrons 
of  architecture  was  Augustus,  wlio  having'  al- 
tered the  form  of  government,  seemed  anxi- 
ous that  the  municipal  magnificence  of  Rome 
should  be  commensurate  with  its  monarchical 
grandeur.  During  his  reign,  building  became 
a  mania;!  and  that  splendour  which  the  Greeks 
had  bestowed  on  their  public  structures  alone, 
was  now  extended  to  the  villas  and  mansions 


•  Elroes. 

f  lilts  passion  for  architecture  at  Rome  did  not  escape 
the  caustic  pen  of  Horace,  acid  the  Bfteenth  Ode  of  his  se- 
cond book  is  levelled  against  the  fashion  : 

"  Jam  pauca  aralro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent,"  &c.  &c. 

Aod  the  eighteenth  Ode  of  the  same  book  contains  some 

pointed  attacks  upon  the  same  subject ; 

"  Tu  secauda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulchri 
Immemor  struis  domos : 

Marisque  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 
Suraraovere  littora, 

Parum  locuptes  continente  ripa." 

Ode  xviii.  1.  ti.  1.  17. 

The  first  Ode  of  the  third  book  contains  a  similar  allusion : 
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of  their  captors  *  The  example  and  exertions 
of  the  emperor  were  equally  directed  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  object,  and  his  success  induced 
Mm  to  assert,  that  he  had  **  found  Rome  brick 
and  left  it  marble.**  f      But  notwithstanding 

*  Of  the  domestic  architectare  of  the  Greeks  our  accounts 
are  exceedingly  imperfect ;  one  thing  alone  we  are  aware  of, 
that  their  houses  were  ndther  of  ample  nor  costly  dimen-    • 
•tons;  and  it  is  only  the  regularity  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  their  streets  that  is  worthy  of  mention. 

t  Suetonius  in  Aug.  c.  28. 


**  Ck>ntracta  pisces  sequora  sentiunt, 

Jactis  in  altum  molibus,"  Sec 1.  3S. 

His  Satires  and  Epistles  abound  with  parallel  passages.  (Sat. 
iii.  L.  ii.  1.  305.  Epist  i.  lib.  i.  1.  100.  &c.}  Sallust,  in 
his  Catiline  conspiracy,  introduces  in  his  account  of  the 
luxury  of  Rome  at  the  period  some  pithy  observations  on  the 
same  absurd  propensity:  "Quid  ea  memorem,"  says  he, 
**  quee  nisi  iis  qui  videre  nemini  credibilia  sunt :  k  privatis 
compluribus  subversos  monies,  maria  constructa  esse,"  &c. 
&c.  (Bell.  Catil.  sec.  xiii.)  And  in  his  speech  of  Catiline  to 
the  conspirators  the  circumstance  is  ably  introduced :  **  Ete- 
nim  quis  mortalium,"  exclaims  Catiline,  "  cui  virile  ingenium 
tolerare  potest,  illis  divitias  superare  quas  profundant  in  ex- 
truendo  mari,  et  montibus  cooequandis;  nobis  rem  fami- 
liarem  etiam  ad  necessaria  deesse?  illos  binas  aut  amplius 
domofl  continuare ;  nobis  larem  familiarem  nusquam  esse  ? 
Cum  tabulas,  signs,  toreumata  emunt,  nova  diruunt,'  alia 
sdificant,  postremo  omnibus  modis  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant, 
tamen  summa  libidine  divitias  vincere  nequeunt,"  &c.  (Ibid, 
sec.  XX.) 
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this  imperial  protection  of  the  art,  the  corrup- 
tion I  have  alluded  to  had  already  commenced ; 
and  in  several  of  the  surviving  monuments  of 
the  Augustan  age,  we  can  trace  that  tendency 
to  ornament,  that  confusion  of  orders  and  aban- 
donment of  principles,  which  finally  led  to  the 
utter  degradation  of  the  science.* 

The  successors  of  Augustus,  from  Tiberius 
to  Nero,  pursued  the  same  course  with  redou- 
bled extravagance!  but  diminished  taste;  and 
the  **  golden  house"  of  the  latter  was  a  worthy 
instance  of  that  passion  for  external  splendour, 
to  which  was  sacrificed  every  idea  of  elegance, 
grace,  and  proportion. 

During  the  succeeding  century  the  science 
rapidly  declined  in  point  of  excellence,  but  was 

*  Such  is  the  temple  of  Melasaus  in  Caria,  built,  as  its 
inscription  iraporta,  in  honour  of  Aug;uslus  and  the  city  of 
Rome.^Winkelmann,  1.  vi.  c.  vL 

f  Petronius  alludes  pointedly  to  this  extravagant  passioa 
for  architecture  in  the  age  of  Nero: 

" Qsptce  late 

Luxuriatn  spoliortim  et  censum  in  damna  furentem ; 
^difivant  auro,  sedesque  ad  sidera  mittunt, 
Expelluntur  aqua;  saxis;  mare  nascilur  arvis, 
Et  permuiata  rerum  statione  rebcllant. 
En  eliam  mea  reg^ia  patunt :  pexfossa  dehiscit 
MolibuB  insanis  tellus;  jam  montibus  haustis 
Antra  gemunt,"  &c. — Satyricon,  c,  cxx.  L  211. 
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still  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  emperors;* 
by  whom  it  was  employed  more  extensively  in 
works  of  public  utility,  than  in  edifices  of  orna- 
ment or  religion.  It  w^as  during  this  epoch,  that 
not  Italy  alone,  but  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  other 
Roman  pro\'inces,  were  indebted  for  the  thea- 
tres, aqueducts,  bridges,  roads,  and  arches  of  tri- 
umph, whose  remnants  are  still  surviving  to 
us.  Harbours  and  ports  were  not  only  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  but  even  founded  in  those 
spots  where  nature  had  omitted  to  place  them ; 
and  from  Civita  N'^ecchiaf  to  Terracina,  the 
remains  of  no  less  than  seven  artificial  harbours 
are  still  to  be  traced. J  It  is  in  the  monuments 
of  this  age  likewise,  that  we  find  the  earUest 
examples  of  the  Composite,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  Roman  Order ;  which,  by  confound- 
ing the  styles  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  ad- 
mitted a  wider  scope  for  innovation  and  the 
introduction  of  cumbrous  omament,^ 

•  The  roost  stupendous  monument  of  this  era  h  the  Coll- 
aeaiD,  or  Amphitheatre,  commenced  by  V^espasiati  and  com- 
pleted by  Titus ;  but  its  reputation  rests  rather  on  its  bold 
and  gigantic  dimensions  than  on  its  architectural  merits, 
stoc«  it  presents,  in  numerous  particulars,  infringements  of 
the  legitimate  principles  of  art. 

f  Tiie  ancient  Centum  CelliE. 

I  Agiucourt,  vol.  i.  Archit.  lutrod.  p,  6.     Gibbon,  c.  ii. 

^  Le  Roy,  Ruines  de  la  Grcce,  vol.  i.  Essai,  &c.  p.  xvi. 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  during 
this  period  of  the  decline  was  that  of  Hadrian  : 
possessed  himself  of  the  feeUngs  and  talents  of 
an  artist,*  his  efforts  were  unceasingly  directed 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  empire;  and  the 
period  of  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  immediate 
successors,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
earlier  ages  of  Rome  ;  the  energies  of  its  rulers 
being  then  as  strenuously  devoted  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  world,  as  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  to  its  spoliation.  The  taste  of 
Hadrian  was,  however,  deficient  in  discrimina- 
tion and  delicate  perception.  Eagerly  attached 
to  every  branch  of  the  arts,  his  universal  pas- 
sion developed  itself  in  incongruous  forms, 
which  blended  every  order  and  violated  every 
established  principle^'  I  have  alluded  else- 
where to  the  liberality  with  which  he  raised  or 
restored  the  public  edifices  of  Greece  and 
the  other  provinces,^  and  the  munificence  dis- 
played in  the  same  pursuits  by  his  exalted 
friend,  Herodes  Atticus.  But  still  this  profuse 
display  merely  served  to  accelerate  the  decay 

Elmes,  Diet.  Fine  Arts.  Ag-incourt,  vol.  i.  Arch,  Introd. 
p.  7. 

•  Le  Roy,  vol.  i.  p.  xvt.  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  His  villa  at  Tivoli  is  a  sufficient  instance  of  this  vitiated 
taste. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  20.     GibboD,  c,  ii. 
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le  art,  by  spreading  more  extensively  the 
principles  and  practice  of  a  corrupted  taste. 

The  Antonines  were,  equally  with  Hadrian, 
the  protectors  and  patrons  of  architecture  as 
well  as  the  other  ornamental  sciences;*  but 
from  the  period  when  the  first  impetus  was 
given  to  its  decay,  the  Greeks  and  its  other 
professors  wanted  either  the  talents  or  the 
energy  to  effect  a  pause  or  a  retrogression  in 
its  course  of  deterioration.  During  the  in- 
terval which  ensued  from  the  decease  of  Ha- 
drian to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Byzantium,  its  debasement  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing; and  so  torpid  had  the  taste  of  the 
empire  become,  that  it  was  seldom,  in  this 
gloomy  era,  that  patronage  was  vouchsafed  it 
by  the  court ;  and  if  we  except  some  few 
edifices  erected  by  the  Seven  and  Dioclesian,f 
the  third  century  was  productive  of  scarcely 
any  monuments  of  architectural  genius. 

Tlie  arts,  as  well  as  literature,  imderwent  a 
serious  alteration  on  the  transfer  of  the  impe- 

•  **  11  (I'art)  K  sutint  sous  les  Antonins,  successeurs 
d'Adrien.  Telle  est,  tur  le  anrt  des  beaux  arts,  rinfluence 
•oil  des  qualites  penonnelles  du  souvcraln,  soit  des  circon- 
•tances  generates  de  son  regne,  que  presque  toujours  on 
peat  juger  sainemeot  de  Pun  par  les  autres." — Agincourt, 
Tab.  Hist.  toI,  i.  p.  4. 

t  For  an  account  of  his  colossal  and  incongruous  palace 
St  8pa!atro,  tee  Wbkelmann,  I,  vi.  c.  7.    Gibbon,  c.  xiii. 

VOL.  n.  p 
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rial  throne  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Bospborus, 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.*  Invention  was  restricted 
by  the  abolition  of  imaginary  divinities ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  revolution,  wliich  thus  served 
to  limit  the  production,  tended  by  degrees  to 
destroy  the  existence  of  the  monuments  of  pa- 
ganism. The  statues  of  antiqiuty  were  attack- 
ed with  virulence  by  the  partisans  of  the  new 
creed,  till  the  prevention  of  their  destruction 
became  a  subject  of  legislative  enactment,  and 
an  officer  under  the  title  of  Cenfurio  rennn  ni^ 
tentium  w^as  appointed  at  Rome  for  their  pro- 
tection.f  The  ancient  structures  of  the  empire 
experienced  a  similar  fate,  and  the  eunuchs  of 
the  court  of  Con stan tine  are  said  to  have  adorned 
their  palaces  with  the  marbles  torn  from  the 
edifices  of  the  former  Greeks.  Nor  were  these 
acts  of  barbarism  checked  by  the  example  or 
interference  of  the  Emperor,  who  himself  de- 

•  Agincomrt,  vol.  i.  Tab.  Histor.  c.  '\y. 

t  Tliis  partial  clemency  towards  the  works  of  sculpture  is 
attributed  to  some  vestiges  of  taste  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
CoQstantine,  who  was  anxious,  according  to  Prudentius,  that 
these  relics  should  be  preserved  as  productions  of  art,  thou^ 
not  as  subjects  for  adoration. 


" liceat  statu  as  consistere  puras 

Artificum  magnonim  opera,"  &c. 

Winkelmann,  1.  vi.  c.  8-    Agincourt,  v.  i,  Tab.  Hist.  c. 
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SftToyea  numbers  of  the  temples  in  order  to  ap- 
ply their  materials  and  revenue  to  the  erection 
and  support  of  the  Christian  churches.* 

Byzantium,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, was  still  possessed  of  numerous  relics  of 
its  ancient  founders,!  the  restoration  of  which, 
and  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  pa- 
laces, called  at  once  into  vigorous  action  all 
the  surviving  talents  of  the  Greeks.  Porti- 
coe8»  aqueducts,  baths,  theatres,  liippodromes, 
arches  of  triumph,  and  magnificent  churches, 
rose  in  every  quarter  ;  and  schools  of  architec- 
ture, endowed  by  the  Emperor,  were  founded 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Constanti- 
nople. Athens  again  saw  the  expiring  lamp 
of  civilization  rekindled  within  her  walls,  and 
held  instinctively  in  her  enfeebled  hand  the 
torch  of  science,  which  her  youthful  grasp  had 
borne  aloft  till  its  broad  illumination  shone 
over  half  the  world. 

But  still  this  unprecedented  liberality  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  profusion  of  marbles,  bronze, 
and  gold,  lavished  with  an  unsparing  hand 
upon   his  edifices,  were  unable  to  restore  the 

*  Some  of  the  columns  still  supporting  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Constaotinople,  are  pointed  out  a&  having  been 
red  to  the  orij^inal  edifice  by  Conslanline   from  the 
le  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
t  The  Megarians. 
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arts  to  that  eminence  from  which  they  had 
fallen,  or  lead  them  back  to  the  purity  and 
chasteness  tliey  had  abandoned ;  all  was  splen- 
did, hut  nought  was  beautiful.  The  delicacy  of 
proportion,  which  not  even  the  innovations  of 
Hadrian  nor  the  ambitious  tastes  of  Dioclesian 
could  destroy,  disappeared  for  ever  in  Ids  age : 
the  members  of  the  various  orders  were  swollen 
beyond  all  nde  in  order  to  support  the  bur- 
thens imposed  upon  them  ;  and  tlieir  ponderous 
and  naked  dimensions  were  then  enveloj>ed  in 
a  mass  of  mouldings  and  ornament,  regardless 
of  all  system,  harmony,  or  expression.*  Not 
only  conception,  but  execution  had  declined; 
and  even  as  mechanics,  the  Greeks  of  this  era 
had  sunk  far  below  the  standard  of  their 
fathers.f 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  architecture, 
though  steadily  cultivated,  experienced  no  re- 
vival :  the  emperors,  devoting  to  the  study  of 
theology  the  hours  stolen  from  the  cares  of 
government,  were  too  sedulously  occupied  with 

•  Agincourt,  vol.  i.  Tab.  Hist.  c.  iv. 

f  Thia  is  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
arcli  of  triumph  erected  at  Rome  by  Constantine  after  his 
victory  over  Maxentius.  The  better  porlioD  of  its  decora- 
tions are  plundered  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  nothing 
can  a0brd  a  more  striking  contrast  than  their  graceful  vrork- 
manshipt  compared  with  the  tasteless  finish  of  those  supplied 
by  the  artists  of  the  emperor. 
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the  mysteries  of  the  church  to  attend  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  empire ;  architecture  was 
restricted  by  law*  to  works  of  public  utility 
or  religion,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
bridges,  churches,  baths,  and  monasteries,  we 
know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  condition  of 
the  art  from  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.f  The  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  IL  a.  d.  477,  whose  ravages 
extended  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria, 
aflforded  an  ample  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
the  talents  of  the  Grecian  artists  in  the  work 
of  restoration,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  low  state  of  public  taste  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, that,  of  all  tlie  monuments  then  erected, 
scarcely  one  could  now  be  pointed  out  as  a  mo- 
del worthy  of  modern  imitation.  Justinian, 
liimself  an  artist  by  practice  and  education,  was 
the  last  energetic  patron  of  architecture  amongst 
the  Greeks :  the  empire  durinu^  his  reign  was 
from  east  to  west  one  continuous  atelier  of  art- 
ists, and  the  number  of  cities  founded,  restored, 
fortified,  or  embellished  by  his  exertions,  would 
almost  exceed  credibility.^     Unfortunately,  of 

•  Codex  Theod.  xv.  TiU  i.  leg.  SQ, 

^  Agincourt,  vol.  i.  Tab.  Hist.  c.  xiv. 

I  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  volume  which  Procopius 
ha«  devoted  exclusively  to  the  description  of  these  works  of 
Jastioian.    (See  vol,  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  104.  n.)     It  is  divided  into 
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all  his  undertakings  but  few  survive  to  attest 
the  condition  of  the  arts  during  his  reign  ;  of 
these,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople  »  which,  though 

BIX  books,  of  which  the  first  includes  his  erections  at  Coa- 
stantinople  and  the  vicinity  ;  the  second  his  fortifications  in 
Media,  Mesopotamia,  the  Persian  frontiers,  Syria,  and  part 
of  Asia  Minor;  the  third  includes  Armenia,  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Euxine ;  the  fourth  Dacia,  Epiru.s, 
jEtoUa,  Acarnania,  Greece  Proper,  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
Euboea ;  the  fifth  Ephesus,  the  isianda  ou  the  Asiatic  coast, 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia,  and  Palestine;  and  the  sixth 
Egypt,  Libya,  Northern  Africa,  Numidia,  Spain,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

♦  II  was  originally  built  by  Constantine,  repaired  by  Con- 
stantius,  restored  by  Arcadius,  and  again  by  Theodosins  II. 
and  linaily  burnt  and  rebuilt  in  the  age  of  Justinian.  Le  Roy, 
Tol.  i.  p.  xvii.  The  loquacious  Baron  deTott,  in  his  Memoirs 
(vol.  i.  p.  267.)  asserts  that  St.  Sophia,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  built  by  Constautine  and  merely  repaired  by  Justinian, 
who.se  labours,  he  says,  consisted  in  addiitg  the  masses  of 
stone  which  serve  as  spurs  to  support  the  external  columns 
shaken  by  earthquakes.  The  assertion  is  in  every  par- 
ticular inaccurate ;  and  the  following  passage  from  the 
KTHTftaxa  of  Procoptus  sufficiently  establishes  the  right  of 
Justinian  to  Its  erection. 

Ayipsg  ocyeXciiot  irore,  kx)  6  cvp^erof  i^Aof  ['louoTiyioiw 
^«(riXsi  iv  BvKavrla)  tuavenrTuvTes,  rijv  vU*  xa^ov/xiyijv  <rraffH 
etpyaa-avTO,  r^ntp  jnoj  atictpizxaXinTTooi  axpiooXoyoofwyw  n 
ToT;  wrip  roov  itoXifioiv  fie8i^y>)Ta*    Xoyoti.'f-      i^eiKWfinoi  8« 
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bold  in  its  design,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monumentjs  of  the  middle  ages,  is  still  replete 
with  ever^'  corruption  of  the  period.  It  evinces 
a  want  of  simplicity  both  in  arrangement  and 
deoorotion,  a  disregard  of  proportion,  a  blend- 
ing of  every  known  order,  and  an  infringement 
of  every  established  principle  of  the  science. 
Grecian  architecture  was  now  in  fact  extinct ; 
successive  centuries  had  gradually  deprived  it 
of  each  distinguishing  attribute,  and  hencefor- 
ward it  assumes  a  character  so  varied  as  to  be 
scarcely  definable,  and  so  corrupt  as  to  retain 
no  one  ennobhng  trace  of  tlmt  dignity  and 
beauty  with  which  the  genius  of  antiquity  had 
invested  it.*  The  ancient  orders  were  cor- 
rupted, confounded,  and  despised,  their  simpli- 
city and  majesty  had  disappeared,  and  even 
the  graceful  outlines  of  antiquity  were  lost,  or 
disguised  in  their  junction  with   those  forms 

mf  oux  M  rh  ^aurixia.  ftdvov^  i>X  oy5fv)  ^<r<rov  fir]  tov  Osov, 
ire  axofpaisf,  to.  onXoi  civT^pay*]  ifxitprirat  Ti^v  tcuv  Xpi- 
rriAyaty  sxKXijriav  hoXfirive  {"ioflav  xuXowtv  oi  Hv^ui^amoi  r^ 
imSV)  iwt  Tdt  xaipiwraTa  tm  Qtx  r^v  nrix)vuju.[ay  ciiripya(rufJi.ivot. 
iwt^mpet  «WTo7f  i  &iii  xaTairpa^atrflai  to  aiTi^yifLx^  ir^fiSo^  ei$ 
Srci"  nakKai  touto  tc  Je/sov,  /xrraffT^trftrSa*  epaXM)!.  ^  /*fv  ovv  tx- 
liXoifflat  e^nv$paxxi)ft.iwi,  tot*  ^xtfincxTa  exiiro.     x.TtA.     L.  i.  p,  I, 

This  is  likewise  contttmed  by  Paul  us  Silentiarius  iu  his 
Zx^pctris  TTjf  MsyaXjjf  ExxXi]<riaj,  or  description  of  St. 
Sopbta,  P.  I ,  line  80,  et  seq, 

*  Laugier,  Obsen^alionft  sur  i'Art,  p.  viii. 
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which  liad  been  introduced  in  the  temples  and 
edifices  of  Christianity. 

Of  the  subsequent  ages  scarcely  any  monu- 
ments now  remain,  save  a  few  public  works, 
which  admitted  of  no  display  either  of  beauty 
or  invention.  It  is  only  from  some  wretched 
paintings  of  the  middle  ages  which  have 
reached  us,  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
state  of  architecture  from  the  sixth  to  the  ele- 
venth century.  These  all  display  the  same  pe- 
culiarities to  be  found  in  the  edifices  of  Mount 
Athos,  Syria,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  are  conjectured  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  later  emperors.  They  represent  columns 
either  lank  and  ungraceful,  or  in  the  opposite 
extreme  of  heaviness  and  ol)esity,  and  stripped 
of  all  proportions  in  base  or  capital.  These  are 
sometimes  doubled  and  entwined,  or  stationed 
in  couples  united  at  the  centre,  whilst  the  sur-  , 
rounding  decorations  betray  a  miserable  want 
of  all  elegance,  invention,  or  design.  The 
general  eifect  is  invariably  feeble  and  incon- 
gruous ;  and  almost  every  building  presents 
numerous  portions  which  are  neither  consistent 
in  themselves  nor  harmonize  with  the  members 
around  them.* 

In   subsequent    centuries   we  perceive  the 

gradual  effects  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 

with  the  Arabs,  the  Latins,  and  other  nations 

"  Agincourt,  v.  i.  Arch.  Oecad.  p.  48. 
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with  whom  chance  or  policy  had  brought  them 
in  contact,  and  whose  tastes  and  practices  they 
successively  imitated  in  their  architecture ;  but 
even  when  these  variations  were  capable  of 
bestowing  beauty,  tliere  was  no  longer  taste  or 
talent  to  appropriately  apply  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  debasement,  the  fate 
oi  architecture  in  Greece  was  less  unfortunate 
than  that  which  was  experienced  in  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  whilst,  mider  the  dominion  of  the 
Groths  and  Lombards,  its  principles  and  almost 
its  practice  were  rapidly  extinguished  in  the 
latter,  its  professors  continued  to  maintain  an 
acknowledged  superiority  at  Constantinople. 
As  the  nations  of  the  West  began  to  emerge 
£rom  barbarism,  it  was  to  the  Greeks  they 
■gun  turned  for  instruction  in  those  arts  of 
civilization,  of  which  tliey  were  still  the  deposi- 
taries. The  Tuscans,  tiie  Genoese,  and  Vene- 
tians, in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Con- 
stantinople and  its  dependencies,  had  carried  a 
fondness  for  their  architecture,  faded  as  it  was, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and  the  shores  of  tlie 
Adriatic;  and  when  taste  began  to  revive  in 
Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  tlie  Lombards,  the 
architects  of  Byzantium  were  employed  in 
the  erection  of  those  sacred  edifices  which  still 
adorn  the  cities  of  Pisa,  Venice,  and  Ancona.* 

•  Such  are  the  cathedral  of  Torcello,  an  i&le  in  the  Vene- 
tian lagunes,  built  in  the  ninth  century  by  Orso,  son  to  the 
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When  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century 
became  possessed  of  the  empire,  their  presence 
was  productive  of  no  perceptible  alteration  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  amongst  the  Greeks.  It 
had,  in  fact,  already  received  any  tinge  of  orien- 
talism of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  its  pro- 
fessors had  long  since  ceased  to  understand  or 
admire  the  monuments  bequeathed  them  by 
their  fathers.  They  looked  upon  them  as  ap- 
plicable to  no  human  purposes,  and  referring 
them  to  ages  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  re- 
garded their  erection  as  the  work  of  sorcerers 
and  genii. 

JNIahomet  II.  a  prince  of  talent  and  genius, 
as  well  as  valour  and  ambition,  could  readily 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  conquest  on  gain- 
ing possession  of  his  new  capital.  A'NHhilst  its 
wealth  and  decorations  were  given  up  to  the 
plunder  of  his  soldiers,  he  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  walls  of  its  palaces  and  public  edifices. 
St.  Sophia  was  preserv-ed  uninjured  and  entire; 
and  being  consecrated  by  the  conqueror  to  the 
Prophet,  it  served  as  the  model  for  every  sub- 
Doge  Pietro  Orseolo ;  (Agincourt,  V.  i.  Arch.  Decad.  p.  42;) 
the  church  of  St.  Cyriac,  at  Ancona,  constructed  at  the  clow 
of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  which  was  completed  about 
the  year  1071 ;  and  the  cathedral  aod  baptistery  of  Pisa, 
the  former  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Buschetto,  a  native  of 
DuHchium,  finished  in  the  first  year  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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sequent  mosqne  erected  throughout  the  em- 
pire/ which  were  modified,  of  course,  in  their 
dimensions,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
aeveral  founders.  £yen  the  churches  of  the 
Greeks  are  merely  humhle  imitations  of  this 
faulty  but  sumptuous  original,  to  which  a  bar- 
renness  of  invention,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  reli- 
gious veneration,  has  served  to  confine  them. 

Nor  is  their  skill  in  domestic  architecture 
mmre  varied  or  refined.!    Externally  mean  and  . 

•  Eton,  c.  Ti.  p.  «09. 

t  In  the  mode  of  constructing  their  buildings  both  ciril 
tnd  sacred,  the  process  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  remarkably 
primitive  and  simple.  M.  le  Roy,  says  Guys,  (vol.  ii.  lett. 
nxv.  p.  ft.)  "  pendant  le  iljour  qu'il  a  fait  k  Constantinople 
en  1753,  ayant  ete  conduit  k  la  mosquee  que  faisoit  b&tir 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  ne  put  s'emp^her  d'admirer  le  proc^6 
ranple  et  facile  avec  lequel  I'architecte  Grec,  charg^  de  la 
eonatmctibn  de  cet  Edifice,  Sevoit  la  grande  vodte,  qui  le 
oownoit  ^iti^rement.  Une  perche,  plac^  au  centre  de' 
l^baffaudage  qui  remplissoit  I'int^rieur  de  la  mosquee,  se 
moavant  circulurement  en  tout  sens,  decrivoit  successive- 
Bent  tons  les  di£R&rents  cercles  de  la  voAte,  et  designoit  la 
{dace  de  chaque  brique  qui  entroit  dans  sa  construction. 
Loraqne  par  ce  proc^de  la  perche,  en  s'61evant  peu-k-peu, 
ftait  parvenue  k  la  ligne  perpendiculaire,  on  fermoit  la  voilite 
avec  one  pierre  qui  en  faisoit  la  clef." 

Mr.  Eton  (ch.  vi.  p.  ii9.)  gives  a  similar  statement  from 
his  own  observation.  "  In  some  parts  of  Asia,  I  have  seen 
cupolas,  of  a  considerable  size,  built  without  any  kind  of 
timber  snpport.  They  fix  firmly  in  the  middle  a  post  about 
die  "height  of  the  perpendicular  wall,  more  or  less,  as  the 
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unimposing,  their  houses  present  witliin  either 
a  profusion  of  barbarous  ornament,  or  a  display 
of  naked  poverty,  evincing,  whatever  be  the 
wealth  of  the  owner,  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  art,  and  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  artist.* 
In  their  internal  arrangements  they  still  pre- 
serve the  Gyneconitis,  or  apartments  of  the 
women,  separate  from  the  Andronitis,  or  those 
of  the  males ;  f  and  even  in  the  dwellings  of 
.the  poor  the  distinction  is  accurately  observed. 

cupola  is  to  be  a  larger  or  smailer  portion  of  a  sphere ;  to 
the  top  of  this  is  fastened  a  strong  pole,  so  as  to  move  in 
all  directions,  and  the  end  of  it  describes  the  outer  part  of 
the  cupola;  lower  down  is  fixed  to  the  post  another  pole,, 
which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  inner  part  of  the  perpeudi- 
cular  wall,  and  describes  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  giving  the 
dift'erence  of  thickness  of  the  masonry  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
every  intermediate  pari,  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness. 
As  they  build  their  cupolas  with  bricks,  and  instead  of  lime 
use  gypsum,  finishing  one  layer  all  round  before  Ihey  begin 
another,  only  scaffolding  for  the  workmen  La  required  to  close. 
the  cupola  at  top." 

To  this  I  may  add  the  following  still  more  striking  anecdote 
from  the  Hutoire  de  VArchipel,  ISmo.     Paris,  1698. 

"  La  Sculpture  et  I'Architecture  sont  encore  des  Arts 
perdus  pour  les  Grecs  ;  ils  n'en  ont  pas  meme  les  premieis 
prineipes ;  j'en  ai  vfl  qui  bdtissoient  d'abord  toute  leur 
maison,  et  qui  perfoient  ensuite  lea  fenetres  dans  les  endroits 
oil  ils  vouloient  se  donner  du  jour."     L.  iv.  p.  380. 

•  Guy's,  V.  L  p.  495.  let.  31. 

t  The  reader  will  remember  this  distinction  so  often 
raarked  by  Homer :  '« AAA' 
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The  Turks  are  easily  induced  to  abandon  the 
profession  of  architecture  to  their  rayahs ;  and 
all  the  modem  buildings  of  Constantinople  and 
the  other  cities  are  the  works  of  Greeks,  as- 
tisted  occasionally  by  their  Armenian  fellow- 
subjects.* 

4.  Sculpture  in  Greece  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  had  already  begun  to  exhibit 
83rmptoms  of  decline.  During  the  commotions 
which  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  had  rent  and  impoverished  Athens,  her* 
artists,  abandoning  their  homes,  had  fled  for 
prqtection  to  the  cities  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleuddas,  in  Egypt  and  Asia.  Here,  and  more 
especially  at  Seleucia,  far  removed  from  the 
constant  contemplation  of  perfect  models,  and 
retaining  merely  their  memory  and  taste,  the 
imagination  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  were 
beginning  gradually  to  decay,  when  the  forma- 

"  AxX  Sra  8ij  IIpuifiou>  Sojxov  mpixaXXe*  Ixea/if 
Strrifa-^  aliowr^i  rrwyfuvov  {airetp  ev  aurip 
IIivT^xoyT'  htffmt  iaXafMi  ^mtom  Xt0oio, 

KeifMMrro  Tlpiafuno  vrapei  fAirn<rr^s  ako^onn. 
KaopcuM  S"  karipdw  ivamkt  evSodfv  ouAq; 
^aUx  i(rca  rtywi  ^aXcf^i/n  ^tarolo  X/dofo, 
nA)((rioi  oAX^Aopy  SeSfU]^«yoi.    x.  t.  X. 

Iliad,  Ti.  I.  24£. 
*  See  Mac  Farlane's  Constantinople  in  18£8,  yol.  L  p.  5. 
141.  ToL  iL  p.  59. 
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tion  of  the  Achaian  League,  and  the  partial 
restoration  of  their  country,  recalled  them  once 
more  to  their  deserted  schools.  But  the  prospect 
of  tranquillity  was  illusory  ;  the  continued  dis- 
sensions of  the  League,  or  the'u"  rivals,  tended  to 
impoverish  the  cities  of  Greece;  and  so  degenerate 
had  the  feelings  of  the  nation  ali-eady  become, 
that  in  the  bitterness  of  their  strife  the  belli- 
gerents turned  their  arms  even  against  the  mo- 
numents of  art  possessed  by  their  opponents.* 

During  the  scene  of  endless  turmoil  which 
preceded  the  subjugation  of  Achaia,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  was  in  a  great  degree  sus- 
pended ;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  previous 

•  Scopa8,  accord iag  to  Polybius,  in  the  war  between  the 
Etolians  and  Achaians,  burned  the  galleries  and  other  edi- 
fices, and  destroyed  the  statues  of  the  Macedonian  city  of 
Dius,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  on  his 
approach  :  av((rrps^i  8f  x.a)  raj  eixovaf  t»v  /3ao'i\ecov  ecir auras' 
X.  T.  k.  (I.  iv.  p.  326.)  Dorimachus,  the  vEtoIian  praetor,  in 
the  same  war  plundered  and  overturned  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Dodona ;  vToipsiy!vofi.evoi  ts  vrpog  to  wapot  AoS(vv|j  Upmtf 
ret;  r«  (TTOag  ev$9rpY)(r!,  xai  vro^JJi  rcov  aycc^^atreoy  Sie^^fip*, 
«aT«rxa4»«  S«  kbu  rijv  itpxv  oJxiav.  (ibid.  1,  iv.  p,  83L)  For 
these  sacrile^ous  atrocities  the  Macedonians  under  Phihp 
made  ample  reprisals,  by  the  destruction  of  the  monnmentt 
of  Thcrmiura.  (ibid.  1.  iv,  p.  358.)  They  burned  the  porticoes, 
destroyed  the  offerings  in  the  temple,  and  broke  or  carried 
away,  according  to  the  same  historian,  not  less  than  two 
thousand  statues ;  ivitrrge^etv  Se  kou  nhf  omdpiayraf,  cvk 
fXarrouf  Sip^iXiW  ovraj.   (ibid.  1.  v.  p.  358.) 
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to  the  capture  of  Corinth,  no  one  sculptor  of 
eminence  appeared  in  Greece.*  Nor  was  their 
slumbering  genius  quickly  aroused  from  its 
lethargy,  since,  ^m  the  latter  period  till  the 
time  of  the  triumvirate,  the  page  of  her  history 
is  equally  barren  in  brilliant  names. 

The  first  symptoms  of  decline  were  discover- 
able in  the  passion  for  extreme  delicacy  of 
labour,  in  preference  to  chasteness  of  design, 
manifested  by  the  Grecian  sculptors  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  It  had  before  this 
time  acquired  its  summit  of  excellence  in  the 
works  of  the  artists  from  Praxiteles  to  Lysip- 
pus,  who  form  what  has  been  termed  the 
•*  School  of  Beauty"  in  the  history  of  the  arts. f 

*  The  Torso,  or  Hercules  Belvidere,  executed  by  Apolloniua, 
tn  Athenian,  about  two  centuries  before  Christy  and  the  cele- 
bnted  Hercules  Famese  by  Glycon,  attributed  to  the  same 
period,  are  generally  considered  as  the  last  great  works  of  the 
Grecian  chisel  previous  to  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Winkelmann, 
L  Ti.  c  4.  Mus^e  Franc,  p.  93.  Disc.  Sculp.  The  reader 
vill  perhaps  remember  the  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  the 
fiumer  by  the  first  of  female  poets : 

*'  Consummate  work,  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Grecian  freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past/'  Ac. 
Mrs.  Hemans'  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,  p.  S4. 

t  Winkelmann,  adopting  the  idea  of  Scaliger  regard- 
ing poetry,  has  assigned  five  epochs  to  the  history  of  art 
among  the  Greeks ;  its  invention,  improvement,  perfection, 
decline,  and  decay.  The  first  of  these  he  denominates  the 
meknt  style,  dating  it  from  Dedahii  to  Phidias ;  the  iec<Mid 
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In  their  hands  invention  and  ideality  had 
reached  as  it  were  their  limits;  and  all  that 
remained  for  future  aspirants  was  an  imitation 
of  the  immortal  masters  who  had  preceded 
them.  Extraordiiiar},^  precision  of  finish  then 
became  a  substitute  for  boldness  of  conception ; 
and  sculpture,  swer\nng  from  its  mascu]ine  cha- 
racter, abandoned  itself  to  the  study  of  polish 
and  decoration.* 

It  ivas  at  tliis  crisis  of  her  history  that  sculp- 
ture, after  the  ruin  of  Greece,  was  cast  a 
dependant  on  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
Athens,  as  the  taste  of  Italy  gradually  im* 
proved,  became  the  worksliop  for  Uieir  supply; 

the  svblime,  which  continued  from  Phidias  to  Praxiteles, 
during  which  period  ideality  was  added  to  the  correct  and 
rigid  delineations  of  natural  forms  introduced  by  the  early 
painters  and  sculptors  ;  the  third,  ot  beautiful  school,  extends 
to  the  age  of  Alexander,  when  grace  and  expression  were 
superadded  to  itnag:ination  and  design ;  the  fourth  was  the 
era  of  the  decline,  of  which  1  now  treat;  and  the  fifth,  its 
decat/,  usually  includes  the  period  from  Septimus  Severus  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  when  art  virtually  ceases  to  exist. — 
VVinkelmimn,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Agincourt,  v.  ii.  Sculp.  Introd.p.  11. 
*  "Sous  les  regnes  des  erapereurs  et  un  peu  avant,  les 
artistes  comraencerent  a  raettre  une  application  singuliere  k 
trailer  !c  raarbre  avec  soin,  et  surtoui  a  rendre  flottantes  les 
boucles  lies  cheveux ;  ils  s'attacherent  a  rendre  tous  les  details 
jusqu'aux  poils  des  surcils,"  &c.  (Wiixkelmann,  1.  iv.  c.  vi.) 
"  On  croyoit  montrer  un  talent  piirticulicr  en  prouon^ant 
fortemeiU  les  veines,  contre  la  maxime  des  anciens."  (ibid.) 
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and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Atticus, 
cliarges  him  to  procure  for  him  various  produc- 
tions of  her  artists.  But  the  number  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  forborne  to  desert  their  country 
was  trifling  when  compared  with  the  crowd  of 
distinguished  names  who  during  the  Augustan 
age  pursued  the  profession  of  the  arts  at  Rome, 
Amongst  the  latter  were  Dioscorides  and  Pasi- 
teles,  the  lapidaries;  Gnaios,  the  sculptor  of 
the  head  of  Hercules  in  the  Strozzi  cabinet  ;* 
Evander,  of  whom  Horace  makes  honourable 
mention;!  Diogenes,  who  adorned  the  Pantheon 
of  Agrippa;  Crito,  Nicolaus,  Stephanus,  and 
Menalus,  to  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  attri- 
buted the  Orestes  and  Electra  of  the  Villa 
Liidovisi.'  Her  bereavement  of  such  sons  as 
these  soon  tended  to  depress  the  popular  taste 
of  Athens;  and  on  comparing  the  Grecian 
medals  and  other  relics  of  tliis  age  with  those 
executed  in  Italy,  the  preference  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

It  is  a  proof,  however,  of  that  fictitious  feeling 
among  the  Romans,  to  whicii  I  have  elsewhere 
alluded,  that  the  works  of  these  artists,  numbers 
of  whose  productions  have  been  justly  classed 

•  Ibid.  I.  vi.  c.  5. 

f  «•  — — .  mensave  catiltum 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit."— 1.  i.  Sal.  iii.  1.  HO. 
vol..  II.  Q 
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with  those  of  their  immortal  ancestors,*  were 
but  lightly  esteemed  at  Rome.  As  the  city 
became  crowded  witli  the  spoils  of  Greece,"}" 
tlieir  possessors,  gradually  imbibing  a  new  spe- 
cies of  rivalry,  vied  with  each  other,  not  in  the 
excellence,  but  the  antiquity  of  their  marbles ;  I 
and  the  beauties  of  a  modern  work  were  over- 
looked and  despised,  when  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  rude  efforts  of  a  remoter  age.f 

•  Musee  Franf.  p.  93.  +  Pltoy,  L  xxxiv.  c.  7- 

X  "  lusanit  vcteres  statuas  Damasippus  emeado/* 

Horace,  I.  ii.  s.  3. 1.  63. 
And  again, 

*'  I  nunc  argcDturo,  et  marmor  vftus,  aeraque  et  artea 
Suspice,"  &c.  Ep.  I.  ii.  ep.  6.  I.  17. 

The  first  epistle  of  his  second  book  is  exclusively  det 
to  the  censure  of  this  absurd  mania,  which  operated  like 
to  the  prejudice  of  literature.  Quintilian  refers  to  the  same 
absurd  custom  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  twelfth  book,  which 
contains  his  admirable  essay  on  varieties  of  oratorical  style. 
**  Primi  quorum  quidem  opera  non  vetustatis  modo  gratia 
visenda  sunt,  clari  pictores  fuisse  dicuntur  Polygnotus  atque 
Ag:laophon,  quorum  simplex  color  tara  sui  studiosos  adliuc 
habet,  ut  ilia  prope  rudia  ac  velut  futurae  mox  artis  priuiordia, 
maximis,  qui  post  eas  exstiterunt  auctoribus  prseferantur, 
proptio  quodam  intelligendi  (ut  mea  fert  opinio)  ambitu." 

§  The  passion  seems  to  have  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Domitiau,  as  we  may  infer  from  Martial : 

"  Non  est  fama  recens,  nee  nostri  gloria  coeli ; 

Nobile  Lysippi  munus,  opusque  vides," — Lib.  ix.  e.  44. 
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Pride^  and  not  feding  or  admiration,  was,  in 
fact,  at  all  times  the  stimulus  of  the  Romans  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  £ven  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  popular  standard  of  value 
seems  to  have  been  regulated,  not  by  merit  or 
by  mind,  but  by  the  puerile  test  of  antiquity 
and  elaborate  finish ;  and  the  talent  of  the 
Grecian  sculptors,  even  those  the  most  endow- 
ed with  genius  or  imagination,  was  employed. 
Dot  on  designs  calculated  to  develope  their  in- 
tellectual powers,  but  in  chiselling  those  busts 
and  figures  which  were  to  perpetuate  the  names 
of  their  patrons.  In  these,  of  course,  continued 
practice  produced  the  most  consummate  skill ; 
and  we  find,  especially  in  later  times,  works  of 
the  Roman  schools  unrivalled  in  their  excel- 
lence.* But  at  the  same  time,  this  perfection 
was  attained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  ex- 
alted branches  of  the  art ;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  although  Lysippus  himself  could 
not  have  produced  a  bust  superior  to  that  of 
Caracalla,t  still  the  artist  who  designed  it 
would  have  been  equally  incapable  of  rivalling 
a  work  of  Lysippus.:!: 

*  Such  are  the  heads  of  Macrinus,  Septimus  Severus,  and 
Caracalla.    Winkelmann,  I.  iv.  c.  6. 

t  At  the  Famese  palace. 

I  We  find  this  observation  to  hold  good  even  in  the  i^e 
of  Augustus,  all  whose  statues  which  have  reached  us  are  of 
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In  monarchical  governments  we  can  gene- 
rally discover  a  key  to  the  tastes  and  manners 
of  the  times  in  the  peculiar  chaiacteristics  of 
their  sovereigns;  and  the  arts  especially  wQl  be 
found  in  every  era  to  take  their  tone  from  the 
habits  of  the  court.  At  Rome,  in  particular, 
this  principle  was  accurately  demonstrated  by 
the  varied  genius  of  the  emperors.  Thus 
sculpture,  which  under  Augustus  had  st"dl 
borne  a  dignified  and  manly  air,*  degenerated 
at  once  into  frivolity  and  licentiousness  under 
Tiberius,|  and  was  employed  by  Caligula  and 
Claudius  in  placing  their  own  portraits  on  the 


indifferent  merit,  whilst  his  busts  and  portraits  engraved  in 
jewels  are  of  the  most  exquisite  workinaaship.  Tbe  decline 
too  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  reign  of  Caligula^  oDly  about 
twenty  years  after,  the  Emperor  is  described  by  Suetonius  as 
breaking  off  the  heads^  of  Grecian  statues  to  replace  them 
with  his  own  ;  thus  tacitly  udmiltiug  the  inferiority  of  the 
artists  of  the  age  in  the  delineation  of  Hgure,  however  great 
their  excellence  in  chiselling  the  head.  Pliny,  too,  sc- 
tjrizes  the  practice,  which  continued  to  his  time:  ••  Antes 
desidia  perdidit,*'  says  he  in  another  place,  in  speaking  of 
the  Roman  portraits  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  "  et  quoniani 
animorum  imagines  non  sunt,  negliguntur  etiam  corporum." 
(1.  XXXV.  c.  'i.)  Philemon  Holland,  in  translating  this  pas- 
sage, has  rendered  it  thus :  "  Thus  it  is  come  to  pause,  that  whtU 
artificers  plaij  them  and  sit  idllfor  uant  ofuorke,  noble  art*  by 
these  meanes  are  decaicd  and  perished."  (Plinius*  Historie  of  tbe 
World,  Lond.  fol.  1601.) 

•  Agincourt,  v,  ii.  Sc.  Introd.  p.  15. 

f  Winketmann,  1.  vi.  c.  5. 
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shoulders  of  Grecian  statues  which  they  had 
mutilated  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  age  of 
Nero  scarcely  any  marbles  have  reached  us,  but 
of  the  style  of  the  period,  we  have  ample 
records  in  the  historians  of  the  tyrant.  The 
same  passion  for  extravagance  developed  in  his 
architecture  manifested  itself  in  the  colossal 
statues  and  paintings  of  himself  raised  under 
his  own  directions ;  and  the  depravity  of  his 
taste  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact  recorded 
by  Pliny  of  his  gilding  the  statue  of  Alexander 
by  Lysippus.* 

Still,  even  in  this  age  of  depravity,  there 
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•  Greece  had  been  robbed  by  Caligula  of  a  number  of  her 
remaining  statues,  which ^he  caused  to  be  carried  to  Rome, 
onder  the  direction  of  his  minion  Memmins  Regulus.  The 
difficulty  of  transporting  the  Phidian  Jupiter  alone  prevented 
it<  removal  from  Oiympia.  (Suetonius,  Calig.  c.  22.)  la 
imitation  of  so  worthy  a  model,  Nero  dispatched  Acratns  and 
Sectindus  Carinus  into  the  Peloponnesus  on  a  similar  errand. 
"  Enimvero  per  Asiam  ct  Aohaiam  non  dona  lantnni  sed 
■nuulacra  numinum  abripiebantur,  missis  in  e;is  provincias 
Acrato  et  Secundo  Carinate.  Ille  libertus  cuicumque  flagitio 
promptus,  hie  Grwca  doctrina  ore  tenus  exercitus,  animum 
bonis  artibus  non  imbuerat."  (Tacitus  Annal.  1.  xv.  45.)  So 
mccMAful  were  their  ravages,  that  amongst  other  treasures 
they  brought  away  from  Delphi  alone,  five  hundred  statues  of 
bronze,  whicFi  the  tyrant  applied  to  the  decoration  of  his 
golden  house.  Amongst  these  splendid  spoils  was  the  cele- 
brated Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Gladiator  of  the  Borghese 
paUce,  which  were  discovered  at  Anzio,  the  birth-place  of 
Sao, 
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survived  some  spirits  worthy  of  their  ancient 
fame,  who  seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  corrup- 
tion ;  but  their  works  can  in  no  degree  be 
regarded  as  specimens  of  popular  talent  or 
national  tavSte.  Such  are  the  busts  of  Nero  and 
Poppeia,  and  the  sedent  statue  of  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  the  tyrant,  productions  worthy 
of  the  brightest  days  of  Greece.* 

The  brief  and  despicable  reigns  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
afTorded  scope  neither  for  the  cultivation  nor  im- 
provement of  sculpture ;  but  under  Vespasian, 
the  exertions  of  the  court  seemed  strenuously 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  letters  and  re^ 
finement.  The  professors  of  the  Uberal  arts 
found  ample  remuneration  and  protection  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  where  he  had  fixed  his  favourite 
residence,  were  crowded,  like  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  lust  scions  of  Grecian  and 
of  Roman  genius.  The  ruins  of  this  elegant  re- 
treat have  proved  a  rich  mine  to  the  antiquary, 
and  its  precincts  still  afford  an  ample  reward  to 
the  investigations  of  the  scientific  explorer.f 


•  Winkelmann,  L  vi.  c.  6.  Agincourt,  v.  ii.  Introd.  Sculp, 
p.  15. 

t  So  late  as  1765,  two  female  statues,  considerably  muti- 
lated, but  of  extreme  beauty,  were  dug  out  from  tlie  garden§ 
of  Satlust;  and  Winkelmanu  observes,  '♦  Ausai  a-t>on  trouvc 
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But  it  would  be  alike  tedious  and  unneccs- 
"«ry  to  enter  into  the  minutife  oi  the  decline  of 
sculpture  during  the  stormy  and  barbarous  age 
which  intervened  from  the  death  of  Vespasian  to 
the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  the  only 
brighter  portion  of  it  would  be  the  interval  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Trajan  and  that  of  Corn- 
modus,  whilst  the  former,  and  his  successors 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  held  the  scepti'e  of 
Rome.  The  most  enthusiastic  patronage  was 
then  bestowed  upon  the  Greeks  ;♦  but  the 
efforts  of  the  emperors  were  fruitlessly  directed 
to  recall  the  lost  spirit  of  the  Athenians.  Their 
long  neglected  talents  were  verging  on  extinc- 
tion, and  tlie  generous  exertions  of  the  throne 
were  bestowed  on  an  expiring  object;  they 
could  only  retard,  but  not  turn  aside  the  sure 
approach  of  chssolution.  The  Greeks,  already 
benumbed  by  tyranny,  had  abandoned  eveiy 
other  feeling  than  a  calm  endurance  of  their 
bondage;  and  in  lieu  of  manly  aspirings  to 
orerthrow  the  declining  power  of  their  despots, 
they  dreamed  only  of  crouching  subserviency 
and  base  conciliation.     ^Vith  a  profane  imita. 

en  fouillant  ce  tenain  une  grande  quantity  de  statues  et  de 
busies." — 1.  vi.  c.  6* 

•  The  columa  of  Trajan  was  erected  under  the  sapexin- 
lendence  of  Apolludorus,  an  Athenian,  and  presents  in  its 
sculptures  a  variety  and  richness  of  invention  worthy  u  more 
gloiious  era. 
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tion  of  their  great  progenitors,  they  even  sought 
to  raise  statues  to  the  honour  of  their  heartless 
rulers,  hut  their  humbled  powers  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  task  ;  and  with  a  sacrilegious 
hand  they  were  wont  to  erase  the  legend  from 
the  monuments  of  their  fathers,  and  inscribe 
them  afresh  with  the  names  of  their  enslavers. 

Barbarism,  says  Winkelmann,  introduced 
itself  as  it  were  instantaneously  at  Rome,  and 
taste  was  extinguished  at  one  blow  by  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  host  of  monarchs 
who,  during  the  third  century,  aspired  to,  for 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  enjoyed,  the  Ro- 
man throne,  were  imdistinguished  by  talents 
and  unenlightened  by  education;  their  tem- 
pestuous dynasty  seemed  destined  to  annihilate 
the  arts  of  peace ;  and  when  at  length  the  re- 
storer of  Byzantium  resolved  on  bearing  with 
him  to  the  Bosphorus  the  surviving  remnants 
of  Roman  genius,  "the  eternal  city"  lost  at 
once  her  pre-eminence  in  learning,  in  empire, 
and  in  art.  But  long  previous  to  this  event, 
the  distinguishing  excellence  of  sculpture  had 
disappeared.  As  in  the  revolutions  of  age,  the 
intellect  of  mankind  seems  under  the  influence 
of  years  to  retrace  its  steps  and  relapse  from 
manly  vigour  into  second  childhood ;  so  art, 
when  it  had  once  passed  its  meridian  splendour, 
became  gradually  divested  of  every  attribute 
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that  had  given  dignity  to  its  maturity.  Strip- 
ped by  degrees  of  grace,  ideality,  and  inven- 
tion, it  had  relapsed  in  the  time  of  Constant! iie 
into  that  state  of  primitive  simplicity  in  which 
it  had  been  first  known  in  Greece ;  its  loftiest 
eflforts  reached  no  higher  than  a  rude  and  often 
unsuccessful  imitation  of  external  forms,  unre- 
lieved by  those  touches  of  genius  by  which  the 
Pronnethean  hand  of  the  former  Greeks  had 
breathed  as  it  were  a  portion  of  their  own  spirit 
into  the  sluggish  stone,  and  led  it  forth  instinct 
with  all  tlie  passions  of  humanity. 

After  this  period,  Rome,  comparatively  over- 
looked by  the  emperors  and  abandoned  to  her 
fate,  became  gradually  ovenvhclmed  by  tlie 
night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Ravaged 
from  age  to  age  by  successive  hosts  of  spoilers, 
the  last  traces  of  her  lofty  spirit  were  eradi- 
cated. The  huge  fabrics  of  her  greatness 
disappeared,  and  entombed  beneath  the  mass 
of  their  own  gigantic  ruins,  ceased  to  remind 
or  upbraid  her  with  her  fall.  At  length, 
after  ten  centuries  of  unbroken  torpor,  the 
light  of  intellect  beamed  once  more  across 
the  Adriatic,  and  Rome  awoke  from  her  slum- 
ber. The  spirit  of  Augustus  again  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  seven-hiUed  city,  and  the 
golden  age  of  learning  and  of  science  com- 
menced throughout  the  nations  of  the  West. 
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The  ruins  amassed  by  time  were  rolled  away 
from  the  monuments  of  her  fathers,  and  tlie 
treasures  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  long  buried 
beneath  tliem,  advanced  into  light,  and  aw^oke 
a  new  era  of  taste  throughout  the  world.  The 
imperial  city  had  served  but  as  the  majestic 
mausoleum  of  imperishable  Greece;  and  when 
the  moment  of  her  resurrection  had  arrived,  her 
ethereal  spirit,  bursting  tlie  bonds  of  its  Roman 
sepulchre,  rose  piu-e  and  immortal  from  her  tem- 
porary tomb. 

The  care  which  Constantine  the  Great  be- 
stowed on  the  embellishment  of  liis  new  capital, 
served  to  give  employment  to  those  artists  who 
had  followed  in  his  train  ;*  but  the  ravages 
which  time  and  fanaticism  have  made  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  middle  ages,  have  left  us  but 
few  specimens  from  which  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  their  abilities.  It  is  only  by 
referring  to  the  productions  of  Italy  in  the 
same  period,  that  we  can  form  any  calculation 
of  their  value,  and  these  amply  attest  the  esta- 
blislied  dominion  of  that  barbarism  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  It  is,  however,  an  erroneous 
theory,  which  represents  the  progress  of  Cliris- 
tianity  as  tlie  cause  of  this  precipitate  corrup- 

•  See  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Constantine 
at  Byzantium,  in  Emerie-David's  Discours  sur  la  Peinlure 
Mod.  p.  11.  compiled  from  Eusebius,  Zosimus,  and  others. 
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tion:  the  destiny  of  the  arts  was  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  persecuted  converts 
who,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church, 
maintained  the  faith  of  Christ ;  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  ip  prove  that  even  these  indivi> 
duals  contributed  to  retard  rather  than  to  acce- 
lerate the  decay.  Several  centuries  elapsed,  in 
fact,  ere  images  were  employed  in  their  wor- 
ship ;*  and  in  lieu  of  richly  adorned  temples, 
where  the  exhibition  of  their  sacred  delinea- 
tions could  have  an  influence  on  popular  taste, 
they  were  driven  for  the  culture  of  their  re- 
li^on,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  their  persons,  to 

*  "  Ecclesia  vero  Christiana  tribus  seculis  prioribus  ne 
qaidem  imagines  recepit,  aut  inter  sacra  numeravit  instru- 
menta.  Sed  demum  sub  finem  quarti  seculi  ea  lege  admisit, 
nt  in  templis  memorise  ac  omat(is  causa  haberentur." — Reis- 
kius  de  Imagin.  Jesu  Christi  Exercitationes  Histor.  Ex.  i.  c.  i. 
■ec.  2.  p.  12.  **  lUud  certe  non  preetermittam,  nos  dico  Chris- 
tianos,  ut  aliquando  Romanos,  fuisse  sine  imaginibus  in  pri- 
mitiva  quae  vocatur  ecclesia." — Lillius  Gregorius  Gyraldus 
Historiae  Deorum  Syntag.  v.  i.  p.  15.  The  earliest  images 
of  Christ  are  those  mentioned  as  being  placed  by  Alexander 
Serems  along  with  those  of  Abraham,  Jupiter,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle. — (Reiskius  de  Imaginibus,  Ex.  vii.  c.  i. 
•ec  1.  p.  151.  Gibbon, c.  xl.  ix.)  Constantine  afterwards  placed 
two  equestrian  statues  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Lateran  church ; 
but  Molanus,  who  mentions  the  latter  fact,  insists  that  there 
were  existing  about  this  period  numerous  statues  which  he 
would  refer  to  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate.  (De  Historia  S.  S. 
Imagin.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  65.) 
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the  shelter  of  the  sepulchres  and  catacombs,  in 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, they  were  wont  to  inter  their  dead.  It 
was  on  the  adornment  of  these  retreats,  that 
during  the  ages  of  intolerance  they  bestowed 
that  care  which  a  more  prosperous  era  enabled 
them  subsequently  to  lavish  on  their  churches 
and  altars ;  and  their  sculpture  smd  pictorial 
decorations  still  serve  as  the  amplest  illustra- 
tions of  the  arts  during  the  early  centuries.* 
These,  as  they  have  been  successively  brought 
to  light,  exhibit  in  numerous  instances  a  chaste- 
ness  of  design,  and  an  elegance  of  execution, 
superior  by  far  to  the  productions  of  the  pa- 
tronized professors  of  the  same  period  ;f  nor 
was  it  till  Cliristianity  had,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, gained  a  legal  ascendency,  that  we  find  it 

•  Agincourt,  vol.  i.  Architect,  p.  16.  vol.  ii.  Sculpt,  p.  51. 
Pefnt.  p.  23. 

t  Such  are  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Constance  and  that  of 
Junius  Bassus,  at  present  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  both  of  which,  and  the  latter  especially,  evince  a 
beauty  of  design  unequalled  by  any  surviving  production  of 
the  age  of  Conslantine.  The  Museum  Christianum,  in  the 
Vatican,  abounds  with  urns  and  various  fragments  of  the 
first  centuries  drawn  from  these  sepulchres,  whose  excellence 
is  striking.  See  Agincourt,  vol.  ii.  Sculp,  p.  JO*  32.  vol.  iii. 
Sculp,  p.  4.  5.  Several  of  thera  arc  engraved  in  the  same 
splendid  work,  in  Pes.  iv.  v.  and  vi.  illustrative  of  the  decline 
of  sculpture. 
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exercising  an  influence  prejudicial  to  the  arts, 
by  destroying  the  monuments  of  paganism.* 

It  is  to  other  causes,  unconnected  witli  reli- 
gion, that  we  are  to  attribute  the  popular 
decline.  Art,  transplanted  to  the  Tiber,  had 
lost  by  the  migration  a  number  of  those  stimu- 
lants which  aided  its  early  advancement.  The 
alteration  and  final  abolition  of  the  national 
games  had  removed  from  the  sculptor  one  of 
his  most  efiicient  opportunities  of  perpetually 
contemplating  the  purest  models  of  manly  pro- 
portion and  athletic  vigour.  The  artist,  tauglit 
to  feel  himself  degraded  by  his  profession,  lost 
every  spur  to  ambition  or  anxiety  for  distinc- 
tion. The  rude  genius  of  the  successors  of 
Augustus  was  devoted  to  debauchery  rather 
than  refinement ;  and  that  servile  adulation  of 
the  throne,  which  forms  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  every  national  aristocracy,  taught 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  empire,  in  whose 
bands  were  patronage  and  power,  to  manifest 
the  same  disregard  for  the  intellectual  embel- 
lishments of  society.  Besides,  the  intercourse 
of  the  Romans  with  their  distant  and  unen- 
lightened provinces,  and  their  association  with 

•  **  La  religion  Chr^tienne,  d'humble  qu'elle  ^toit,  devint 
arrogante  a  son  tour:  pousses  par  un  zele  iodisoret,  tics  fu- 
rieax  pillereiit  les  temples  des  payeus." — Wiokelmanti, 
I.  vi.  c  8. 
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the  barbarians  who,  through  choice  or  the  chance 
of  war,  had  settled  in  their  dominions,  tended 
imperceptibly  but  inevitably  to  vitiate  the  taste 
of  the  empire.     And  finally,  as  the  Northern 
nations  began  to  congregate  around  the  con- 
fines of  Rome,  and  to  quarter  themselves  on  its 
subjugated  districts,  their  perpetual  dissensions 
and  revolts  served  to  destroy  that  tranquillity 
so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  arts.     From 
such  a  combination  of  causes  we  might  natu- 
rally anticipate  the  most  unfavourable  effects; 
and  the  result  was,  that  at  tlie  period  when  the 
empire  of  the  East  was  established,  the  purity 
of  sculpture  and  the  other  branches  of  design 
was  virtually  extinct. 

During  the  entire  extent  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  fury  of  the  Christians  was  remorselessly 
turned  against  the  idols  and  statues  of  the  dis- 
carded mytliology.  The  temples  of  paganism,  as 
convertible  to  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  were 
visited  with  greater  clemency,  but  still  the 
injuries  they  sustained  were  irreparable;  and 
amongst  other  instances,  posterity  has  to  regret 
the  total  demolition  of  the  gorgeous  temple  of 
Serapis,  at  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
innumerable  works  of  sculpture  which  embel- 
lished it.  So  extensive  were  the  ravages  of  su- 
perstition during  this  fanatical  era,  that  when 
the  Emperor  Honorius  deemed  it  necessary  to 
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renew  for  the  fourth  time  the  edict  against 
the  proscribed  images,  he  deemed  it  requisite 
to  add  a  clause  expressive  of  his  doubt  whether 
any  had  escaped  destruction.*  This  pious  out- 
rage, however,  was  directed,  not  against  the  ex- 
istence of  the  art,  but  what  were  considered  to 
be  the  productions  of  its  prostitution ;  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  overthrown  gods  Twere  quickly  replen- 
ished with  the  statues  of  their  more  popular 
successors,  the  saints ;  and  the  walls  and  altars 
of  the  Christian  churches  were  rapidly  adorned 
with  paintings  and  sculpture,  which,  in  brilli- 
ancy at  least,  eclipsed  those  of  the  suppressed 
temples.  The  busts  and  portraits  of  the  em- 
perors, likewise,  still  served  to  perpetuate  the 
practice  of  sculpture;  but  after  the  age  of 
Constantine,  scarcely  any  mention  is  made  of 
its  productions  by  the  historians  of  Byzan- 
tium.')' Almost  the  only  subsequent  records 
which  we  possess  are  those  which  refer  to  their 
destruction  by  the  Goths,  j:  and  the  madness  of 

*  **  Si  qaa  etiam  nunc  in  templis  fanisque  consistunt." 

f  Winkelmann,  1.  vi.  c.  8. 

I  I  hare  in  a  previous  chapter  (vol.  i.  p.  43.)  ventured  a 
crajecture  as  to  the  exa^erated  accounts  which  have  reached 
OS  of  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  in  Greece  and  at  Athens.  On 
considering  the  extensive  ruin  entailed  upon  the  treasures  of 
the  nation  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  early  Christians,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude,  that,  on  the  advance  of  Alaric,  but  little 
was  left  for  him  to  destroy.    In  this  opinion  I  am  glad  to  be 
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the  ikoiioclastlc  reformers ;  and  the  only  speci- 
mens which  remain  are  in  a  style  which  leaves 
us  little  regret  in  the  loss  of  what  have  pe- 
rished. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  corruptions  of  the  Clmrch,  which 
led  to  the  ikonoclastic  controversy,  had  gained 
their  height  of  enormity.  The  influence  of 
superstition  had  overlaid  every  act  and  feeling 

supported  by  an  authority  so  great  as  that  of  M.  Emeric- 
David :  "  On  a  beaucoup  exagerS"  says  he,  "  les  ravagejs  d'Ala- 
TiCy  et  en  general  ceux  qui  accompagnerent  rirruption  des 
barbares."  (Discours,  &c.  p.  35.)  A  stronger  testimony 
still  is  that  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  Bishop  of  Au- 
vergne,  who  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  enurae- 
rates  a  variety  of  the  treasures  of  art  then  extant  at  Athens. 
In  one  of  his  epistles,  addressed  to  the  KoniaQ  pontifi*  Faustus, 
whilst  cautioning  him  with  regard  to  a  proper  observance  of 
becoming  dress,  warning  him  to  avoid  pride  in  its  fashion, 
profusion  in  its  splendour,  or  affectation  in  its  meanness,  be 
adds,  "  Neque  te  satis  hoc  semulari,  quod  per  gymnasia  pin- 
gantur  Areopagiiica,  vel  Prytaneum,  curva  cervice  Zeusippus, 
Aratus  panda,  Zenon  fronte  contracta,  Epicurus  cute  dis- 
tenta,  Diogenes  barba  comante,  Socrates  coma  candente, 
Aristotelcs  brachio  exerto,  Xenocrates  crure  collecto,  Hera- 
clituis  fletu  oculis  clausis,  Deraocritus  risu  labris  apertis, 
Chrysippus  digitis  propter  numerorum  indicia  constrictis, 
Euclides  propter  mensurarum  spatia  laxatis,  Cleanthes  prop- 
ter utrumque  corrosis.  Quin  potius  experietur  quisque  con- 
flixerit,  Stoicos,  Cynicos,  peripateticos,  heresiarchas,  propriis 
armis,  propriis  quoque  concuti  ma^hinainentis,"  &c. — Ep. 
1.  ix.  ep.  9.  p.  252.    Par.  16H. 
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of  the  Greeks ;  it  had  passed  from  the  throne 
to  the  field;  and  whilst  "Ave  Maria**  was 
the  watchword  of  the  camp,  the  soldier  was 
taught  to  place  more  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  a  palladiac  image,  than  in  his  prowess 
or  his  sword.*  The  portraits  and  statues  of 
the  saints  were  asserted  to  be  the  direct  work- 
manship of  the  Almighty,  and  were  believed 
by  the  besotted  populace  to  have  uttered  ora- 
des,  wept  warm  tears,  and  even  bled  beneath 
the  knives  of  the  incredulous.f  ' 

At  last,  the  day  of  retribution  came,  and  that 
vengeance,  which  the  early  enthusiasts  had 
wreaked  on  the  monuments  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology, was  in  turn  directed  against  the  ob- 
jects of  their  own  idolatry.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Leo  the  Isaurian  commenced  his  strenu- 
ous exertions  for  the  outcasting  of  the  national 

*  Such  was  the  celebrated  image  of  Edessa,  to  which  the 
iohabitants  were  indebted  for  their  preservation  from  the 
anna  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan. — See  Gibbon,  c.  xlix.  The 
bdief  in  the  protection  of  these  divine  effigies  was  by  nn 
means  exterminated  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Leo  and  his 
saccessora.  It  spread  with  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  church 
throughout  the  wilds  of  Russia ;  and  so  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  warlike  descendants  of  Ruric  fell  a  prey  to  their 
Mogul  invaders  from  an  over-reliance  in  their  sacred  guar- 
dianship. 

t  Reiskius  de  Imaginibus  Christi  Exercitationes,  £x.  vi. 
c.  i.  p.  U6. 
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abomination  ;  and  after  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  754.,  lie  began  the  ikonoclastic 
war,  by  hurling  from  its  pedestal  a  lofty  statue  of 
the  Saviour  which  decorated  tlie  entrance  of  the 
imperial  palace.  The  mania  spread  throu<:hout 
the  East,  and  in  every  quarter  the  venerated 
effigies  of  the  primitive  saints  were  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  their  restoration  prohibited 
by  the  edicts  of  the  throne. 

This  celebrated  revolution,  by  destroying  the 
main  occupation  of  the  artists,  gave  a  final 
blow  to  the  cultivation  of  sculpture  in  the 
East,  Its  professors,  precipitately  retiring  from 
the  persecutions  of  Leo  and  the  Patriarchs, 
found  a  ready  asylum  under  the  protection  dF 
the  Vatican ;  and  almost  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  century  the  art  became  virtually 
extinct  at  Constantinople.  Occiisionally,  it  was 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches  in 
bassi-relievi,  and  trifling  ornaments,  but  the 
works  of  the  statuary  had  for  ever  disappeared.* 
As  the  poverty  of  the  empire  increased,  even 
this  employment  for  the  carvers  of  marble  be- 

•  Agincourt,vol.  i.Tab.  Hist.  p.  63.  In  canting;  of  bronzes, 
too,  the  Greeks  seem  still  to  have  preserved  a  portion  of  skill 
Buperior  to  the  Italians  ;  and  in  1070,  Hildebratid,  afterwards 
distinguished  as  Gregory  VII.  being  charged  by  Alexander  11. 
with  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  procured  the  brazen  gate 
of  St.  Paul  extra  miiros  at  Rome. 
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came  rare,  since  the  cost  of  the  bare  material 
had  become  a  burthen  to  the  treasury. 

In  a  preceding  section,  I  have  detailed  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  remnants  of  ancient  art,  which,  having  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time  and  the  church,  were 
congregated  at  the  capital .♦  This  event  may 
be  considered  as  the  final  blow  to  the  very 
existence  of  sculpture  in  Greece;  its  practice 
was  already  extinct,  and  its  productions  were 
aDnihilated  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  Those 
which  were  not  borne  away  to  Europe  and  the 
West,  were  destroyed  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
soldiery :  and  Baldwin,  the  last  unhappy  mon- 
arch of  the  Latin  dynasty,  was  forced,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  destitution,  to  melt  the  antique 
statues  of  bronze  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  in 
wder  to  coin  them  for  the  support  of  his  house- 
bold. 

S.  The  origin  of  Painting'  in  Greece,  like 
that  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  involved 
in  obscurity  and  fable.  Pliny,  who  has  left  us 
by  far  the  most  valuable  documents  relative 
to  its  early  history,!  was  himself  led  into  nu- 

*  An  enumeration  of  a  portion  of  these  will  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  and  a  very  minute  and  perfect  detail,  by  M.  Heyne, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen. 

t  The  thirty-Bfth  book  of  his  Historia  Naturalis  is  exclu- 
R    2 
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merous  errors  by  his  partiality  for  Italy  and 
Athens,  and  has  ventured  assertions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Egyptians  and  earlier  possessors  of 
design,  which  modern  investigation  has  proved 
to  be  in  every  respect  erroneous.*  But  what- 
ever be  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  we  have  at  least  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  rapid  advancement ;  and  specimens 
still  remain  whose  authenticity  is  undoubted, 
and  whose  rude  workmanship  refers  them  at 
once  to  the  earliest  era  of  the  art. 

Design,  both  in  painting  and  sculptiu*e,  has 
been  referred  by  the  Roman  historian,  with 
every^  appearance  of  probability,  to  the  outline 
of  a  shadow  traced  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  ;f 

slvely  devoted  to  the  annals  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  de- 
sign, and  contaius  copious  lists  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  distinguished  themselves  in  each. 

•  Thus  he  sneers  at  the  idea  of  the  Egyptians  being  pos- 
8C«»ed  of  painting  before  the  Greeks^  and  evidently  endea- 
vours to  bestow  the  honour  of  its  first  invention  on  the  latter. 
"yEgypti  sex  millibus  annorum  apud  ipsos  inventam  (picturan 
scilicvt)  priusquam  in  Graeciam  transiret,  affirmant,  vana  pne- 
dictione,  ut  palam  est."  (1.  xxxv.  c.  3.)  His  assertion  of  the 
perfection  of  the  art  in  Italy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  merely  in 
its  infancy  in  Greece,  is  likewise  of  dubious  accuracy.  "  Jam 
enim  absoluta  erat  pictura  etiam  in  Italia."  (Ibid.)  See  the 
AntiquiUi  Grccques,  &c.  of  M.  Le  Comte  Caylus,  v.  i.  p.  118. 

t  The  tales  grounded  on  this  graceful  incident  are  various, 
but  all  simply  beautiful.  Such  is  the  story  of  a  shepherdess 
drawing  with  her  crook  the  shadow  of  her  companion  cast  by 
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which  was  subsequently  improved  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  necessary  internal  lines,*  and 
finally  brought  to  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature 
by  the  use  and  modulation  of  colours.f    The 

the  son  upon  the  sand ;  or  the  more  elegant  legend  of  Saa- 
rias  marking  with  his  spear  the  reflection  of  his  horse.  Pliny 
has  adopted  the  popular  episode  of  Core,  the  daughter  of  Du- 
bitades  the  Corinthian,  who  suggested  to  her  father  the  first 
idea  of  modelling  in  clay,  by  tracing  on  the  wall  the  profile  of 
her  sleeping  lover:  " Ejusdem  opere  terrse  fingere  ex  aiplla 
nmilitudines  Dubitades  Sicyonius  figulus,  primus  invenit  Co- 
rinthi,  filiae  opera:  qu«e  capta  amore  juvenis,  illo  abeunte 
peregre,  umbram  ex  facie  ejus,  ad  lucemam  in  pariete  lineis 
drcnmscripsit,"  &c. — Plin.  1.  xxxy.  c.  12.  Athenagoras,  in 
bis  Apology  for  the  Christians,  addressed  to  Marcus  Aure- 
Hiis  Antoninus,  and  Commodus,  has  enumerated  all  the  Greek 
traditions  referring  to  this  interesting  inquiry,  ^eeuptw  hi 
rw  Z&tmtou  xa\  Kparoavos  to5  Sixdcoviou,  xat  KXeavdou;  rou 
Kopi»0iou  xe^  Kdijpi);  Koptv$ias  nriyevo/uLeveov'  xat  (TKiaypa^tas 
fuf  eupftffiVi};  vx-o  Sauptou  rmrov  Iv  ^Atw  irtptypmr<ravTOs,  ypa- 
fuc^f  Sff  tnn  KpoTfiOvo;,  cv  nivaxt  XMksvxafUvep  <rxias  oahpof  xeH 
yorauxis  haXii^arros,  can  Ss  r^f  VL^p^lS  h  xopovXeurrix^  tOpe9it 
ipcrrixms  y^P  ^'*<>$  exP'WJ'eL  vtpiiypa^tv  aurov  xoifico|u,8voy  fv 
ni^ff  r^9  vxt&r — Athenagoras  Legatio  pro  Christianos,  xir. 

•  "  Spargentes  lineas  intus." — Pliny. 

t  The  simple  outline,  or  Monogram,  was  first  distinguished 
from  the  ground  by  being  painted  with  one  colour  (originally 
led),  whence  it  derived  the  title  of  MonocAromaton.  Of  this 
eariy  style  of  painting,  four  specimens,  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneom,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Portici.  To 
these,  tncceeded  PolychromeSy  in  which  various  colours  were 
employed  as  the  variety  of  costume  and  other  accidents  of 
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mechanical  process  thus  attained,  its  susceptibi- 
lities of  expression  and  application  were  rapidly 
discovered  by  its  cultivators;*  and  it  became 
successively  enhanced  by  the  additions  of  sym- 
metry, beauty,  and  ideality,  conferred  upon  it 
by   Phidias,  ApoUodorus,  Parrhasius,  Zeuxis» 

Uie  picture  demanded.  And  finally,  the  addition  of  light 
and  shade,  togelher  wilh  the  modulations  of  tone,  gave  the 
last  essential  requisite  to  the  art  of  painting.  The  account 
of  these  successive  discoveries  by  Pliny  is  brief  and  judicious : 
"  Grarci  autem  alii  Sicyone,  alii  apud  Corinthios  repertam, 
omncs  umbra  huthinis  lintia  circumdtHta.  Itanue  talem  primam 
fuisse ;  secundam  singulis  coloribus,  et  monuchromaton  dictam, 
postquam  operosior  tnveuta  erat :  duratque  talis  etiara  nunc. 
Inventam  linearera  tticunt  a  Philocle  jEgyptio,  vel  Cleanthe 
Corinthio.  Primi  exercuere  Ardiees  Corinthius,  et  Telephanes 
SicyoniuSj  sine  ullo  etiamnum  colore,  jam  tamen  spargenta 
lineax  intim.  Ideo  et  quos  pingerent,  adsctibere  institutuni. 
Primuis  invenit  eas  cvfutare,  teita  (ut  fenuit)  trifa,  Cleophan- 
tus  Corinthius." — l.xxxv.  c,  3.  '*  ,  ,  .  .  Qui  mono- 
chromatea  genera  pictures  vocaverint,  qui  deinde,  et  qusB 
quibus  lemporibus  tnveiierint,  dicemus  in  mentione  artiticum, 
quoniam  indicarc  naluras  colomm,  causa  instituii  operis  prior 
est.  Tandem  se  ars  ipsa  distitixit,  et  invenit  lumen  afque  um- 
bras, diBerentia  colornm  atterna  vice  sese  excitante.  Deinde 
adjectus  est  splendor,  alius  hie  quam  himen:  quem  quia 
inter  hoc  et  umbram  esset,  appelJaverunt  tonon  :  commissuras 
vero  colorum  et  transitus,  hunni/gcrt" — 1,  xxxv.  c.  v. 

•  '*  Verely,"  says  Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  "  no 
art  in  the  world  grew  sooner  to  its  height  of  perfection  than 
it,  considering  that  during  the  state  of  Troy  no  man  knew 
what  painting  was." 
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and  Timanthes.  Finally,  it  reached  its  highest 
point  of  perfection  in  the  works  of  Aristides* 
and  ApelleSjf  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourtli  centur)-^  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  who  achieved  the  final  triumph  of  the  art 
by  endowing  it  with  passion  and  expression. 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  painting  main- 
tained the  glorious  pre-eminence  which  it  had 
now  acquired :  it  adorned,  in  all  its  piirity,  the 
age  of  Alexander,  and  the  reigns  of  his  earliest 
successors  ;J  but  the  same  causes  which  contri- 
buted to  the  decay  of  sculpture,  led  likewise 
to  its  corruption.  As  Greece  verged  towards 
her  decline,  each  shock  sustained  by  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  state  produced  a  visible  ef- 
fect on  the  genius  of  her  artists.  By  degrees,  each 
branch  was  shorn  of  its  commanding  strength ; 
and  at  length,  on  the  subjugation  of  Aehaia  by 
the  Romans,  painting,  as  well  as  the  other  arts, 
survived  but  in  a  sickly  and  enfeebled  form, 
which  careful  nurture  might  have  renovated, 
but  which  t)Tanny  and  barbarism  served  only 
to  destroy. 

The  patronage  granted  the  Greek  painters 

•  "  Animum  pinxit  (Aristides)  et  sensus  hominum  ex- 
piessit  quae  vocant  Grceci  ethe." — Plin,  I.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

t  "  Omnes  prius  genitos,  futuroscjue  postea  superabat 
Apelles." — Ibid. 

X  Quintilian,  I.  xii.  c.  10. 
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by  the  Romans  was,  the  same  haughty  protec- 
tion which  they  had  vouchsafed  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  sister  arts,  and  wliicli  tended  to 
annihihite  whilst  it  professed  to  support  them. 
Even  before  the  conquest  of  Corinth,  the  taste 
for  works  of  design,  which  the  spoils  of  Greece* 
had  introduced  into  Rome,  had  been  tainted 
by  luxury  and  a  vain  ambition  of  splendour, 
which  the  growing  wealth  of  the  empire  mate- 
rially contributed  to  foster.  Ideality  was  post- 
poned to  effect,  and  the  gratification  of  the  eye 
was  preferred  to  the  elevation  of  the  mind.  It 
is  to  this  passion  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
early  application  of  mosaics,  which  had  been 
originally  designed  for  pavements  alone,  to  the 
decoration  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Ro- 
man edifices,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, to  the  composition  of  portraits  and  design. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  materials,  and  the  costli- 
ness of  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  these 
productions,  gave  them  value  in  the  eyes  of 
their  possessors,!  in  whose  estimation  beauty 
was  inconsistent  with  chasteness  and  simpli- 
city.:^    An  invention  unequal  in  itself  to  the 


•  Deposited  in  the  temples  by  Metellus,  Scipio,  and  Paulus 
iEmtlius,  and  subsequently  by  Mummius  and  Sylla. 

■\  Emeric- David,  p.  15, 

I  Tilts  custom  is  severely  satirized  by  Vttruvius,  one  of 
the  most  judicious  connoisseurs  of  his  own  or  any  subsequent 
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first  embodiment  of  thought,  but  calculated  to 
render  hnperishable  the  desi^is  of  the  painter, 
was  by  this  means  prevented  by  caprice  and 
ostentation  ;  tlie  corruption  of  art  thus  destroy- 
ing the  very  source  whence  its  own  subjects 
were  to  be  derived.* 

A  love  of  novelty  likewise,  united  with  this 
degraded  taste,  led  to  the  adoption  of  fantastic 
styles  of  decoration ;  and  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  we  find  the  admirers  of  legiti- 

age.  "  Quod  enira  antiqiii  insumentes  laborem  et  industriam 
probare  contendebant  artibus,  id  nunc  coloribus  et  eorum 
elei;anti  specie  conseqiiuntur ;  et  qriam  sublilitas  artificis 
adjiciebat  operibus  auctoritatem,  nunc  doininieus  suitiptus 
efficit  ue  desideretur." — Vitruv.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  And  Pliny,  at 
a  later  period,  applies  the  same  caustic  criticism  to  the  same 
unmeaning  vice.  "  Imaginum  quidem  pictura  qiiam  maxime 
simites  in  a*vum  propagabantur  figure? :  quod  in  lotum  exo- 
levtt.  jErei  ponuntur  clypei,  argenleae  facies,  surdo  figura- 
nim  discrimine  slatuarum  capita  permutantur,  vulgatis  jam- 
pridem  salibus  etiam  carminum.  Adeo  materiam  malunt 
conspici  omnes,  quam  se  nosci  ....  ipsi  honorcm 
000  nisi  in  pretio  ducentes,"  &c. — Pliny,  1.  xxxv.  c,  2. 

•  A  detailed  account  of  the  invention  and  history  of 
Mosaics  will  be  found  in  the  Vctaa  Monumcntu  of  Ciampini, 
and  in  the  Treatise  de  Musivis  of  Furielli,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1752.  But  more  condensed  information  is»  given  in  the  dis- 
course on  Ancient  Painting,  in  the  Musce  Fran^ais,  and  in 
the  second  volume  of  Agincourt's  Decline  of  Sculpture,  p.  27. 
Winkelraann  also  has  treated  of  it,  but  uusatisfaclorily,  in  his 
Dissertation  tar  la  Pcinture,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  fourth 
book. 
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mate  art  complaiinng  of  tlie  frivolous  and  un- 
meaning purposes  to  which  the  practice  of 
design  had  even  then  become  confined.  In 
lieu  of  the  sublime  dehncations  of  the  gods  of 
Greece  or  t!ie  lieroes  of  antiquity,  their  pic- 
tures abounded  with  the  jests  of  clowns  or  the 
figures  of  imaginary  monsters ;  and  the  absur- 
dities of  arabesques  and  oriental  extravagancies 
supplied  the  place  of  historic  incident  and 
inspiring  passion.*  The  prevalence  of  this 
unmeaning  predilection  for  unnatural  extrava- 
gancies, operated  quickly  in  the  degradation  of 


*  The  iatroduction  of  arabesques  is  aUribnted  by  Pliny  to 
a  painter  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  "  Non  frautiando  et 
Ludio,  Divi  Au^usti  state,  qui  primiia  instituit  amcenissimam 
parielum  picturam,  villas  el  porticos,  ac  topiaria  opera,  tucos, 
nemora,  colles,  piscinas,  uripos,  amnes,  lilora  qualia  quis 
optaret,  varias  ibi  obambulantium  s^iecies,  aut  navigantium 
terraque  villas  adeuntium,  asellis  aut  vehiculis,"  &c, — Pliny, 
1.  XXXV.  c.  10,  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  this  writer, 
who  is  so  sensibly  alive  to  the  decline  of  the  art  iu  his  own 
times,  appiaudin;^  rather  thau  censuring  this  prostitution  of 
painting.  But  Vitruvius,  who  writes  at  an  earlier  era,  and 
gives  a  pitiable  detail  of  the  subjects  adopted  by  the  painters 
of  the  Augustan  a^e,  seems  to  descry  with  prophetic  acumen 
the  approaching  ruin  of  de.-igo,  and  speaks  of  the  artists  io 
arabesque  with  proper  feelings  of  indignant  contempt.  "  Nam 
pinguotur  tectoriis,"  he  exclaims,  "  monslra  potms  quam  ex 
rebus  finitis  imagiues  certce.  Pro  columnis  eniru  statuuntur 
calami,  pro  fasiigiis  harpaginetuli  striati  cum  crispis  foliiset 
volulis ;    item  candelabra    eedicularum    Kustiuentia   tiguras, 
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pfunting,  by  giving  a  popular  interest  to  a  style 
of  composition  which  discarded  in  its  design 
all  knowledge  of  human  feeling  or  study  of 
human  form,  and  whose  execution  was  depen- 
dent neither  on  accuracy  of  drawing  nor  ele- 
giice  of  proportion* 

The  noble  uses  of  the  art  can  never,  in  fact, 
be  said  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  applied  it  merely  to  the  purposes 
of  ostentation   or  amusement.     Even  in  the 

supra  fastigia  earum  surgentes  ex  radicibus  cum  volutis  coli- 
Cttli  teneri  plures,  habentes  in  se  sine  ratione  sefientia  sigilla, 
&c.  Heec  autem  nee  sunt  nee  fieri  ponunt  nee  fuerunt. 
At  hsec  falsa  videntes  homines  non  reprehendunt 
sed  delectantur  neque  animadvertuntsi  quid  eorum  fieri  potest 
nee  ne."— Vitruv.  1.  vii.  e.5.  p.  166,  167. 

*  Agincourt  has  devoted  one  of  the  plates  of  his  superb 
work  (No.  ii.  Peint.  Decad.)to  the  illustration  of  a  few  of  the 
bizarre  productions  of  this  age.  Several  of  the  subjects, 
(such  as  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  13,)  represent  scenes  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  the  shops  of  a  fisherman  and  a  shoe-maker, 
a  money-changer  and  potter,  a  house  without  figures,  and  a 
group  of  fowls :  these  were  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
No.  S.  is  a  landscape  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  where  a 
coantryman  is  pulling  his  ass  laden  with  bottles  by  the  tail  ia 
<»der  to  ucn  it  from  a  crocodile,  which  has  already  devoured 
its  head.  No.  4.  is  a  ludicrous  combat  of  pigmies.  And 
No.  5.  which  was  discovered  in  1760  in  the  ruins  of  Gargano, 
near  Naples,  is  a  caricature  of  iEneas,  Anchises,  and  Asca- 
nios,  representing  each  with  a  pig's  head. — See  vol.  ii. 
Pebt.  Decad.  p.  16.  and  vol.  iii.  Tab.  des  Planches  Peint. 
p. «,  S. 
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delineation  of  portraits,  their  ambition  was 
splendour  of  costume,  not  faithfulness  of  form  ;* 
and  long  before  the  accession  of  Coiistaiitine, 
design  and  conception  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  totally  lost,  and  tlieir  want  supplied 
by  gilding,  and  brilliant  but  unhannonious  co- 
lours.f  Nor  can  the  annals  of  classical  Home 
be  said  to  liave  produced  one  painting  of  attrac- 
tive merit-l 

The  love  of  splendour  manifested  by  Constan- 
tine,  which  exceeded  even  tliat  of  Dioclesian, 
was  imbibed  by  his  sons,  and  is  evinced  in  every 
monument  of  tlieir  reigns  which  has  reached  us. 


*  The  reader  will  contrast  with  ibis  the  anecdote  of  ApelU 
and  his  pupil,  when  the  latter  having  coniiileted  a  portrait  < 
Helen  bedecked  with  jewels,  the  immortal  artist  remarked, 
"That,  failing  to  paint  her  beautiful, he  had  made  her  splea" 
did."     The  apothegm,  though  common,  was  lost  on  the  Ro-^ 
mans. 

+  "  Ce  vice  s'accrut  lorsque  la  peinture  eloignce  de  son 
but  moral  fut  consider^  com  me  nn  simple  moyen  de  decora- 
tion. Heliogabale,  Gallien,  Aurelien,  et  ses  successenrs  la 
favoriserent  par  un  faste  imrooder^.  L'or  et  le  minium  re- 
paodus  avec  profusion  dans  les  peintures  couvroient  les  j 
rnurs  des  palais,  et  formerent  pour  des  juges  i^orans  1q| 
principale  merite." — Emeric-David,  p.  17. 

X  Perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  Roman  painting  are  tht\ 
decorations  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasouts,  discovered  in  the 
Via  Flaminia,  in  1C74,  and  attributed  to  the  second  century. 
They  are  figured  in  Bel  tori's  iltuatrations  of  this  interesting! 
antique. 
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The  painter,  in  his  elaborate  execution  of  em- 
broidery and  jewels  in  their  portraits,  overlooked 
the  more  important  items  of  form  and  propor- 
tion;* and  whilst  their  busts  still  exhibited 
some  slight  traces  of  expression,  and  their  dra- 
peries retained  the  character  of  the  ancient 
style,  the  symmetry  of  figure  and  the  grace  or 
eloquence  of  action  were  forgotten.f  During 
this  and  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  the  prac- 
tice of  historical  painting  was  gradually  aban- 
doned, and  the  talents  of  the  artist  were  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  on  works  of  a  sacred 
nature.  This  revolution  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  decay  of  public  taste  for  classical  sub- 
jects, the  abliorrence  manifested  against  the 
exploded  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  the  fanaticism  and  religious  intole- 

•  Emeric- David,  pp.  24.  40. 

t  The 'earliest  specimens  now  extant  of  miniature  painting 
and  illumination  of  manuacripts,  an  art  of  extreme  antiquity 
accurtiin^  to  Pliny,  (1.  xxxv.  c.  2.)  dale  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  age  of  Constantine,  Of  these,  the  most  ancient 
at  present  known  is  the  MS.  Genesis  of  the  Imj>erial  library 
at  Vienna,  which  contains  a  number  of  painting's  illustrative 
of  the  lives  of  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs.  Their  execution 
and  desi^  attest  strongly  the  existing  corruption  of  the  art. 
Contemporary  with  these  is  the  MS,  Virgil  of  the  Vatican, 
and,  according  to  Winkclmann,  the  Terence  of  the  same 
collection.  (1.  vi-  c.  8.)     The  grotesque  sketches  of  the  former 

ill  be  found  copiously  figured  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Agtn- 
court's  Htstoire  de  I'Art, Nos.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 
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ranee  with  which,  from  the  conchision  of  the 
third  century,  the  Greeks  were  so  bHndly  beset. 
Ere  pursuing  the  tale  of  the  gradual  corruption 
of  the  art,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  branches  of 
design,  and  the  successive  fonns  under  which 
the  person  and  actions  of  Christ  vvere  repre- 
sented in  the  first  ages  of  the  Clnirch. 

The  earliest  delineations  of  the  Saviour  were 
those  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  were 
employed  in  decorating  tlie  catacombs  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  But  even  in  these  ob- 
scure retreats,  the  vigiliince.  of  persecution 
obliged  the  proscribed  followers  of  the  new 
creed  to  conceal  under  allegories  and  mystery 
the  venerated  memorials  of  their  faith;*  and 
in  the  paintings  of  this  gloomy  period,  the 
figiu'e  of  the  Redeemer  is  always  veiled  under 
an  assumed  character.  His  most  ordinary  re- 
presentation was  that  of  a  shepherd  bearing  in 
his  arms  a  lamb  which  had  strayed  from  the 
fold;f  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and 


*  Agincaurt,  v,  ii.  Peint.  Decad.  p.  24. 

+  This  allegory  Is  perhaps  the  most  common  and  the 
earliest  under  which  we  find  a  repvesenlation  of  the  Saviour: 
it  occurs  in  lh«  vault  of  the  catacomb  of  the  Via  Latina. 
(See  Aringhi  Roma  Subterranea,  v.  ii.  p.  25.)  and  in  that 
of  Priscilla,  iu  the  Via  Salara,  discovered  in  1776,  ^ib.  p.  203.) 
both  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  amonir  the  earliest  Christian 
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resurrection  were  typified  by  the  stories  of 
Jonas,  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  of  Daniel 
delivered  from  the  den  of  the  lions.*  Amongst 
the  primitive  emblems,  likewise,  we  find  ideas 
borrowed  from  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  vault  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Calixtus  represents  Jesus  under  the 
form  of  Orpheus  taming  with  his  lyre  the  rude 
passions  of  Nature.f 

In  the  second  century,  the  attention  of  the 

monuments  existing.  Its  use  continued  down  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries. 

•  The  examples  of  all  these  allegories  are  numerous.  The 
peril  of  Jonas  forms  the  principal  decoration  of  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  Villa  Medicis,  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican, 
and  described  in  Aringhi,  Rom.  Sub.  v.  i.  p.  SS5.  And  the 
stones  of  Abraham  and  Daniel  are  represented  on  the  sarco- 
phs^s  of  Junius  Bassus,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as 
one  of  the  best  remains  of  the  fourth  century.  The  cover  of 
an  urn,  figured  in  Agincourt,  vol.  iv.  Dec.  Sculp,  pi.  v.  No.  10. 
and  referred  to  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  contains 
specimens  of  all  three. 

t  Agincourt,  vol.  v.  Peint.  Decad.  pi.  vi.  fig.  3.  This  clas- 
sical taste  was,  however,  soon  abandoned,  especially  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  when  the  destruction  of  the 
works  of  ancient  art  gave  a  popular  distaste  to  the  adoption 
of  its  figures  to  the  purposes  of  Christianity.  Theodoret  re- 
lates, that  in  the  fifth  century,  a  painter  wishing  to  imitate  a 
head  of  Jove  in  a  portrait  of  Jesus,  the  impiety  was  instantly 
punished  by  the  withering  of  his  hands,  which  were  only 
bealed  by  the  intercession  of  Gennadius,  the  archbishop  of 
Constantinople. 
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Christians  was  turned  more  decidedly  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  authentic  features  and 
person  of  the  lledeemer.  Of  these,  the  sacred 
writings  had  left  no  inemoriaL  nor  did  any 
record  remain,  either  pictorial  or  descriptive,  on 
this  interesting  point.*     The  scrutiny  of  the 

•  It  would  be  tedious  aod  misplaced  to  enter  here  into 
any  discussions  on  the  authenticity  or  age  of  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Romatv  senate,  descriptive  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  subjoin  the  most  approved  version, 
namely,  that  which  is  printed  in  the  »econd  volume  of  the 
Orthodoxographa  of  Basle,  (p.  L) 

"  Lentulus  Hierosolymitaiiorum  Preeses  S.P.Q.  Romano, 

"  Adparuit  nostris  temporibus  et  adhuc  est  homo  ma^ce 
virtutis,  uominatus  Christus  Jesus,  qui  dicitur  k  gcntibus  pro* 
phetaveritalis,  quern  ejus,  discipuli  vui-ant  filium  Dei.suscitans 
inortuos  et  satians  laiiguores.  Honto  quidem  staturee  procerae, 
speclabilis,  vultum^  habeas  veuerabilera,  quern  intueutes  pos- 
suiit  et  diligerc  et  formidare  ;  capillos  vero  circinos  et  crispos, 
aljquantum  coeruliores  et  fulgentiores,  ab  humeris  volitantes, 
dLscrimen  habens  in  medio  capitis  juxta  morem  Nazarenorum; 
frontem  planam  et  serenissimam,  cum  facie  sine  ruga  ac  ma- 
cula altqua,  quam  rubor  moderatus  venustat:  nasi  et  oris 
uuUa  prorsus  est  repreheusiu,  b;irbciui  hubena  copiosam  et 
rubram,  capillorum  colore,  non  iougam  sed  bifurcatam:  oculis 
variis  et  claiis  exsistentibus.  In  increpatione  terribilis.  in  ad- 
monitione  placidus  ac  amabJlis,  hilaris  strvata  gravitate,  qui 
Dunquam  visus  est  ridere,  flere  auteni  ssepe.  Sic  in  statura 
corporis  propa^atus,  manus  habens  et  membra  visu  delecta- 
bilia,  in  eloquio  gravis,  rarus  et  niodestus,  speciosus  inter 
filios  homioum." 

Besides  numerous  versions  of  this  singular  epistle  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and   Italian,  two  others  in  Latin  are  particu- 
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Scriptures  tended,  in  fact,  rather  to  bewilder 
tlian  to  facilitate  these  investigations,  since  two 

larly  remarkable  ;  viz.  that  of  Xaverius,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
who  introduces  it  in  his  Historia  Christi,  (I'ars  iv.  p.  5SS,) 
a  vork  aboundiug  with  monkish  Bctions,  written  in  Persian, 
at  the  request,  as  the  author  iiifornia  us,  of  Acbar,  the  mag- 
nificent  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  It  has  been  rendered  Into 
Latin  by  Le  Dieu,  and  from  his  translation  Fabricius  has 
transcribed  the  version  of  Lentulus's  letter,  which  h  inserted 
in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  i.  p,  302. 
The  other  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Jena,  which 
bears  date  A.  D.  1502,  and  ia  preceded  by  the  following 
lilie;  "  Temporibua  Octaviani  Co^saris,  Publius  Leotulus, 
Proconsul  in  partibus  et  Judaeae  et  Herodis  Re^is,  Senato- 
ribus  Romania  banc  Epistolam  scripsisse  fertnr,  quo:  postea 
d>  £utropio  reperta  est  in  Anaalibus  Romanorum."  It  ia 
needless  to  tell  the  reader  that  Eutropius  affords  no  authority 
for  such  an  assertion  ;  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  he  was 
a  Pagan  or  a  Christian,  and  that  the  passages  in  the  lives  of 
Aagustns  and  Tiberius,  relative  to  Jesus  Christ,  are  more 
than  suspected  by  Vossius  and  others  to  be  amon^t  the  nu- 
merous interpolations  made  in  this  historian  by  Pauhis  Dia- 
conus,  in  the  ninth  century.  The  several  copies  of  the  letter 
of  Lcntulus  ditfer  in  several  particulars  from  each  other, 
hut  the  discrepancies  are  in  general  non*essential.  The  au- 
ikcnticity  of  all  has  been  attacked  and  supported  by  nume- 
rous ecclesiastics  and  antiquaries ;  but  as  the  assertions  of 
the  former  have  been  merely  assailed  by  the  conjectures 
of  the  latter,  and  neither  party  can  adduce  historical  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  arguments,  the  decision  is  still  un- 
saiiftfactory,  though  decidedly  the  sceptics  have  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  probable  side  of  the  question. 

Molanus,  Chiffletius,  and  Huarte,  (see  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist. 
art.  Huarte,)  have  each  asserted    the  reality  oF  the  letter; 
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passages,  equally  esteemed  as  prophetic,  and 
professing  to  describe  tlie  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah, differed  essentially  from  each  other.  Isaiah, 
in  announcing  his  advent,  spoke  of  him  as  with- 
out **  form  or  comeliness,  and  Avhen  we  see  him 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him. 
He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."*  AVliilst 
David,  on  the  other  hand,  exclaims,  with  sacred 
rapture,  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of 

whilst  it  has  been  denied  on  numerous  grounds,  but  chiefly 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  its  corrupted  idiom,  and  the 
silence  of  all  the  early  fathers  down  to  the  eighth  century,  by 
Laurentius  Valla,  in  his  Declamation  against  the  Donation  of  I 
Constaniinc  to  Syheyter,  by  John  Raynoldes,  ProfeMor  of 
Divinity  of  Oxford  under  Queeti  Elizabeth,  (see  his  Treatise 
de  RomantE  Eccle*.  Idoltitriu,  I.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  394.),  by  Gerhard, 
a  commentator  on  Hugo  Grotius,  and  by  a  long  list  of 
other  names  of  equal  authority.  A  summary  of  these  will 
be  found  in  Fabricius,  Coder  Apoc.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
Keiskius,  Exercitationcs  de  Imag.  Christi,  Ex.  vii.  c.  i.  p.  149» 
and  in  Le  Dieu's  Annotations  to  Xaverius'  JJUlor.  Christ, 
p.  636.  Of  one  point  we  are  at  least  certain,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  the  Christians  were  totally  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  this  or  any  similar  document. 

I  have  not  referred  to,  nor  transcribed  the  account  of  tho 
person  of  Jesus  contained  in  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  of 
Nlccphorus  Callistus  Xanthopulus,  a  Greek  monk  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  a?,  being  of  very  late  date,  and  founded 
solely  on  avowed  tradition,  it  poesei^ses  but  little  interest;  it 
is  contained  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  his  iirst  book. 

*  Isa.  c.  liii.  v.  9. 
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'men,  and  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips.  Gird 
on  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  oh  thou  most 
mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  tliy  majesty."  * 
AVith  that  diaracteristic  anxiety  for  converting 
rhetoric  into  logic,f  whicli  has  ever  distinguish- 
ed ecclesiastical  disputations,  these  two  passages 
were  quickly  seized  upon  by  the  fathers ;  and 
each  attributing  to  his  favourite  text  a  literal 
rather  than  an  allegorical  import,  the  Church 
was  for  several  succeeding  centuries  divided  on 
the  important  question  of  the  beauty  or  de- 
formity of  the  Saviour4  At  the  head  of  the  one 
party  was  Justin,  supported  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  TertulHan,^  Origen,  Uusil,  and  Cyril- 
lus,  who  maintained,  that  as  Christ  visited  the 
earth  in  meekness  and  humility,  his  exterior 
was  correspondingly  abject.  Celsiis,  on  the 
other  hand,  exclaims  with  sneering  incredu- 
lity, "  What !  Christ  not  lovely  ?  then  was  he 
not  God  !"  an  opinion  in  which  the  reviler  of 
Christianity  had  a  long  list  of  orthodox  fol- 
lowers, Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret. 

Whilst  this  controversy  was  in  progress,  the 


•  P*.  xlv.  V.  2,  3.  t  Seidell, 

X  ••  An  pulcher  fuerit  Salvator,  an  ater  an  albus  ?" 

^  "  Nee  aspeclu  quidem  lionestus,"  saysTerliiUian  in  one 

place;  aud  in  another.  "  ai  inglorius,  si  ignobilis,  »i  inhoQO- 

rabiliri  —  tneus  erit  Christus." 

S   S 
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passion  for  the  images  and  portraits  of  the  saints 
was  daily  gaining  ground  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians;* and  from  year  to  year  the  priesthood 
were  becoming  more  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  this  emer- 
gency, it  was  highly  essentiid  to  decide,as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  disputes  of  the  fathers ;  and  for 
tliis  desirable  end  no  means  were  so  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  as  the  production  of  some  paint- 
ings or  images  of  Jesus,  which  tradition  might 
ascribe  to  his  contemporaries,  or  imposture  ex- 
hibit as  tlie  direct  workmanship  of  Heaven. 
Such  Tvas  the  origin  of  the  achiropoetic  images,f 
and  the  fictions  regarding  the  authentic  statues 
and  figures  of  the  Saviour  which  continue  to 
tiie  present  day  to  be  venerated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.  Of 
the  fomier,  tlie  most  remarkable  was  the  im- 
pression of  the  features  of  Jesus  on  linen,  fabled 
to  have  been  presented  by  him  to  Abgarus, 
King  of  Edessa,  which  was  discovered  con- 
cealed in  a  wall,  and  in  the  fifth  century  pro- 
duced for  the  edification  of  the  Church.  J     Next 

•  See  vol.  i.  of  this  History,  p.  62. 

t  A^stpottotrfTQs, — made  without  hands. 

J  See  Gibbon,  c.  xlix.  A  fuH  historical  account  of  this 
imposture  may  be  found  in  Reiskius,  Exercitationes  dt  Imagin. 
Christie  Ex.  i.  c.  i.  p.  10.  in  the  Orthodoxographa  of  Basle, 
vol.  i.  p.  90.  in  Chifflelius  de  Linteis  Srpulcralibus  Chrutt 
Salrntorii,  c.  xxxiii.  p.  200.  and  in  Molanus  de  Hhforia  S-$, 
Imagin.  ef  Picturnr.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  64,  I.  iv,  c.  2.  p.  473.     Ni- 
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to  this  was  the  Sudarium,  or  Veronica,  dupli- 
cates of  which  liave  been  singularly  multiplied 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Church.  The  legend 
attached  to  it  imports,  that  when  Jesus  was 
bearing  his  cross,  a  pious  w^oman  of  Jerusalem 
handed  him  this  sacred  cloth  to  wipe  bis  burning 
brow,  and  tliat,  on  returning  it,  it  was  found 
impressed  with  the  holy  image  of  the  sufferer.* 
Besides  these,  was  tlie  Sindone,  or  sepulcliral 
garments  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  was  wrapped 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  before  his  committal  to 

cephorus  Callistus,  however,  in  his  anxiety  to  assert  the  divine 
orifin  of  this  effisry,  has  destroyed  aItog:ether  the  authenticity 
of  the  Panean  statue  and  the  works  attributed  to  St.  Luke 
and  Nicodemus,  (see  p.  261,  &c.)  since  he  states  that  a  pain- 
ter sent  by  Ab^rus,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Augarus  or  Avgarus, 
to  Christ,  was  uuable  to  delineate  his  features  owing  to  the 
splendour  which  beamed  around  them,  and  that  Christ  in 
consequence  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  recorded  in  the 
legend.  (See  Niceph.  CuIUst.  XantUop,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1,  ii. 
c.  vii.  p.  99.) 

"  A  different  version  of  this  legend  is  given  by  Gibbon,  in 
his  History  of  the  Ikonoclasls ;  that  which  I  liave  related 
I  have  extracted  from  Hleiskius  (Ex.  i.  c.  i.  p.  GO.)  and  it  agrees 
with  the  accounts  of  Molanus  and  Chiffletius,  (de  Hist.  S.S. 
Iniag.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  474,  De  Lint,  Sep.  Christ,  c.  xxxiv.  p.  204.) 
The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  the  Leonine  verses  ad- 
dretsed  to  this  relic,  and  preserved  in  Hospinianus  de 
Templit,  L  ii. 

"  Salve  sancte  facies  nostri  redemptoris 
In  qua  uitet  species  divini  splendoris 
tmprena  panniculo  nivei  coloris 
Data(]iie  Veronicee  signum  ob  amoris,"  &c. 
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the  tomb,  and  which,  after  his  resurrection,  still 
retained  the  impress  of  his  form  and  features.* 
Of  the  authentic,  but  mortal  effigies  of  Jesus, 
a  siniOar  profusion  was  discovered  by  these  in- 
defatigable explorers.  A  statue  which  existed 
at  Paneas,  in  Palestine,  representing  a  female 
Icneehng  at  the  feet  of  a  dignified  personage, 
and  which  bore  the  inscription  "  To  the  Saviour 
and  Benefactor,"!  was  asserted  to  represent 
Jesus  and  the  woman  whom  his  touch  Iiad 
cured  of  a  hemorrhage.^-  A  painting  still  pre- 
ser\  ed  at  St.  Peter's,  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
was  pronounced  an  original  St.  Luke;  and  a 
wooden  carving  of  the  Saviour,  discovered  at 
Eeiroiit,  and  transported  to  Italy,  was  ascribed 
by  the  same  cognoscente  to  the  chisel  of  Nico- 
demus.^ 

•  The  ]")issertalion  of  ChJffletius,  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded,  De  I.inteis  Septtlcratibus  Ckristi,  Antver.  1C24,  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  coaaideration  of  this  glorious  relic. 
Reiskius,  with  his  usual  acuroeD,  has  treated  of  tt  in  his  third 
Essay  de  fmag.  Christ. 

+  Tai  2wn}§(,  TO)  eyepyrrjj, 

J  This  statue  has  been  more  naturally  conjectured  to  repre- 
sent the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  a  city,  a  province,  or  perhaps 
the  Queen  Berenice.  Gibbon  states  it  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence only  til!  the  third  century;  but  Molanus  asserts  that  it 
was  overthrown  by  Julian,  who  placed  his  own  statue  on  the 
pedestal.  (Gib.  c.  xlix.  n,  p.  117.  Molatius  de  Hist.  S.  S. 
Imag.  I.  i.  c.  vii,  p.  63.)     The  original  story  is  in  Eusebius. 

§  The  tradition  runs  that  Nicodetnus  presented  this  speci- 
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Still,  however,  tlie  question  was  as  far 
?moved  as  before  from  an  adjustment;  since, 
though  each  of  these  miraculous  monuments 
might  be  bidividually  convincing  and  satisfac- 
)ry,  their  glaring  dissimilarity,  when  consi- 
dered collectively,  involved  the  investigation  in 
all  its  original  difficulty.  Art,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  been  ctiicily  transferred  from  Rome 
to  the  Bosphorus ;  and  here  its  cultivators  were 
almost  exclusively  the  followers  of  St.  Basil, 
who  espoused,  as  1  have  already  observed,  the 
opinions  of  Tertulhan  and  the  deformity  faction. 
The  ix)rtraits  of  tlie  Redeemer  executed  dining 
this  period  by  the  Greeks,  were,  consequently, 
of  the  most  repulsive  description,  though  their 
ugliness  is  attributable  more  perhaps  to  the 
feeble  powers  of  the  artist,  than  to  his  pious 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  St.  Basil.     In  some 
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men  of  bis  talents  to  Gamaliel,  the  master  of  St.  Paul,  from 
whom  it  was  transferred  to  James,  and  iiiially  to  Simon  and 
Zachaius.  At  length,  but  when  I  do  not  recollect,  it  found 
JU  way  to  Berytus,  or  Beirout,  in  Syria,  where  it  was  left  sus 
pended  over  a  bed  in  a  house  which  its  owner  had  abandoned. 
Its  discoverers,  a  parly  of  jovial  Jews,  proceeded  in  their  cups 
to  insult,and  break  the  venerable  relic,  when  they  were  asto- 
nished on  beholding  blood  and  water  issue  from  the  wounds 
they  inflicted.  Its  fame  spreading  abroad  from  this  marvellous 
incident,  it  was  transported  to  Italy,  and  placed  among  the 
veritable  treasures  u(  the  holy  church. — Heiskius,  Ex.  vi.  sec. 
i.  p.  136.  Molanus,  I.  i.  c  vi.  p.  62. 
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few  instances  they  retain  a  trace  of  majesty 
and  divine  expression,  but  they  presented,  in 
general,  an  aspect  haggard  and  revolting,  and 
a  form  emaciated,  meagre,  and  decrepid.* 

Allegorj^,  however,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  priesthood  to  estabhsh  the  authority  of 
these  veritable  relics,  still  maintained  its  popu- 
larity ;  and  in  these  the  advocates  of  the  divine 
beauty  had  ample  scope  for  the  expression  of 
their  ideas  of  the  incarnate  Godhead.  If  in 
the  gloomy  annals  of  declining  art  there  be  one 
epoch  which  seemed  to  promise  a  return  of 
early  genius  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  these  sacred 
symbols  were  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
followers  of  the  Church  ;  and  often,  in  referring 
to  the  specimens  which  have  reached  us  of 
these  allegorical  paintings,  we  fancy  we  can 
almost  trace,  in  their  designs,  an  unextin- 
guished spark  of  ancient  fire.  It  is,  however, 
rather  in  the  conception,  than  the  execution 
of  their  works,  that  the  conviction  strikes  us, 
and  these  occasionally  evince  some  exquisite 
touches  of  the  poetry  of  ai't.  The  divinity  of 
Jesus  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  youth  of 

•  Tilts  habit  of  represeoting  Christ  as  debilitated  by  age, 
originated  most  probably  with  Irenaeus,  who  wishes  to  mak( 
it  appear  that  he  died  at  the  ag;e  of  fifty,  instead  of  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  as  more  generally  received. 
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godlike  mien  and  lieavenly  grace,  whose  foot 
rests  upon  tlic  mane  of  a  conquered  lion ;  his 
sacrifice  is  typified  by  a  lamb  expiring  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross,  whicli  it  t-prinkles  with  its 
blood ;  and  his  resurrection  by  a  radiant  phoe- 
nix, which,  triumphing  over  death,  mounts 
into  the  air,  or  rests  upon  the  summit  of  a 
palm-tree,  the  emblem  of  its  victory. 

Another  incident,  which  contributed  still 
more  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  symbolical  style 
of  design,  was  tl»e  difliculty  of  reconciling  the 
prejudices  of  the  orientals  to  the  ignominious  cir- 
cutnstances  atteiulant  on  the  deatfi  of  our  Sa- 
\'iour.  The  scourge  and  crown  of  thorns,  were 
ideas  totally  incompatible  with  their  conceptions 
of  the  majesty  of  heaven  ;  and  the  cross,  which 
sacred  associations  have  taught  us  to  revere  as 
the  emblem  of  all  that  is  venerated  and  holy, 
was  regarded  by  them  with  the  same  feelings  of 
detestation  and  disgust  which  attach  in  modem 
times  to  a  gallows  or  a  gibbet.  It  required, 
therefoi-e,  extreme  caution  to  prevent  a  symbol 
so  offensive  from  giving  scandal  to  the  weak ; 
and  it  was  rarely^  if  ever,  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  altar  before  the  seventh  century 
in  Greece,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  in 
Italy.*     To  supply  its  place,  allegories  without 

•  Emeric-David. 
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end  were  invented ;  and  as  these,  in  the  decline 
of  painting,  had  verged  into  puerilities  and  ob- 
scurity,* the  influence  of  the  hierarchy  was  at 
length  obliged  to  interfere  in  their  suppression. 
In  A.  D.  692,  at  the  Quinesextile,  or  Council  in 
Trullo,  it  was  ordered,  that  thenceforth  fiction 
should  disappear  before  realities,  and  that  the 
real  figure  of  the  Saviour  should  be  depicted 
upon  the  trecf     It  was  with  reluctance  that 
the  Greeks  acceded  to  this  proposed  reforma- 
tion ;    and  it   was  long  ere  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  depict  the  Saviour  expiring  in 
aU   the  humiliating  throes  of  mortal   agony. 
By  degrees,  however,  they  obeyed  to  a  letter 
the   authoritative   injunction   of  the   Church ; 
but  their  anxiety  to  produce  an  effect,  by  the 
delineation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer, 
tended  only  to  degrade  the  images  of  Jesus. 
Then-  talents  were  unequal  to  the  expression 
of  agony  and  passion,  miited  to  majesty  and 
grace ;  and  their  only  resource  was,  by  increas- 
ing the  deformity  of  the  subject  to  add  to  its 
disagreeable  effect  on  the  nerves  of  its  specta- 

•  The  four  Evangelists  were  represented  as  four  rivers, 
whose  waters  were  to  overflow  the  earth ;  the  Gentiles  as 
Btags,  who  bounded  down  a  mountain's  side  towards  a  living 
fountain ;  and  the  faithfu],  as  trees,  plants,  sheep,  and  birds. 
—  Emeric- David,  p  115. 

t  Can.  82.  Act.  Concil.  Paris,  1714,  v.S.  col.  1691, 1692. 
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tors.  Hitherto,  likewise,  the  use  of  undraped 
figures  ill  their  allegories  had  perpetuated  in 
some  degree  tlie  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
figure;  the  severity  of  historical  design  now 
demanded  the  introduction  of  costume,  and 
anatomical  correctness  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 
Greeks.  In  the  examples  which  remain  of 
naked  figures  on  their  crucifixes,  the  drawing 
is  invariably  wretched ;  and  the  artists  seem  to 
have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  fiijurative 
allusion  of  the  Psalmist,  "All  my  bones  are 
out  of  joint,  and  my  heart  like  wax  is  melted 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels."* 

Such  was  the  perverted  taste  imiversally 
prevalent  tlu*oughoiit  Greece  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  which  continued  unaltered  down 
to  the  restoration  of  art  in  Italy  and  the  West. 
By  the  Latins,  these  depraved  and  supersti- 
tious ideas  had  never  been  cordially  nor  exten- 
sively imbibed ;  and  the  Roman  painters  had 
almost  from  the  earliest  period  coincided  with 
the  majority  of  the  fathers,  in  asserting  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  Saviour's  form.  Nearly 
a  centurj'  elapsed  ere  they  acceded  to  the  decree 
of  the  Quinesextile  council ;  and  when  they  did, 
their  first  efforts,  instead  of  depicting  the  crown 
of  thorns,  the  lance,  and  the  sponge,  represented 


•  Psalm  xxii.  v.  14. 
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Jesus  as  a  youth  of  heavenly  mien,  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  inaccessible  to  human  suf- 
ferings or  pain.*     The  letter  of  Lcntulus,  whose 
promulgation  dates  between  the  ninth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  serves  to  show  that  the  ideas 
of  Hadrian  I.  and  St.  Bernard,  relative  to  the 
beauty  of  Jesus,  had  then  become  prevalent 
and  popular  in  the  West ;  and  the  description 
of  Xicephonis  Xanthopnlus,  which  agiees  with 
it,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  same  opinion  was 
not  altogether  without  supporters  at  Constan- 
tinople.    The  features,  figure,  and  expression 
attributed   by  both  to   the  Saviour,  are  pre- 
cisely tliose  which,  on  the  restoration  of  paint- 
ing, served  as  models  to  the  works  of  Guido 
of  Sienna,  Cimabue,   Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ra- 
phael, and  Michel  Angelo.      So  that   to  the 
Italian    followers   of  Gregory,   Ambrose,   and 
Augustine,  we  are  indebted  for  the  portraits 
of  Jesus  at  present  in  use ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to   add,  that   their   forms   are  imaginary,  and 
that  their  authenticity  is  supported  neither  by 
sacred  authority  nor  attested  models.f 

•  Emeric- David,  p.  66.  A  proverb  still  in  use  in  the 
south  of  France,  which  compares  a  lean  or  meagre  person  to 
vn  crucijix  da  Crecs,  serves  to  point  out  the  remarkable  dig- 
tinction  between  these  paintings  in  the  Italian  and  Constaa- 
tinopolitan  churches. 

t  It  was  with  extreme  awe  and  hesitation  that  the  Greeks 
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To  return,  —  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  the  same  hostility  to  the  monuments 
of  ancient  art  prevailed  tliroughout  Greece 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  having  disgraced 
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ieem  to  have  ventured  od  a  deUneation  of  tlie  Almjcrhty; 
down  to  the  eleventh  century,  they  continued  to  represent  His 
presence  by  the  symbol  of  a  hand  extended  Prom  a  cloud,  an 
idea  borrowod,  most  probably,  from  the  figurative  words  of 
Jeremiah  and  E/ekiel.  (Jer.  e.  i.  v.  9. ;  c.  xxvit.  v.  5.  Ezek. 
c.  ii.  V.  9.)  It  was  only  when  an  example  had  been  set  to 
them  by  the  artiuts  of  the  West,  that  they  presumed  to  paint 
Him  in  a  human  form.  Some  miniatures  of  tbe  ninth  century 
executed  in  France,  as  decorations  for  a  Bible,  still  preserved 
at  Paris,  afford  the  first  specimenti  of  designs  of  this  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  depict  the  Creator  under 
the  figure  of  a  beardless  youth,  a  golden  cloud  encompassing 
bis  bead,  clad  in  an  azure  robe,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  The  Greeks,  improving:  upon  this  conception,  adopted 
for  their  model  the  sublime  vision  of  Daniel :  "1  bebeld  till 
the  thrones  were  cast  down  and  the  ancient  of  days  did  sit, 
whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his 
head  like  the  pure  wool ;  hb  throne  wa5  like  tlie  fiery  flame, 
and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire :  tbousiind  thousands  minis- 
tered unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thoujiand  stood 
before  him."  (Dan.  c.  vii.  v.  9, 10.)  The  Greeks  now  painted 
him  as  an  old  mun  of  venerable  aspect,  full  of  majesty  and 
goodness,  seated  amidst  rolling  clouds,  dividing  chaos  by 
hi«  look,  and  calling  forth  light  from  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Tliese  spletidid  imaginings,  though  rudely  expressed,  seemed 
to  have  been  never  either  abandoned  or  surpassed  ;  and  in 
the  lofty  designs  of  Michel  Angclo  and  Raphael,  the  spec- 
tator will  recognize  the  first  bold  conceptions  of  the  Greeks. 
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the  reigns  of  Constantiiie  and  liis  successors. 
But  whilst  the  temples  of  pagainsm  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  emperors,  the  Christiajn  churches 
were  adorned  by  a  succession  of  images,  whose 
worsliip  quickly  became  not  less  vain  and  idola- 
trous. Not  only  their  walls,  but  their  fltwrs  and 
ceilings  were  profusely  incrusted  with  paintings 
and  mosaics  representing  subjects  as  well  sacred 
as  profane;  and  the  palaces  and  private  resi- 
dences of  the  nobles  evinced  the  same  magni- 
ficence and  brilliancy.  Even  the  decorations 
and  embroidery  of  their  dress  were  so  sumptu- 
ous as  to  require  the  talents  of  a  designer ;  but 
in  all  these  the  imagination  of  the  artist  was 
drawing  merely  on  his  memory,  and  Nature,  as 
an  immediate  model,  was  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten. The  Uixur}^  and  extravagance  of  Jus- 
tinian,* in  the  succeeding  age,  served  to  per- 
petuate this  decay  ;  and  so  toUilly  had  painting 
then  become  corrupted,  that  even  its  terms  were 
perverted  and  lost,  and   the  title  of  a  painter 

•  The  expressions  of  Procopius  afford  u  raithful  picture  of 
tbe  exlravagant  taste  of  Justinian  for  splendour  and  display, 
[•as  evinced  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

Xfu«r»  yxp  lixi^SjjXai  xarsjAijAff'nTat  »)  Ifd^vj  (of  St.  Sophia) 
rotra,  xepavvOiT'ot  r\v  xo^mtov  tcu  xaAAii,  ftxa  ftivrot  t;  ix  twv 
i^/dcoy  et'jyi)  avriOT^airrotxra  ToJ^utrw. — De  iEditiciis,  liv.  i. 

The  columns  supporting  the  cupolas  were,  according  lo 
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was  rendered  synonymous  with  that  of  a  g'tidtr.* 
Still,  its  history  during  the  gloomy  ages  which 
succeeded,  is  replete  with  melancholy  interest, 
since  it  was  now  the  last  remnant  of  the  arts 
which  Greece  could  be  said  to  possess;  the 
purity  of  vsculpture  had  virtually  expired  with 
Constantine  ;  and  architecture,  in  all  its  ancient 
characteristics,  disappeared  under  Justinian. 
Painting  alone,  as  demanding  a  minor  exertion 
of  genius  to  produce  a  brilliant  effect,  as  more 
generally  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  decora- 
tion, and  requiring  less  expense  in  its  mate- 
rials, became,  in  later  times,  the  grand  vehicle 
of  design  ;  and  whilst  every  other  ornamental 

Paulus  Silentiarius,  decorated  with  gilded  capitals,  and  fes- 
tooned with  purple  flowers. 

K.etl  Tas  ft-fv  ^puceoiO'iv  tXafgi^ovai  xapijvoi; 

Kiowf.  Descriptio,  Sec,  p.  i.  U  24S,  &c. 

The  mosaics  are  described  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the 
poem  with  equal  delight  (v,  IS8,  230.):  and  the  paintings 
and  images  of  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  Prophets,  occupy  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work.  (vv.  27fi—S95.  SGO—SSO,  &c.) 

•  *'  Dan*  les  iit^cles  preccdens,  au  lieu  de  dire  peitulrc  une 
gallerie  ou  une  eglise,  on  disait  Vdjavejouer,  la  brilfattter ; 
dans  celui-ci,  le  mosaiciste  parce  qu'ii  doraiit  quelquefois  sea 
cristaux,  6loit  appele  un  dorcitr,  et  te  tetme  ineme  de  durer 
cotnmenqait  a  t'tre  coofond*!  avec  celui  de  ptindre," — Emeric- 
David,  p.  107. 
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science  has  perished  amongst  them,  the  Greeks, 
even  to  tlie  present  day,  retain  a  faint  remem- 
brance of  the  paintings  of  their  fathers. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  may  be  regarded 
as  tending  to  perpetuate  its  knowledge  and 
■practice  in  the  Eastern  empire,  during  the 
middle  ages,  one  pecuHaily  striking  was  the 
schism  of  the  Ikonoclasts  in  the  eighth  century, 
whicli,  by  destroying  the  uses  of  sculpture  in 
the  churches,  served  to  confine  their  decoration 
exclusively  to  mosaicists  and  painters.  The 
enactments  against  statues  tended  not  only  to 
enhance  infinitely  the  value  of  cabinet  pictures, 
but  even  the  ordinary  portraits  of  the  saints 
rose  into  unprecedented  importance  in  conse- 
quence of  tliis  concentration  of  devotion.  But 
any  beneficial  results  that  might  have  accrued 
in  a  purer  period  of  the  aat  from  this  popular 
excitement,  were  thoroughly  neutralized  by  the 
imiversal  corruption  of  national  taste  which 
had  already  taken  place.  The  love  of  gain, 
now  the  only  stimulant  to  the  genius  of  the 
l^tist,  naturally  taught  him  to  multiply,  as 
,  rapidly  as  possible,  his  copies  of  the  models  he 
possessed;  and  as  he  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  study  nature  in  his  designs,  not 
only  the  lofty  capabilities,  but  even  the  first 
elements  of  the  science  were  abandoned  and 
forgotten. 
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Another  cause,  ori^ating  about  the  same 
time,  served  likewise,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  to  confirm  the  prevalent  corruption : 
this  was  the  introduction  of  mail  and  plate- 
armour,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
accustomed  to  contend  chiefly  on  foot,  and 
with  such  defensive  arms  alone  as  protected  the 
body  and  left  the  limbs  at  liberty,*  afforded  the 
purest  models  of  manly  strength  and  graceful 
action.  Charlemagne,  in  increasing  the  use  of 
cavalry,  first  adopted  the  practice  of  encasing  . 
the  person  of  the  rider  in  iron ;  and  though 
the  custom  was  slow  in  gaining  ground,  it 
eventually  prevailed  throughout  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  The  ordinary  soldiers 
alone  contended  on  foot;  whilst  the  paladin, 
clad  in  unwieldy  harness,  bestrode  a  charger 
sheathed,  like  himself,  in  plates  of  steel.  In  the 
delineations  of  these  shapeless  warriors,  the 
artist  required  no  anatomical  skill;  and  grace 
or  attitude  were  effectually  excluded  from  the 
persons  of  his  inanimate  portraits.! 

At  no  period  of  the  lower  empire  was  paint- 
ing in  more  general  use  than  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  and  commencement  of  the  following 

*  Meyrick  on  Ancient  Armour,  v.  i.  Introd.  pp.  xxi.  xxiii. 
xliii.  xlv. 

t  Emeric-David,  Discount,  &c.  p.  144. 
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century,  during  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.* 
Their  courts  were  crowded  with  artists,  who 
in  their  several  departments  possessed  a  high 
superiority  over  the  semi-barbarous  professors 
of  the  West,  and  were  subsequently  instru- 
mental in  reviving  the  practice  of  the  arts  in 
Italy.  A  new  field  was  likewise  opened  for 
their  exertions  in  the  wilds  of  Russia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  late  in  the  tenth  centur\% 
embraced  the  rehgion  of  the  Greek  Church,'|" 
and  invited  to  their  rising  cities  the  painters  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  few  works  of  this 
period  which  have  reached  us,  we  can  discover 
the  effects  of  all  those  causes,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded  as  calculated  to  subvert  the 
purity  of  style.  But  though  their  execution 
is  wretched,  and  their  drawing  void  of  all 
grace  or  proportion,  they  still  possess  an  air  of 
unaccountable  elegance  shining  through  every 
defect,  wliich  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  models  wliich  still 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  Greeks4 

•  Agincourt,  vol.  i.  Tab.  Hist,  p.  63. 

t  The  PriDcesa  Olga,  or  Helena,  was  baptized  at  Constan- 
tinople A.D.  945;  but  the  Greek  relijjion  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  firmly  established  in  Russia  tilt  after  tlie  couversioa 
of  her  grandson  Vladimir,  A.D.  980. 

i  *'  Chez  les  Grecs  le  crayon  incertain  ne  rendoit  avec 
exactitude  ni  les  formes  des  muscles,  ni  les  saillies  des  articu- 
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In  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tiuy,  we  find  the  first  dawnings  of  a  restoration 

lations ;  mats  a  cette  incorrcction,  efiet  inevitable  du  defaut 
de  savoir,  le  dessin  assocloit  jc  ue  sais  quelle  grandeur,  qu'd 
faut  attribuer  au  souvenir  et  d  rbabilude;  Tartiste  le  plus 
ignorant  montroit  une  aorte  de  griice  et  m^'me  de  niajeste; 
les  draperies  oiTroiecit  uri  assez  beau  devcloppeinent,  les  tetes 
du  charactere  et  de  Tesprit ;  les  proBlea  des  membres  for- 
nioicnt  communement  de  grandes  li^es  courbes,  ou  Ton  re- 
trouvoit  une  application  aveugle  des  regies  antiques. "^ — 
Emeric-David,  Discours,  p.  165. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remnins  of  Greek  art  in  the 
tenth  century  is  the  celebrated  Menologue  of  Basil  II.  depo- 
sited in  the  Vatican  by  Pius  V,  in  1015.  It  contains,  for  each 
day  in  the  year,  a  story  of  some  saint  or  champion  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  is  ornamented  with  four  hundred  and 
thiiiy  miniatures  on  gold  pounds,  executed  bv  various  artists, 
some  of  whom  have  attached  their  names  to  their  produc- 
tions. In  the  variety  and  number  of  the  figures  and  events, 
this  extraordinary  collection  of  drawings  is  inconceivably 
rich,  and  may  well  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  specimen 
of  the  Greek  school  in  this  remote  age.  The  colouring  is, 
of  couise,  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  the  drawing  defective ; 
and  the  ditl'erence  of  sex  only  discoverable  by  the  costume. 
Nevertheless,  as  Agincourt  obser^-es,  the  dignity  conspicuous 
in  the  heads  of  the  old  men,  and  the  modesty  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  attitudes  of  the  women,  attest  that  this  is 
still  a  production,  though  a  degenerate  one,  of  the  school 
of  Greece.  (Hist,  de  I'Art,  v.  ii.  P.  D.  p.  55.)  As  models  of 
costume,  arms,  customs,  and  architecture  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  Menologue  of  Basil  is  invaluable.  Its  miniatures  will  be 
found  Hgured  in  plates  xxxi,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  of  the  Decline  of 
Painting,  by  Agincourt,  and  are  described  at  pp.  35.  56.  of 
his  second,  aud  pp.  38,  S9,  40.  of  the  lltird  volume. 

'1'    o 
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of  painting  in  Italy  and  Europe,  the  impetus 
to  which  was  communicated  hy  the  mosdcs 
executed  hy  the  Greeks  who  liad  been  in>dted 
to  Pisa  and  Venice.  These  continued  for 
nearly  two  centuries  to  be  the  only  models  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  school,  till  the  im- 
provement of  sculpture  by  Kicolo  Pisano  and 
Amolfo  Florentino  led  to  the  final  restoration 
of  taste  in  every  other  department  of  design, 
and  taught  the  Romans  to  apply  the  treasures 
of  ancient  art  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own.* 
But  in  Greece  herself  the  hour  of  redemption 
never  arrived ;  nor  do  her  annals,  down  to  the 
period  of  her  final  overthrow,  record  any  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  design.  From 
an  incidental  remark  in  one  of  the  historians  of 
the  twelfth  eenturj',  we  merely  learn  that  it, 
was  still  employed  for  domestic  decoration  bj 
the  Byzantine  nobles,  and  that  its  subjects  were 
chosen  principally  from  the  actions  of  the 
former  Greeks,  or  the  battles  and  chases  of  the 
Lower  Emperors  ;f   but  of  these  productions 

•  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  1.  iii.  s.  ix. 
Lanzi,  Storia  PiUorica  d'ltalia,  v.  i.  p.  3. ;  v,  iii.  p,  7.;  v.  v.  p. 
7.  185.  Felibien,  Eutretiens  sur  les  Vies  des  Peiotres,  v.  i. 
I.  ii.  p.  95.     Agincourt,  v.  ii,  Pfint.  Decad.  p.  38. 

t  Cinnamus,  in  relating  the  circumstances  which  attache 
a  suspicion  of  treason  to  Alexius  the  Protostrator,  again: 
Manuel,  the  warrior  of  the  Comneni,  mentions  his  having' 
decorated  his  palace  with  paintinp^s  of  the  victories  g;aincd 
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time  has  spared  us  no  satisfactory  specimens. 
Throiijjrhout  the  convulsions  of  the  Crusades, 
the  brief  and  inglorious  dynasty  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  powerless  reigns  of  the  restored  Pala?- 
ologi,  the  practice  of  painting  was  never  tho- 
roughly abandoned ;  but  the  soul  of  art  had 
fled,  fancy  and  invention  were  extinct ;  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  the  Grecian  artists  were  but  puerile 
copies  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  which 
they  contiiuied  to  reiterate  witlj  a  powerless 
hand,  till,  in  the  maturity  of  political  and  intel- 
lectual decay,  the  empire  and  its  arts  sunk  into 
the  same  abyss  * 

by  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  (with  whom  he  was  suspected  to 
be  in  correspondence,)  instead  of  the  [uctures  of  the  wars  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  or  the  battles  and  hunts  nf  the  moderns, 
with  which  the  nobles  were  wont  to  adom  their  dwellings. 

'*  Xpovcp  hi  USTINOV  is  Bu^avTiov  iiravuav,  evulii  •xtne  ypa- 
peiii  rKoiyXat<rai  rwv  irpocttnluiv  aurw  SooftuTltuv  ^^otthijin  riva, 
OUT!   Tiva;  E\X>}yiouj  iruXaioripas  tveQero  irpx^ets  awToTf,  ovTf 

^X9ev  tpyot  oaa,  h  ri  ?roX(fi,oi;  xau  ^jjpoxToviatf  ai}To<  upyarro. 

.      .      .  .       TouTttfV  otpeyi,ewi   raj 

Tftu  SouXravou  avKTHkw  <rrpttriiylas  hrt  ZatfiaToov  ouro;  $i]|tio- 
truitov  xecToL  r^v  ypatipijv.  -  Cinnami  Histor.  I.  vi.  c.  6.  p. 
155,  1.5r>. 

•  Agincourt  supposes  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
und.  Iieginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  there  were  some 
traces  of  a  revival  of  painting  in  Greece,  and  that  her  artists 
were  quickly  following;  the  example  of  those  of  Italy ;  but  the 
specimens  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  idea  axe 
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The  religious  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  which 
induce  them  to  consider  all  representations  of 
the  human  form  as  impious,  operate  as  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  practice  of  the  arts  in  their 
dominions  *  Their  houses  are  ornamented  with 
a  few  landscapes  and  paintings  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  their  chambers  are  decorated  with 
arabesques  and  gilded  tracery;  but  as  these 
childish  productions  require  neither  attentive 
study  nor  scientific  execution,  design  may  be 
said  to  be  unknown  amongst  them.  The  Greeks, 
in  tlieir  churches,  still  use  some  miserable  por- 
traits of  Christ,  the  Panagia,  and  the  Saints, 
generally  drawn  upon  a  gilded  ground,  such  as 
exists  in  the  works  of  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  Italian  schools.  Of  these,  a 
large  proportion  is  said  to  be  imported  from 
Russia,  where  their  primitive  workmanship 
attests  the  little  progress  made  by  these  eccle- 
siastical artists  since  the  days  of  Helena  and 
Vladimir.  Nay,  so  debasing  are  the  trammels 
of  bigotry,  that  even  uglijiess  is  considered  an 
enhancement  of  these  sacred  emblems,  which 
seem  to  excite  the  stronger  feelings  of  devotion 


almost  too  miserable  to  afford  any  grounds  for  th^  theory. 
They  are  principally  taken  iVom  a  MS.  of  a  Greek  Bible  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  will  be 
found  in  plate  Ixii.  of  his  Decline  of  Painting. 
•  Eton,  p.  21 L     Guys,  v.  i.  I.  32.  p.  509. 
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the  farther  they  recede  from  the  Hkeness  of 
humanity'.*  In  the  islands  and  the  remoter 
districts,  too,  a  feehng  of  superstition  attaches 
fatal  consequences  to  the  drawing  of  portraits, 
and  the  death  of  the  individual  represented  is 
considered  as  a  speedy  consequence  of  the  act. 
But  though  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  thus  vir- 
tually extinct  amongst  the  Grecks,f  it  is  a  re- 
markahlc  fact,  that  they  liave  still  preserved  a 
recollection  of  the  modes  of  working  pursued 
by  their  ancestors ;  and  the  knowledge  both  of 
frescoes  and  encaustic  is  still  said  to  exist  in 
the  Arcliipelago,  and  on  the  shores  of  Greece4 
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•  Waddington's  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
Greek  Church,  c.  v.  p.  59.  I  remember,  likewise,  to  have  met 
with  an  anecdote  of  a  Greek  preliite,  who  refused  to  take  a 
painting  executed  by  Titian  (I  think,)  because  the  chiaroscuro 
was  so  perfect  as  to  give  it  a  scandalous  resemblance  to 
a  sculptured  figure. 

t  Guys,  V.  1.  I.  81.  p.  482.  I  Si.  p.  509.  "  Les  beaux  arts 
ont  etc  fort  en  regne  dans  les  Isles  de  Grece.     Aujourd'hui 

c'est  la  harburie  et  la  grossicretc  raeme 

Pour  la  peinture,  c'est  pilie  que  do  voir  leur 
m^chant  gout :  le  plus  mauvais  barbouillage  est  regarde  avec 
adndiration,  parcequ'il  n'y  a  personne  qui  puisse  faire  mieux. 
Les  peintres  Candiots  sont  renomniez,  quoique  leurs  tableaux 
soient  pitoiables." — Hist,  de  TArchipel,  I.  iv.  p.  380.  Paris, 
1698. 

X  "  The  Greeks  have  a  very  curious  manner  of  painting  in 
fresco,  which  has  many  advantages.  I  also  saw  the  ancient 
method  of  painting  with  wax,  and  fixing  the  colours  by  heat, 


Hi 


iiu.iru  to  tai'ilitv,  verv  coiisideral 
painting  now  in  use;  it  has  all  its 
of  its  colours,  added  to  solidity  ai 
experience  of  twenty  centuries  has 
possessed  of." — Eton,  p.  222. 

The  same  circumstance  had  bee 
Castellan,  Lettres  sur  la  Morie,  pp 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Progress  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  Peace  of  Pasitarowitz, 
A.D.  1718,  to  the  termination  of  the  Russian  Expedition 
to  the  Morea,  A.D.  1770. 


I  HAVE  in  the  preceding  pages  endeavoured  j^^^- 
to  relate  the  decline  of  Greece,  from  her  first 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power  to  her  final  assign- 
ment to  the  Ottomans  ;  I  have  detailed,  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable,  the  particulars  of  her  op- 
pression, and  pointed  out  those  causes,  which, 
even  in  the  depths  of  her  slavery,  tended  to 
preserve  her  people  distinct  from  their  con- 
querors,— her  language,  her  religion,  her  church, 
her  merchants,  her  independent  warriors,  and 
her  diplomatic  aristocracy.  It  now  remains  to 
commence  a  brighter  era  in  her  annals,  to  mark 
the  first  rays  of  intellectual  light  which  pene- 
trated the  darkness  of  her  decay,  and  to  trace, 
in  their  gradual  dissemination,  the  full  deve- 
lopement  of  her  awakened  energies.     Nor  can 
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A.l>. 

_        17 1  a. 


the  range  of  history  present  us  with  a  spec- 
tacle more  interesting  or  sublime  than  this 
spontaneous  regeneration  of  Greece.  It  is  an 
event  unconnected  with  the  political  convul- 
sions of  the  world,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
revolutions  of  surrounding  states  ;  it  has  been 
produced  by  no  external  interference,  and  ad- 
vanced by  no  foreign  aid ;  its  sole  agents  have 
been  the  Greeks,  and  its  only  origin  the  resist- 
less expansion  of  mind,  bursting  beyond  all 
baser  obstacles,  and  rending  every  bond  that 
would  enslave  the  intellect,  or  fetter  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  education,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,*  liad  made  but  little  progress 
amongst  the  Greeks.  The  efforts  of  Cyril 
Lucar,  who  has  been  styled  the  "  Protestant 
Patriarch"  of  Constantinople,!  about  a.d.  1620, 
to  establish  a  printing-press  and  schools  at  the 
capital,  were  thoroughly  thwarted  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Latin  missionaries,  who  had  been 


*  Vol.  II.  of  this  History,  c.  xiii.  p.  183. 

t  Douglas's  Modem  Greeks,  p.  75.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  distln^ished  Prelate  has  jttst  been  published 
in  the  Rev.  G.  Waddington's  **  Present  Conditiop  and  Pro- 
spects of  the  Greek  Church/'  (P,  ii.  p.  156,)  a  work,  of  which 
I  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  progress  of  ibe£ie  volumesi. 
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settled  in  the  Archipelago  since  the  time  of    a-^* 
Charles  IX.     They  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
ruin  with  the  Divan ;  his  institutions  and  esta- 
blishments were  dispersed  and  destroyed,  and 
the  Jesuits  remained  the  sole  monopolists  of 
education  in  Greece.     They  founded  schools  at 
Salonica^  Athens,  Negropont,  Patras,  Napoli  di 
Romania,  Milo,  Paros,  Naxos,  Santorin,  Scio, 
Smyrna,  and  numerous  towns  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.*     But  as  their  exertions 
were  directed  to  the   double  object  of  prose- 
lytism  and  instruction,  they  were  more  gene- 
rally productive  of  schism  and  disunion,  tlian 
of  advantage  and  enlightenment  to  the  inifor- 
tunate  Greeks ;  the  seeds  of  knowledge  were 
choked  as  they  sprang  up  by  the  theological 
tares  which  had  been  insidiously  sown  amongst 
them,  and  the  institutions  of  the  monks,  thus 
overthrown  by  their  own  policy,  sank  at  length 
into  contempt  and  neglect. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  extensive  commerce 
which  the  Greeks  had  enjoyed  jirevious  to  the 
Turkish  conquest,  and  which,  though  injured, 
had  not  been  destroyed  by  that  event,  tended 
from  year  to  year  to  bring  them  into  more  inti- 
inate  contact  with  the  French,  the  Italians,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  and  thus  opened 

•  Rabbe,  p.  65.    Villemain,  Essai  Hi»torique  stir    IV-tat 
<les  GrccB,  &c.  p.  202. 

vot.  It.  T  G 
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vivi  *"  important  channel  for  the  influx  of  know- 
ledge.* The  insecurity  of  property  likewise 
in  Turkey,  gradually  induced  the  wealthy  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  abandon 
their  country,  and  seek  new  asylums  abroad. 
The  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  cities  of  Hussia,  Poland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  thus  became  the  abodes 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  it  was  estimated  that  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  of  the  most  opulent  fami- 
lies were  thus  settled  at  a  distance  from  their 
country.t  The  taste  for  information  acquired 
by  these  adventurers  was  rapidly  communi- 
cated to  their  countrymen  at  home,  who  has- 
tened to  make  their  children  participators  of 
the  same  advantages;  and  during  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth,  as  well  as  the  present 
century,  the  continental  universities  were  assi- 
duously frequented  by  the  youth  of  Constan- 

*  Leake,  Outline,  &c.  p.  25 ;  Waddington's  Visit  to 
Greece,  p.  iii.  Introduction  ;  Rabbc,  p.  66  ;  Douglas,  p.  71. 

t  Leake's  Researches,  pp.  67.  171.  Meletius,  in  his  Geo- 
graphy, written  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  esti- 
mates the  number  of  absentees  in  Austria  alone  at  80,000 
families,  exclusive  of  those  who  had  settled  in  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Russia,  Italy,  Poland,  and  the  rest  of  Europe : 
but  this  computation  is  evidently  exaggerated. 
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tinople,  Smyrna,  and  the  islands.*    Numbers  ^J 
of  them  returning  thence,  acquired  high  lite- 
rary distinction  throughout  Greece  ;t  and  others, 

•  Rabbe,  p.  65.     Rizo,  Cours  de  Litter.  Gr.  Mod.  p,  36. 

t  In  1720,  Prooopius,  a  monk  of  Moskhopoli  in  Upper 
Albania,  published  a  list  of  the  distinguished  Greeks  who 
had  appeared  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  his 
own  times.  It  is  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  11th  vo- 
lume of  Fabricius'  Biblioth.  Graeca,  ed.  Hamburg,  1 702-54, 
under  the  title  of  "  Demetrii  Procopii  Macedonis  Mochopolit. 
succincta  Eruditorum  Grsecorum  superioris  ac  presentis 
saeculi  Recensio ;  conscripta  mense  Junii  A.C.  MDCCXX." 
Ducange,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Glossarium  med.  et 
infim.  Greccitatis,  has  likewise  inserted  a  copious  list  of 
the  authors,  manuscript  and  printed,  from  whom  he  com- 
piled his  work.  In  both  these  lists,  the  number  of  wri- 
ters on  general  literature  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to 
those  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology;  and  that  of 
Procopius  contains  the  names  of  numerous  individuals  who 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  superior  information,  but  have 
left  no  written  memoiial  of  their  talents.  It  commences 
with  Jeremias,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinoj^e,  to  whom 
some  of  the  letters  of  Crusius  were  addressed  about  the  year 
1580,  and  mentions,  amongst  other  celebrated  names,  those 
of  Cyril  Lucar,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  (No.  viiL 
p.  772),  Callinicus,  another  distingoished  prelate  of  Con- 
stantinople (Procop.  xi.  p.  773;  Villemain,  Essai,  p.  179; 
Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  23  p.),  Coryadaleus  of  Athens,  and  Chry- 
santhes  Notara,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  latter  the  au- 
thor of  some  elementary  works,  and  both  distinguished  as 
orators  and  divines  (Procop.  xv.  p.  777.  Ixviii.  p.  792 ;  Rabbe, 
p.  65;  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  23,  13S,  140).  Dositheus,  an- 
other Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  correspondent  of  Alex- 
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A.D. 
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preferring  a  residence  in  Europe,*  united  with 
tbeir  self-exiled  companions  in  printing  works 
of  instruction,  and  founding  schools  for  their 
countrj^men  at  home.     So  rapid  was  the  suc- 

ander  Maurocordato,  to  whom  the  latter  addressed  several 
patriotic  letters,  since  published,  coniaiuing  his  sentiments 
on  the  means  of  regenerating  Greece  (Rizo,  Cours,  p.  39). 
CaryophiSlus,  the  Sccenophylax,  according  to  M.  Villemain 
(p.  178),  and  the  Logothete,  according  to  Procopius,  of  the 
church  of  Constantinople,  is  another  personage  mentioned 
with  high  commendations  along  with  Metrophanes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Arta,  and  Meletius,  or  Michael,  a  native  of  Joan- 
nina,  who  was  promoted  to  the  same  see  in  A.D.  1692,  and* 
subsequently  translated  in  1 703  to  Athens  ;  he  died  at  Con- 
stantinople iu  1714,     He  was  author  of  an   Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  System  of  Astronomy,  and  a  Geography,  which^j 
though  erroneous,  is  still  the  best  possessed  by  his  country-^ 
men.     An  interesting  account  of  it,  with  specimens,  will  be; 
found  in  Col.  Leake's  Researches,  p.  172  (Procop.  xlii.;) 
Rabbe,  65;   Rizo,  Cours,  Ac.  30,  120,  138,  U2).     Of  Pro- 
copius's  list  of  abotit  eighty  names,  a  few  only  have  applie 
themselves  to  general  literature ;  and  down  to  this  period,' 
Greece  appears  to  have  produced  no  one  author  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  the  fame  of  those  mentioned  by  the  monk  of 
Moskhopoli  resting  rather  on  a  comparison  with  their  unedu- 
cated contemporaries  than  on  their  own  positive  deserts. 

*  Amongst  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  who  had  settled 
abroad^  may  be  mentioned  Philaras  of  Athens,  with  whom 
Milton  held  a  correspondence.  See  his  Epiatolx  Familiares, 
Nos.  12,  15.  He  addresses  him  ^'Clarissimo  viro  Leonardo 
Philarae  Atheniensi ;  Ducis  Parmensis  ad  Regem  Gailiee 
legato  ;"  and  refers  to  his  Italian  education,  "  Athenis  Atticis 
natus  et  literarum  sludiis  apud  Italos  penictis/'     It  is  iu  one 


cess,  and  so  unremitting  the  exertions  of  these 
disinterested  patriots,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  seminaries  M^erc  founded 
not  only  at  Constantinople,  but  at  Mount  Athos, 
Joannina,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  Corfu,  Zagora,  La- 
rissa,  Moskhopoli,  Bucharest,  and  in  other  spots 
of  minor  importance,  which  were  numerously 
and  zealously  attended.  Up  to  this  period, 
education  had  been  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  initiation  of  candidates  for  the  priest- 
h<x)d  in  the  study  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  the  voluminous  liturgy  of  the  Orien- 
tal church.*     It  now  assumed  a  different  cha- 


A.D. 
1718. 


of  these  epistles,  tliat  Mitton  has  expressed  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  regeneration  and  enlightenraeol  of  Greece.  "  Quid 
enim  vel  foriissimi  olim  viri,  vel  eitKjuenlissimi  gloriosius  aut 
se  dignioB  esse  duxerunt,  quam  vel  suadendo  vet  fortiter  fa- 
ciendo  cAevdepou;  xa)  avTovofxov$  iroie/o'dai  tou;  "EAAijva;  ;  Ve- 
rum  et  uliud  qutddarn  praeterea  tentandum  est,  rned  quidem 
sententii  longe  maximum,  ut  quis  antiquam  id  animis  Grae- 
corum  virtutem,  industriatn,  labortun  toleranliam.antiquailla 
studia  dicendo  suscitare  atque  acceadere  possit."  Milton's 
Works,  V.  ii.  p.  573.  fol.  Lond.  1738. 

•  The  ordinary  liturgy  of  the  Greek  church  is  that  of  St. 
Chrysostora,  somewhat  altered  and  modified  in  the  course  of 
time.  On  Sundays  in  Lent,  and  other  high  festivals,  it  is 
superseded  by  that  of  St.  Basil,  written  about  A.  D.  370, 
which  is  exceedingly  prolix.  "  But  by  the  word  liturgy," 
says  Mr.  Waddington,  *'the  Greeks  understand  only  the 
communion  service,  and  ns  to  the  rest  it  varies  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  every  part  of  the  day ;  so  that  the  whole  body 
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^^  racter ;  the  ancient  language  was  studied  not 
with  a  reference  to  its  confined  use  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  but  for  the  investigation 
of  its  literary  treasures ;  and  to  it  were  added 
the  theology  of  John  of  Damascus,  the  rhetoric 
of  Aphthonius,  the  elements  of  Euclid,  and 
the  logic  and  physics  of  Blemmides.*  The 
teachers  in  their  institutions  being  all  of  the 
orthodox  communion,  the  imputation  of  sinis- 
ter motives  was  avoided,  a  genuine  taste  for 
information  was  universally  excited,  and  the 
consequent  spread  of  intelligence  throughout 
Greece  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  her  history. 

Nor  was  it  witliout  extreme  difficulty  that 
these  generous  designs  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution, since  the  Turks,  vigorously  opposed  to 
every  thing  which  bore  the  tinge  of  an  inno- 
vation, restricted  the  establishment  of  schools, 
not  only  for  the  children  of  the  Greeks,  but 
even  for  those  of  their  own  religion.f  It  re- 
quired in  consequence  a  weighty  sum  to  pur- 

of  the  service  is  sufficient  to  Jill  twenty  folio  volumes^  besides 
one  similar  volume  containing  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
rest."    Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  64. 

•  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  23. 

t  "  Ce  privilege  n'etait  accorde  qu'i  demi  aux  Turcs  eux- 
mSmes."  Raflfenel,  Histoire  des  ev^nemens  de  la  Grece,  &c. 
V.  i.  p.  6. 


I  chase  permission  for  their  erection  by  the 
rayahs  :•  the  cells  of  the  moDasteries,  and  the 
vestibules  of  the  churches,  were  at  first  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  by  a 
bribe  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  a  school  was 
permitted  to  be  built  under  the  title  of  a  honse 
of  correction  ;f  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of 
Selim  III.  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  their  existence  was  acknowledged 
and  protected  by  the  Porte. t  Even  after  sur- 
mounting all  these  obstacles,  the  triumph 
achieved  amounted  to  little  more  than  exciting 
a  desire  for  knowledge  ;  it  still  fell  far  short  of 
supplying  sufficient  food  for  its  gratification. 
Under  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  the  Ottomans, 
it  was  impossible  for  education  to  be  dissemi- 
nated on  a  comprehensive  scale,  or  even  in  par- 
ticular instances  to  be  pursued  to  a  satisfactory 
extent.  The  munificence  which  supported 
their  establishments  was  partial   in  its  distri- 

[bution,  and  precarious  in  its  continuance ;  and 
lot  unfrequently  its  disposal  was  injudicious, 

howing  to  the  distance  from  whence  the  funds 
^ere  transmitted,  and  the  imperfect  informa- 
tion of  the  donors  as  to  the  real  wants  of  their 

yoountrj'men. 

•  Rabbe,  p.  118. 

t  Rho,  Coiirs,  Sec.  pp.  50,  51,  59* 
I  lb.  p.  57-     Rafienel,  p.  7. 
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The  elevation  of  the  Phaiiariots  to  official 
power,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  career  of  ambition  tluis  opened 
to  the  Greeks,  operated  most  beneficially  on 
the  minds  and  habits  of  the  nation  in  general. 
A  powerful  stimulant  was  applied  to  literary 
emnlation ;  and  the  early  generosity  of  the  first 
Phanariot  nobles  towards  the  intellectual  wants 
of  their  people,  serves  in  no  slight  degree  to 
lighten  the  stigma  which  the  venality  and  cor- 
ruption of  their  later  representatives  have  attadi- 
ed  to  the  body  in  general,  Alexander  Manro- 
cordato,  who  succeeded  to  the  official  honours 
of  Panayotaki,*  the  first  Drogueman  of  the 
Porte,  has  merited  tlie  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
country  by  his  devotion  to  her  interests,  and 
patriotic  exertions  for  her  advancement  and 
regeneration.  Having  concluded  his  medical 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Italy,  he  returned 
to  his  native  Scio,  and  thence  removed,  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  to  Constantinople. 
Here  a  Greek,  named  Monolachi,  had  some 
time  before  founded  a  school,!  in  which  the 
young  physician  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Harvey  about  forty  years  be- 


•  See  vol.  ti.  af  this  History,  c.  xii.  p.  6. 
f  Villemain,  p.  178. 
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fore.*  His  superior  talents  attracted  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  Divan,  and,  on  the  death  of  Panay- 
otaki,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him.  Al- 
most the  first  exercise  of  his  influence  was 
directed  to  the  procuring  permission  for  the 
erection  of  schools  throughout  Turkey,  and 
principally  in  Greece,  where  his  attention  was 
chiefly  bestowed  on  improving  the  already 
existing  seminary  of  Joaiinina.  And  during 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  his  wealth  and  his 
energies  seemed  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  wants  of  his  countrymen.f 

•  Harvey  published  his  first  Treatise  A.  D.  1628, 
f  Procopius,  in  the  list  already  referred  to,  does  ample 
Jastice  to  the  merits  of  Maurocordato,  (liv.  p.  774);  and 
Tournefort,  who  visited  the  Levant  during  hu  life,  bears 
an  honourable  tribute  to  his  character.  Voyage,  &c,  v.  ii. 
p.  12.     He  died  A.  D.  I7l>9. 

Besides  his  Treatise  on  the  Circulatioo  of  the  Blood,  which 
was  published  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  Turkish,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  Gramrnar,  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  one  on  Rhetoric, 
and  a  third  on  Metaphysics,  He  wrote  likewise  some  valu- 
able Commejitaries  on  some  of  the  Greek  Classics,  and  a 
History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  age  of  Abraham  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  a  collection  of  his  Correspond- 
ence has,  1  before  observed,  been  lately  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople, (Rizo,  Cours,  Ac.  p.  29.  142.)  The  style  of  his 
works,  says  Rizo,  is  so  elegant  and  correct,  that  they  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  classical  authors  of  the  second 
order.  He  died  in  A.  D,  1709,  leaving  behind  him,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  immense  wealth,  and  a  reputation,  even  to 
old  age,  unsullied  by  a  blot.  (p.  775.) 

U   2 
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^•JJ  From  the  institutions  which  he  supported  or 
established,  issued  a  crowd  of  enlightened  scho- 
lars, who,  after  completing  their  studies  in 
Europe,  returned  to  devote  their  exertions  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  wliich  iiad  con- 
ferred on  them  their  own  distinction.  Such 
were  Miniati,  Dorotheus  of  Jlitylene,  and 
Cacavellas,  whose  sacred  orations  are  still  the 
admiration  of  the  Greeks,*  Athanasaky  Ypsi- 
lanti,  wiio  wrote  the  History  of  the  Turks, 
from  their  drst  appearance  m  the  Eastern  em- 
pire to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, + 
and  Tyanites,  a  poet  of  Constantinople,  and 
author  of  the  Bosporomachia,  or  Contention 
in  beauty  between  the  Asiatic  and  European 
shores  of  the  Bosphonis.  A  long  list  of  other 
names,  less  familiar  to  an  European  ear,  are 
still  recorded  by  the  Greeks ;  but  by  far  the 
most  eminent  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Mauro- 
cordato  were,  Samuel  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Eugenius  Bulgaris,  Archbishop  of 
Cherson,  and  his  companion  and  successor,  Nice- 
pharus  Theotoky,  of  Corfu. 

The  former,  who  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  scholar,  was  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Derkos,  and  about  1770  promoted  to 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  his  native  city.     Here 

*  Ri/rj,  Cours,  &c.  p.  80.  HO.  f  lb.  p.  U3. 
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he  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  scrupulous  ^^^■ 
and  vigilant  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  than  by  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Greeks.  His  voice  and  his 
pen  were  equally  devoted  to  their  cause ;  and, 
besides  some  elementary  treatises  composed  by 
himself,  he  prepared  free  translations  of  the 
RepubUc,  and  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
and  several  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
These  have  unfortunately  never  been  publish- 
ed, and  it  is  even  doubtful,  whether  in  tlie 
tumults  of  the  late  insurrection,  the  manu- 
scripts have  not  been  irretrievably  lost.*  He 
likewise  originated  the  idea  of  translating,  on 
an  extended  scale,  the  modem  classics  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  Prince  Nicolas  Karadza  pub- 
lished, under  his  direction,  versions  of  the  Abb^ 
de  St.  Real's  "  Conjuration  des  Espagnols  contre 
A^enice,"  and  Voltaire's  "  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV." 
and*'Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  TEsprit  des  Nations." 
Eugenius  Bulgaris  was  born  at  Corfu  in 
A.  D.  1716,  and  after  an  elementary  education 
in  the  Greek  schools,  and  chiefly  at  that  of 
Joannina,  he  resided  for  some  time  at  an  Ita- 
lian university,  and  afterwards  made  a  torn*  of 
Germany  and  France.  On  his  return^  his  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  attracted  around  him 
a  crowd  of  admirers  and  disciples,  by  whose 

*  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  i>6,  tt.  p.  175. 
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persuasions  he  retired,  in  1767,  to  Mount  Athos, 
where  he  opened  a  class  for  the  study  of  belles- 
lettres  and  philosophy.*  His  lectures  were 
crowdedly  attended  by  the  youth  of  every 
district  of  Greece,  and  his  compendiums  of 
logic  and  physics  became  the  text-books  of  all 
the  other  seminaries.  His  genius  was  of  that 
comprehensive  and  flexible  order,  which  could 
accommodate  itself  to  almost  every  pursuit, 
and  tlieology  and  poetry,  metaphysics  and 
general  literature,  the  speculative  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  received  equal  illustration  from 
his  pen.  The  possession  of  such  an  individual, 
at  such  a  period,  was  a  treasure  inestimable 
in  Greece ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  philosophy 
of  Eugenius  had  not  raised  him  above  the  con- 
trol of  earthly  passions  :  Catharine  II.  attracted 
by  his  reputation,  conferred  on  him  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Cherson  ;  the  allurement  was  irre- 
sistible, and  in  1775  he  abandoned  his  career  of 
usefulness  amongst  his  countrymen,  for  a  situa- 
tion of  dreary  splendour  in  the  Steppe  of  Cri- 
mea.    But  in  the  midst  of  his  elevation,  his 

•  At  the  time  that  Bulgaria  taught  at  Mount  Alhos,  a 
school  was  held  at  Vatopaidhi,  on  the  same  mountain,  by| 
Neophytus,  a  monk,  who  has  Icfl  some  valuable  commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles  of  Synesius,  and  the  Grammar  of 
Theodore  Gaza  :  he  subsequeutly  removed  to  the  Lyceum  of 
Bucharest,  at  the  request  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti.— Leake's 
Reaearches,  &e.  p,  83. 
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heart  was  still  amongst  the  secluded  gardens  of 
Athos,  and  the  residue  of  his  life  was  consumed 
in  melancholy  and  regret.  He  resigned  his 
archbishoprick  in  1779,  and  retired  to  the 
Russian  capital.  Here  the  death  of  Potemkin 
destroyed  hi.s  hopes  of  promotion,  and,  after  an 
old  age  rendered  miserable  by  the  diseases  of 
an  inclement  climate,  and  embittered  by  disap- 
pointmentj  he  expired  at  St.  Petersburgh  in 
1806. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Cherson  by 
his  countryman  and  fcUow-stndcnt  Nicepliorus 
Theotoky,  who  had  shared  with  him  the  benefits 
of  a  domestic  and  foreign  education.  He  at- 
tached himself,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  to 
the  church  of  Samuel  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  owing  to  a  severe  rebuke  for 
a  trivial  offence,*  he  retired  in  disgust  from  the 
capital,  and  settled  in  one  of  the  remote  pro- 
vuices.  Here  he  spent  several  years  in  com- 
posing works  of  instruction  for  the  Greeks,  a 
system  of  geography,  a  treatise  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  a  complete  course  of  mathematics ; 
and  his  productions,  together  with  those  of  Bul- 


1718. 


•  In  delivering  the  funeral  oration  of  a  lady  of  the  bouse 
of  Gkika,  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  he  had  so  highly  ex- 
aggerated the  virtues  of  his  subject,  that  on  his  descent  frocn 
the  pulpit,  Samuel  repulsed  his  salutation,  obderving,  that 
"  The  clmrch  w.tnled  pastors,  nut  parasites." 
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garis,  are  the  most  valuable  literary  treasures 
which  had  yet  been  conferred  on  his  country. 
In  1779,  he  was  advanced  by  Catharine  II.  to 
the  vacant  archbishoprick  of  Chcrson,  and  sub- 
sequently translated  to  that  of  Astrachan.  In 
the  latter,  his  evangelical  labours  have  been  ex- 
travagantly lauded  by  his  admirers,  who  atate 
that  thousands  of  the  Tartars  were  converted 
by  his  preaching.  He  resigned  his  dignity 
after  a  few  years'  enjoyment,  and  retired  to  join 
his  early  companion  Eugenius  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

It  was  by  the  exertions  of  such  individuals 
as  these,  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  early  in 
the  last  century  awakened  throughout  Greece, 
and  a  passion  for  knowledge  was  infused  into 
the  nation,  which  no  ptx;imiary  or  local  obsta- 
cles could  suppress.  The  popular  tastes  and 
literature  of  the  people  assumed  at  once  a  new 
character ;  the  barbarous  poetry  and  rude  ro- 
mances of  the  Cretans  were  abiuidoned,  and, 
after  1750,  the  catalogues  of  Grecian  libraries 
will  be  found  to  abound  with  works  of  a  scien- 
tific or  historical  cast.  The  progress  of  events 
was  at  the  same  time  highly  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Greeks:  the  Phanariot 
nobles,  rising  into  influence  with  the  Divan, 
had  infused  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  a  sense, 
though  feeble,  of  political  importance  into  the 
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minds  of  the  people  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Sultans,  after  their  final  triumph  over  the  Ve- 
netians, to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Armatotics,* 
so  far  from  being  adequate  to  such  an  object, 
tended  only  to  arouse  every  vigorous  feeling 
of  indignant  independence.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  of  knowledge  sprang  up  simultane- 
ously amongst  them  :  every  valley  sent  forth 
its  own  Tyrtffius,  and  the  inspiring  lyrics  which 
still  inflame  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks, 
resounded  at  once  from  Pindus  to  Hymettus.f 
Whilst  this  spirit  was  thus  springing  up  in 
Greece,  a  new  power  was  quickly  rising  into 
importance  in  Europe,  w^hich  seemed  destined 
to  encourage  and  protect  it.  From  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  faith  of  the  Oriental  church 
was  established  by  Vladimir4  as  the  national 
religion  of  Russia,  there  had  been  a  constant 
intercourse,  more  or  less  intimate,  between  that 
nation  and  the  Greeks.  The  barbarism  and 
feebleness  of  the  former  had,  however,  prevent- 
ed them  from  rendering  any  assistance  to  their 

•  See  vol.  i.  of  this  History,  c.  xi.  p.  425. 

t  Villemain,  p.  179;  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  154.  M.  Fau- 
riel,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Chants  Populaires  tie  la  Grccc 
Modernc,  states  that  the  earliest  date  he  can  assign  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  greater  portion  of  his  collection,  is  ahout  130 
yearf  back,  or  the  beginoing  of  the  last  century.  Introtl.  p. 
xcviii.  1  A.D.  &80. 
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coreligionists ;  and  it  was  only  when  their  power 
began,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  commencement  of  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
to  rise  into  importance,  that  tlie  Greeks  were  in- 
duced to  look  towards  them  as  patrons  and  future 
protectors.  Alexis  IVIictiaelowitz,  who  ascended 
the  tlirone  of  Russia  in  1645,  had  endeavoured, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  unite  the 
states  of  Christendom  in  a  crusade  to  check  the 
advances  of  tlie  Turks,  who  were  then  harass- 
ing the  temtory  of  Poland,  and,  if  possible, 
drive  them  back  into  Asia  :*  but  Clement  X. 
and  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  met  the 
proposal  only  with  politeness  and  promises,  nor 
were  any  steps  ever  taken  for  its  execution. 
The  subsequent  advances  of  liussia  under  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  excited  the  expectations  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  highest  degree  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  at  once  overthrown  by  the  disastrous 
affair  of  the  Pruth  in  17ll.t  ^or  *3oes  it  seem 
at  all  probable,  although  it  has  been  so  asserted, 
that  the  designs  of  tlie  Czar  against  Turkey 
proceeded  at  any  time  to  the  same  extent  with 

•  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  S5fii  Dufey,  Hisi.  de  la 
Regeneration  de  la  Grtfce,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  p.  6  j  Voltaire,  Histoire 
de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

t  See  vol.  ii.  of  this  History,  c.  xii.  p.  26  ;  Cantemir, 
P.  ii.  p.  452  ;  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  v.  xxxv.  p.  452  ;  Voltaire, 
Hist,  de  Russie,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  :  Id.  Hist,  de  Charles  XII.  I.  v. 
vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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those  of  Alexis,  or  comprehended  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Greek  empire.  In  his  iirst  war 
with  the  Sultan>  although  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Poland,  Germany,  and  Venice,  his  con- 
quests were  confined  to  the  capture  of  Azoff,* 
an  inconsiderable  to\^^l  at  the  extremity  of  a 
gulf  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  in  his  second  un- 
fortunate rupture  with  the  Porte  he  was  forced 
to  surrender,!  and  finally,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  he  was  even  in  alliance  with  the  Sul- 
tan against  the  Persians. 

No  direct  overtures  had  as  yet,  in  fact,  been 
made  to  the  Greeks  by  the  agents  of  Russia ; 
and  their  expectation  of  future  co-operation 
was  grounded  solely  on  a  natural  hope  of  as- 
sistance from  the  only  nation  possessing  the 
same  faith  with  themselves,  ivhich  was  not  sub- 
jected to  a  foreign  enslaver,  as  well  as  on  a  re- 
liance on  some  absurd  prophecies  which  had 
been  circulated  even  in  the  days  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  that  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  at  a 
late  period,  would  be  achieved  by  a  fmr-haired 
nation  of  the  North. J  This  idea  was  likewise 
strengthened  by  theu*  intercourse  with  the  Scla- 
vonic tribes,  who  had  inhabited  the  rude  district 


A.D. 

1750. 


•  A.D.  1696.    VoUoire,  Hist,  de  Russie,  Sec.  vol.  t.  p.  188. 
t  Voltaire,  Hist,  de  Russie,  vol.  ii«  pp.  S5.  46. 
t  Dufey,  vol.  i.  p.  13.    Some  of  those  prophecies  are  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Walshe's  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Eng- 
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of  Northern  Greece,  from  the  period  of  the 
first  barbaric  invasion,  and  who  clahned  the 
same  origin,  spoke  the  same  dialect,  and  pro- 
fessed the  same  creed,  with  the  linssians.  These, 
and  especially  the  Montenegrins,  learning  with 
delight  that  a  people  of  their  own  race  had  be- 
come powerful  amongst  the  states  of  Europe, 
had  early  sent  deputies  to  offer  their  alliance 
to  Peter  the  Great,  and  had  ever  after  preserv- 
ed an  intercourse  with  the  North.  At  a  later 
period,  the  hardy  soldiers  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  the  Greeks  had  likewise  found  ser- 
vice and  security  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  an  hiterchange  of  kindnesses  had  always 
subsisted  between  the  patriarchs  and  prelates 
of  Constantinople  and  Moscow.* 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
that  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  ardent  thirst  for  freedom,  suggested 


land^  p.  50.  2D0  ;  and  one  absurd  one,  forg^ed  most  probably 
in  the  time  of  the  Empress  Aiine,  is  printed  in  his  Appendix 
No.  IV.  with  an  interpretation  and  translation.  It  purportti 
to  be  an  inscription  found  in  the  tomb  of  Constantiue  the 
Great;  the  original  is  given  only  in  consonants,  and  these 
have  been  decyphered,  as  tradition  says,  by  Gennadius  Scho- 
larius,  and  transmitted  to  posterity.  It  foretells  with  a  pre- 
cision truly  remarkable  in  a  prophecy,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Paleeologi,  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  and  ihetr  approach- 
ing destruction  by  the  fay^ov  yevoVi  or  *'  yetlow-haired  race." 
•  Villemaiu,  p.  i08. 
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to  her  general,  Munich,  the  idea  of  rousing  the  ^-M- 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  arms  against 
the  Sultan.  He  was  the  first  who  proposed  a 
scheme  for  tliis  purpose  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  Czarina  and  Mohamed  V. ;  and  emis- 
saries were  even  dispatched  into  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  for  revolt ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  campaign  assuming  a 
new  aspect,  and  peace  being  concluded  ahnost 
immediately  afterwards,  the  idea  was  aban* 
doned.*  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  a  rupture  was  apprehended  with  the 
Porte,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Count  de  Broglie,  the  suggestion  of  Munich, 
who  was  at  the  moment  an  exile  in  Siberia, 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Russian  minister  Biren ; 
his  agents  rapidly  traversed  the  ]>rovinces  of 
Greece,  in  order  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  but  as  the  alarm  subsided,  and  a  pro- 
spect of  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  enterprise 
was  again  postponed.t 

It  was  destined  for  Catharine  II.  to  take  the 
first  efficient  steps  towards  the  completion  of 
the  "Oriental  project"  of  IVIunich,  who  is  said, 
on  his  recall  from  Siberia,  to  have  himself  dis- 
closed to  her  his  plans  of  operation.  J    Grego- 

•  Histoire  de  I'Anarchie  de  Pologne,  parC.  Rulhiere,  v.  t. 
p.  164.  V.  lit.  p.  29G. 

t  Rulhiere,  v.  iii.  p.  285).  I  Caslera,  v.  ii.  p,  (i7. 
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A.D.  rius  Pappadopoiilo,  or  Pappas  Ogloii  as  he  is 
more  generally  termed,  was  a  Thessalian  of  La- 
rissa,  who  had  retired  in  disgust  from  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  reign  of  Peter  III.  entered  into 
the  service  of  Russia.  Here  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  who,  in  1762,  united  with  the 
OrlofFs  in  deposing  and  murdering  the  Czar 
and  placing  Catharine  upon  the  throne.  A  close 
intimacy  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Gre- 
gory Orloff,  the  distinguished  favourite  of  the 
Empress,  and  with  him  he  renewed  the  project 
of  emancipating  Greece.  The  proposal  was 
met  with  enthusiasm  by  one  who  had  just  tri- 
umphed in  effecting  a  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  and  who  longed  to  hide  the  stigma  of 
ignoble  birth  in  the  glory  of  a  splendid  enter- 
prise. He  had  aspired  even  to  share  the  throne 
of  the  Czarina ;  but,  disappointed  in  this,  and 
influenced  by  the  example  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  (son  to  the  famous  Castellan  of  Cracow), 
who  had  lately,  by  the  influence  of  Catharine, 
been  elected  sovereign  of  Poland,  the  ambitious 
favourite  dreamed  but  of  crowns  and  kingdoms. 
He  grasped  eagerly  at  the  i>roposals  of  the 
Thessalian,  as  a  portion  of  a  grand  design  for 
seating  the  Empress  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  though  the  affair  was  discounte- 
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nanced  by  the  minister  Panin,  Orloff  exerted 
his  authority  as  Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  for  three yeais  to  Pappas 
Oglou,  whom  he  instantly  dispatched  to  sound 
the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  Catharine  was  in- 
duced to  support  this  project  of  OrlofT  less 
from  any  real  ambition  of  her  own,  than  from 
a  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  her  favourite. 
There  was  something  too  romantic  in  the  idea, 
which  pleased  the  imagination  of  a  woman  ; 
and  throughout  the  entire  progress  of  the  un- 
dertaking, she  seems  to  have  treated  it  as  an 
exploit  of  chivalry,  rather  than  a  matter  of  poli- 
tical importance.  Besides,  she  had  a  constitu- 
tional detestation  of  the  Turks,  which  served 
to  give  a  zest  to  any  project  for  their  subver- 
sion. She  embarked  cordially  in  the  projects  of 
Orloflf,  and,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of 
her  ministers,  she  continued  to  render  every 
assistance,  both  ofBcial  and  private,  to  his  de- 
signs. She  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  rouse 
the  energy  of  the  Venetians  against  their  old 
opponents,  but  the  torjjor  of  decay  had  already 
seized  upon  the  **  Rome  of  the  ocean,"  her  se- 
nate had  abandoned  all  schemes  of  war  and 
ambition,  and  dreamed  only  of  enjoying,  as  long 
as  fate  would  permit  them,  the  quiet  blessings 
of  repose  and  peace.     They  declined  the  over- 
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tures  of  Russia.  Catharine  next  turned  to- 
wai'ds  Kngland,  and  was  more  fortunate  in  pur- 
chasing lier  friendship,  by  means  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  highly  favourable  to  Great  Britain.* 
About  1764,  she  dispatched  six  young  Russians 
to  Malta,  under  the  pretext  of  having  them 
instructed  in  the  building  and  management  of 
galleys,  a  species  of  craft  then  much  in  use 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  with  secret 
instructions  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  passages  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  to  engage  for  tlie  Russian  service  all  those 
of  the  islanders  who  were  best  skilled  in  the 
seamanship  of  the  Levant.  Finally,  two  ships, 
the  first  that  had  borne  the  Russian  flag  in  the 
Southern  seas,  anived  at  Leghorn  laden  witli 
furs  and  other  productions  of  the  North.f 
The  expense  of  this  adventure  was  borne  by 
Catharine  and  Orloff,  and  its  proceeds  were 
privately  transferred  to  Pap  pas  Oglou,  for  the 

•  Ruthiere,  v.  iii.  p.  335.  The  treaty,  which  \vq9  con- 
cluded in  June  1766,  will  be  found  in  Martens,  Recneil  des 
Trait^s,  v.  i.  no.  21.  p.  241. 

t  Rulhieret  v.  iii.  p.  298.  Villemaln,  p.  209. — A  frigate, 
named  the  Nadejda  Blogopclonlschik,  "  The  Successful 
Hope,"  had  previously  been  dispatched  to  the  Levant,  under 
the  command  of  Capi.  Plestschyef,  and  remained  cruistng 
there  for  two  years.  Ijfc  of  Catharine  II.  v.  ii,  p.  29.  Cm- 
tera,  v.  ii.  p.  68.  
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costs  of  his  mission,  and  the  purchase  of  orna- 
ments for  the  churches,  and  presents  for  the 
leading  men  of  the  Greeks.  This  adventurer, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  actively  employed 
amongst  the  Greek  residents  of  Venice,  Trieste, 
and  the  Adriatic;  he  had  dispatched  agents 
throughout  the  various  districts  of  Greece,  and 
at  length,  in  I766,  had  set  out  in  person  for 
the  Morea, 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  remarkable 
commotion,  effected  by  the  interference  of  Pap- 
pas  Oglou,  occurred  amongst  the  Montenegrins, 
which  tended  for  some  time  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Porte  from  the  affairs  of  Poland 
to  the  disturbances  of  her  own  frontiers,  and 
served,  for  a  little  to  retard  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  against  Russia.*  In  1765,  the  Bishop 
of  this  warlike  district  had  aroused  the  spirit 
of  his  people  by  proclaiming  the  advent  of  a 
deliverer,  and  the  speedy  approach  of  free- 
dom from  the  Turks.  \\  hilst  their  enthusiasm 
was  still  ardent,  a  young  and  singular  adven- 
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•  An  interesting  account  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Greece,  in  1770,  will  be  found  in  the  XUh  Book  of 
Ralhiere's  Histoire  de  TAnarthie  de  Pologne,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 
Rizo,  the  native  historian  of  the  Modern  Greeks,  and  the 
secretary  and  friend  of  Capo  d'lstria,  the  late  Russian  minis- 
ter, has  cautiously  passed  over,  with  a  few  lines,  this  inter- 
netting event.  P.  II.  c.  ii.  p   82. 
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tiirer  appeared  amongst  them,  a  monk  of  one 
of  their  convents,  who  had  added  to  his  theo- 
logical lore  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had  gain- 
ed during  a  sliort  residence,  by  his  talents  and 
services,  the  affections  of  the  mountaineers  and 
their  priests.  His  infliience  over  them  was 
strengthened  by  an  air  of  mystery  in  \\  hich  he 
enveloped  all  his  actions ;  his  features  were 
hidden  by  the  shadow  of  a  huge  bonnet,  wliich 
concealed  his  face,  and  a  single  whisper  was 
sufficient  to  spread  amongst  the  people  the  be- 
lief that  Stephen,  the  caloyer,  was  no  other 
than  Peter  III.  the  husband  of  Catharine,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  Orloff  and  his 
other  assassins.*  At  length,  in  1767,  so  power- 
ful was  his  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
people,  that  at  his  summons  the  Vladikas,  or 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  assembled  in  one  of  their 
gloomy  valleys,  listened  to  his  proposal  of  re- 
volt against  the  Ottomans,  entered  into  a  league 
wiiich  was  to  continue  for  a  year,  and  received 
at  his  bands  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  brother- 
hood. At  a  second  convocation  he  proposed 
that  the  bond,  instead  of  being  annual,  should 
be  for  ever ;  the  first  conjuration  was  dis- 
solved, and  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Montenegrins, 
under  the  conduct  of  Stephen,  bound  them- 

"  Villemaiii,  p.  211. 
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selves  by  a  solemn  agreement  to  eternal  hosti- 
lity against  their  tyrants. 

Favouring  the  report  of  his  royal  identity, 
Stephen  now  attracted  around  him  all  those 
who  were  known  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
Russia.  He  exacted  and  received  from  them 
the  most  devoted  homage ;  he  walked  abroad, 
attended  by  a  numerous  guards  levied  from  the 
people  a  tribute  for  his  support,  and  pointing 
towards  the  direction  of  Constantinople,  pro- 
mised emancipation  and  freedom  to  liis  fol- 
lowers. He  received,  with  imperial  pomp,  the 
abject  salutations  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
prelates ;  and  in  his  proclamations  to  tlte  Mon- 
tenegrins, he  assumed  the  singular  title  of 
"  Stephen,  little  amongst  the  little,  a  Sinner 
among  Sinners,  and  a  Saint  amongst  Saints;" 
whence  he  derived  the  popular  appellation,  by 
which  he  is  still  distinguished,  of  Piccolo  Ste- 
phano,  or  Stephen  the  Little.  The  moun- 
taineers, anticipating  his  pretensions,  believed 
him  a  direct  agent  of  Heaven,  and  hasted  to 
proclaim  him  Emperor  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
rival  bishops  of  Sava  and  Pech  contended  for 
the  honour  of  his  coronation  and  recognizance. 

Matters  were,  however,  succeeding  too  ra- 
pidly with  the  new  monarch,  and  he  began  to 
dread  a  premature  explosion  in  the  North  ere 
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Pappas  Oglou  should  liave  sufficiently  arranged 
his  plans  ill  the  Morea.  In  order  to  let  the 
excitement  of  his  partisans  cool  a  little,  he 
selected  a  body  of  chosen  guards,  and  issuing 
from  the  mountains  in  October  1767,  he  cross- 
ed over  into  the  Venetian  district  of  Cattaro, 
where  he  attempted  the  same  system  of  agi- 
tation and  revolt.  The  Pastrovick  pirates,  the 
people  of  Cattaro,  who  are  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants of  refugees  from  the  Pelopoimesiis,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  called  from  its  founders 
Maina,  but  occupied  by  a  race  who  have  for- 
gotten their  original  language,  and  the  natives 
of  a  few  other  districts,  flocked  at  once  to  his 
standard,  and  hailed  him  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  the  Montenegrins. 

This  measure  was  probably  suggested  in 
some  degree  by  the  hope  of  involving  Venice 
in  a  rupture  with  the  Porte ;  but  the  wary 
republic  was  not  to  be  so  easily  entrapped. 
Her  commandant  at  Cattaro  sent  to  learn  the 
pretensions  of  Stephano,  if  avowed ;  or  to  re- 
quire his  innnediate  departure,  should  he  per- 
sist in  his  mysterious  incognito.  The  Senate 
was  in  fact  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  of 
quarrelling  with  Turkey,  of  disobliging  Rus- 
sia, or  of  declaring  hostilities  against  the  Mon- 
tenegrins. Without  doing  either,  it  took  such 
official  precautions  as  satisfied  all.     It  issued  a 
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proclamation,  affixing  a  price  to  the  head  of  ^^^^ 
each  of  its  lawful  subjects,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  and.  without  taking  actual 
cognizance  of  existing  facts,  it  rested  content 
by  avowing  hostility  against  their  future  oc- 
currence. 

Europe,  in  the  mean  time,  expected  with  in- 
tense interest  the  measures  of  Catharine  in  this 
conjuncture.  She  had  already  been  seriously 
aiuioyed  by  the  proceedings  of  another  impos- 
tor, at  VVoronetz,  who  had  attempted  to  excite 
insurrection  against  her,  by  assuming  the  title 
of  Peter  III. ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  phan- 
totn  was  one  of  her  own  creation,  and»  to  the 
surprise  of  Christendom,  she  regarded  it  with 
complacency  ;  she  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
request  the  intervention  of  the  Sultan  in  quell- 
ing this  insolent  pi*etonder.  One  of  the  Pachas 
of  Albania  had  already  sent  a  body  of  troops, 
under  tlie  command  of  a  capidji,  to  put  down  the 
malcontents  ;  but  Stephen  terminated  his  expe- 
dition by  burying  him  alive,  and  dispersing  his 
detachment.*  His  troops  then  acquiring  more 
audacity  began  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Porte,  stopped  the  cara- 
vans, and  even  intercepted  the  tributes  destmed 
for  Constantinople.  The  flame  thus  kindled 
on  the  coast  spread  rapidly  to  the  ulterior; 
*  Rulhiere,  v  iii.  p.  30^;  Rabbe,  p.  130. 
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Servia,  and  Bosnia,  the  Sclavonians  of  every 
tribe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Acmceraunian 
mountains,  and  the  Chimariots,  who  boast  to 
be  the  descendants  of  tlie  ancient  Myrmidons,* 
espoused,  with  one  consent,  the  cause  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  line  of  the  Adriatic  coast  was  aroused 
from  its  northern  almost  to  its  southern  extre- 
mity. The  Porte,  who  had  originally  regarded 
Stephano  as  an  unsupported  fanatic,  became 
now  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  checking  his 
proceedings,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
Fachas  of  Albania  to  march  against  him.  The 
Chimariots,  on  the  first  appearance  of  liostihty, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  retired  to  their  native 
fastnesses,  whilst  the  territory  of  the  jVIontene- 
grins  was  inundated  on  every  side  by  hosts  of 
Albanians.  After  a  protracted  and  sanguinary 
campaign,  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  w^ere 
completely  broken,  their  villages  were  bumed, 
and  the  heads  of  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  were 
sent  to  decorate  the  court  of  the  Seraglio.  Ste- 
phano, escaping  by  a  miracle  from  liis  pursuers, 
fled  from  cavern  to  cavern  amongst  the  dcso-_ 
lated  mountains,  and  succeeded  in  concealing 
himself  till   the   arrival  of  a   Russian  vessel 


•  The  Chiniariota  are  amongst  the  most  warlike  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece.  Like  the  Montenegrins,  their  profession  it. 
war,  and  from  their  passion  for  military  sprvire,  thev  have 
obtained  from  the  Italians  thr  tide  of  the  nrrcinn  Swiss. 
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•  Rulhiere,  v.  iii.  pp.  305.  359. 
t  Life  of  Catharine  11.  v,  i.  p.  422  ;  v.  ii.  p.  4. 
:    Rabbe,  p.  13S.  138.    Rulbiere,  v.  iii.  p.  330. 
Catharine  II,  v.  ii.  p.  28. 
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which  professed  to  come  to  the  succour  of  the  ^-^ 
Montenegrins.  He  was  arrested  by  the  com- 
niander,  on  the  charge  of  assuniin^^  the  title  of 
Peter  III.;  but  was  alnnost  immediately  set  at 
liberty,  and  received  from  Orloff  a  commission 
in  the  service  of  the  Empress.* 

Such  was  tlic  situation  of  affairs  in  Greece, 
when,  in  the  month  of  OctobLT  1768,  the  Porte 
was  induced,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
cabinet,!  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  on  the 
groimds  of  her  undue  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Poland.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
Divan  was,  the  disarming  of  the  Christian  po- 
pulation, in  the  acconipll.'?hing  which,  the  gross- 
est atrocities  were  practised  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Greeks  ;  and,  at  the  same  juncture,  the 
representations  of  Orloff,  and  the  influence  of 
Catharine,  vvrmig  from  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  fitting- 
out  an  expedition  for  the  Mediterranean.!: 

During  the  two  preceding  years,  Pappas 
Oglou  had  been  actively  employed  in  stirring 
up  the  Mainotes,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea.  With  the  former,  his  success  had  not 
been  flattering.     He  landed  in  1766,  at  Porto 
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Vitylo,  a  small  town,  to  the  north-west  of 
Cape  Matapan,  which  was  the  residence  of  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  modem 
Spartans,  Mauroniichali,  and  his  brother  Jo- 
anni,*  on  whom  he  made  his  first  essay.  They 
met  his  proposals  with  caution  ;  they  represent- 
ed to  liim,  that  the  strengtli  of  the  Mainotes  was 
solely  defensive,  and  that  their  numbers  were  too 
stnaU  to  render  them  formidable  as  assailants  ; 
they  frankly  assured  him,  that  however  their 
countrymen  might  be  unanimous  in  warding 
off  any  attack  which  threatened  their  common 
liberty,  that  they  were  too  widely  separated 
by  conflicting  interests,  to  unite  heartily  in  a 
doubtful  cause.  They  pointed  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  real  weakness  and  timidity  of  the 
Greeks,  tlieir  ignorance  of  arms  and  wai-fare, 
and  their  constitutional  terror  of  a  Turkish 
force ;  and  urged  the  necessity  of  the  Russians 
coming  prepared  to  do  every  thing  themselves, 
since  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  patriot- 
ism or  promises  of  the  Moreots.  At  the  same 
time,  they  informed  him  of  their  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  any  reasonable  undertaking  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  country,  which  should 

•  This  family,  whose  name  ie  Jatrani,  claim  kindred  with 
the  Medicis  of  Florence,  but  on  no  other  ground?,  I  should 
think,  than  the  similarity  of  their  names,  lar/jof  and 
Medicus. 
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be  proposed   to   them  by  properly  accredited    ^-^ 
agents. 

Pappas  Oglou,  who  had  tlie  double  game  to 
play  of  engaging  the  Czarina  heartily  in  the 
project,  by  laying  before  her  the  enthusiasm 
and  promises  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  of  exciting 
the  mind  of  the  latter  by  displaying  the  re- 
sources and  readiness  of  Russia,  was  not 
sparing  of  assurances  and  encouragement ;  lie 
exerted  his  influence  to  the  utmost,  but  finding 
he  could  obtain  no  farther  engagement  from 
Mauromichali,  he  dispatched  a  pompous  ac- 
count of  his  success  to  Orloff,  and  removed  to 
another  point  of  the  JNIorea.* 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  in 
one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Messenia,  tliere 
is  a  town  called  Calaraata,  which,  though  the 
chief  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  is  of 
slight  importance,  and  contains  merely  a  few 
inhabitants^  who  are  supported  by  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  silk.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  it  was  the  residence  of  a 
Cogia  bachi,  named  llenaki,  who  enjoyed  sin- 
gular consideration  and  influence  amongst  the 
Turks.  His  wealth  was  remarkable,  and  on 
the  pretext  of  repelling  the  incursions  of  the 
neighbouring  banditti,  he  had  been  permitted 
by  the  Pacha  of  the  Morea  to  erect  a  fortress  at 

•  Villemab.  p.  SI 2. 
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^  Calamata,  in  which  he  was  living  when  Pappas 
Oglou  appeared  to  solicit  his  assistance,  Be- 
naki  was  then  far  advanced  in  years;  liis  figure 
was  noble  and  commanding,  he  possessed  a 
mind  at  once  frank  and  penetrating,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice  of  his  class,  his 
power  with  the  Pacha  was  exerted  solely  for 
the  interest  and  advantage  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Russian  emissury  perceived  at  once,  how- 
ever, that  the  foible  of  the  Greek  proestos  was 
ambition ;  and,  improving  the  discovery,  he 
dwelt  with  increased  extravagance  on  the  vast^ 
ness  of  the  preparations  and  power  of  Catha- 
rine, pointed  out  the  absolute  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, and  flattered  the  hopes  of  Benaki,  that 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Empress,  he  might 
expect  to  become  tlie  ruler  of  the  Morea,  in 
the  event  of  its  emancipation  from  the  Otto- 
mans. Persuaded  by  his  wishes  rather  than 
his  judgment,  Bcnaki  received  with  eager  con- 
fidence every  bold  assertion  of  the  Thessalian, 
and  met  every  offer  of  tlie  wily  agent  with  as- 
surances of  proportionate  assistance  from  the 
Moreots.  Thus,  mutually  deceiving  each  other, 
Pappas  Oglou  made  the  most  extravagant  pro- 
mises on  the  part  of  his  mistress;  and  Benaki, 
to  hasten  the  preparations  of  the  Russians,  held 
out  etjually  exaggerated  hopes  of  the  co-opera- 
tion and  forces  of  the  Greeks,     The  deceit  ac- 
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quired  instant  circulation,  the  promises  of  the  ^JJ- 
cogia  bachi  being  implicitly  received  by  his 
people,  and  the  proceedings  of  Pappas  Oglou 
reported  with  equal  punctuality  at  St.  Peter»- 
burgh,  Benaki  assembled  the  primates  of  his 
district  at  Calamata»  along  with  a  few  of  the 
Mainotes,  and  some  of  his  own  relations.  An 
agreement  was  prepared,  which  was  signed  by 
those  present,  and  to  which  the  names  of  the 
absent  leaders  were  fraudulently  attached,*  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the 
field  one  hundred  thousand  men,  as  soon  as 
the  Russian  squadron  should  appear  off  their 
shores,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms,  and 
a  proportionate  body  of  troops.  Furnished 
vnth  this  precious  document,  Pappas  Oglou 
repaired  to  Venice  towards  the  close  of  1768, 
to  meet  Alexis  and  Feodor  OrlofF,  who  had 
already  arrived  in  Italy,  relying  on  the  state- 
ments of  tlieir  energetic  agent.  They  w^ere  ac- 
companied by  a  young  Ukranian,  named  Tama- 
ra,  who,  whilst  travelling  througii  Greece,  had 
perceived  the  general  excitement  existing  in  fa- 
vour of  Russia,  and,  being  ignorant  of  its  real 
origin,  had  hastened  to  communicate  his  singu- 
lar discovery  to  the  Empress.  This  sponta- 
neous disclosure  served  still  more  to  confirm 

*  Villetnain,  p.  213.    Hope,  Anastasiux,  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  t6. 
Rtilhiere,  v.  iii.  p.  S34. 
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himself,  now  aware  that  a  grand  project  was  on 
foot,  encouraged  by  every  means  the  designs 
of  the  latter,  through  a  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
enterprise ;  and  liaving  at  length  succeeded  to 
his  wish,  he  embarked  enthusiastically  in  the 
expedition,  and    hasted   to    meet   the  Grecian 
deputies  in  Italy.      The  Orloffs  were  burning 
with  eagerness  and  ambition  ;  Feodor  in  par- 
ticular, the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers,  and 
the    most    refined    and    accomplished    of   his 
famil)%  reached  tlie  shores  of  Greece,  glowing 
with  enthusiasm,  and   associating  with   every 
action  and  sentence  the  remembrance  and  the 
names  of  Miltiades  and  Leonidas.     Their  arri- 
val gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  exertions  of 
their  agents ;  messengers  were  dispatclied   into 
every  province  to   announce  the  approach   of 
the  **  Knvoys  of  God  and  the  Empress ;"  they 
were  entrusted  with  proclamations  and  military      | 
instructions  for  the  people,  with  letters  for  the 
cbicftainSj  with  decorations  for  the  churches, 
and  golden  medals  of  tlie  Czarina,  for  distri- 
bution  amongst    the   influential   proestoi.      A 
crowd    of    Russian    and    Italian   officers   were 
quickly  attracted  to  their  residence,  and  a  sin- 
gular commotion    was    excited    amongst    the 
numerous  Greeks  and  Sclavonians,  whom  com- 
merce had  brought  to  Italy.     Funds  were  sup- 
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plied  in  abundance  by  Catharine ;  and  Ma- 
ruzzi,  a  native  of  Joaiinina,*  and  proprietor  of 
a  banking-house  at  Venice,  was  induced,  by  the 
title  of  a  Marquis  and  the  decoration  of  St. 
Anne,  to  become  the  Russian  agent  in  the 
Adriatic  ports.f  These  proceedings,  however, 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Senate ;  and 
Orloff  received  an  intimation  that  his  presence 
was  no  longer  agreeable  at  Venice.  His  avow- 
ed object  in  visiting  Italy,  had  been  merely  curi- 
osity, and  the  pretext  which  covered  liis  arri- 
val served  hkewise  to  account  for  his  depailure. 
He  obeyed  without  delay,  and  removed  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans  to  other  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  proceed- 
ing with  equal  activity  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  position  of  the  army  in  the  South  was 
such  as  to  conquer  in  some  degree  the  opjx)8i- 
tion  of  the  Russian  ministry  to  the  Grecian 
expedition.  The  division  under  Romanzoif 
had  been  driven  from  Moldavia  and  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  Poland,  where  it  was  encamped 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Dneister,  surrounded  by 
60,000  Turks,  and  in  a  position  of  the  most 
imminent   danger.]:      A   diversion    in    Greece 
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*  Pouqueville,  Regeneration  dc  la  Grece,  v.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  41. 
t  Castera,  Histoire  de  Catharine  II.  v.  ii.  p.  61.     Life  of 
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seemed  tlie  only  measure  to  draw  off  the  at- 
tention afid  forces  of  the  Turks,  and  secure  the 
success  of  tlie  war.  But  whilst  they  consented 
to  the  attempt,  they  did  not  fail  to  point  out 
to  Catharine,  that  an  expedition,  on  a  scale  such 
as  she  meditated,  was  totally  beyond  tlie  means 
of  Russia  ;  tliat  the  expenses  of  supportinfr  the 
army  in  the  South,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and 
devastated  country,  had  already  embarrassed  the 
finances  of  the  nation  ;  that  she  had  neither 
arms,  stores,  nor  tro<i])s  sufficient  for  such  an 
enterprise,  and  that  the  inevitable  result  of  her 
measures,  if  not  conducted  with  greater  mode- 
ration, would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
marine,  the  futile  expenditure  of  enormous 
sums,  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  the  total  de- 
struction of  Greece,  and  the  malediction  of  its 
deluded  and  immolated  inhabitants. 

A  scpiadron,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  a  few  transports,  and 
carrying  twelve  hundred  men,  was  fitted  out 
with  all  expedition,  and  dispatched  precipitately 
from  Cronstadt,  in  the  month  of  September 
1769«  Its  departure  was  expedited  by  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  the  dread  of  the  ports 
being  closed  by  the  frost,  as  well  as  by  a 
rumour  that  the  Greeks  were  absolutely  so 
frantic  for  freedom,  that  their  leaders  feared 
they  could  not  be  restrained  longer  from  revolt, 
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and  that  any  attempt,  unless  supported  by  the  ^^ 
presence  and  co-operation  of  tlie  Russians,  would 
involve  them  in  inevitable  massacre.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  expedition  could  not,  in  conse- 
quence, be  completed  before  its  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, which  it  reached  after  many  difficulties 
and  some  loss.  Here  its  appearance  was  by  no 
means  calcidated  to  excite  favourable  anticipa- 
tions of  its  success.  The  Russian  navy,  which 
had  been  comparatively  neglected  since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  had  made  no  advance 
in  improvement  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Their  vessels  still  retained  the  enormous  sterns 
and  hnnbering  tackle  which  had  been  in  use 
when  the  Czar  conceived  the  first  project  of 
founding  a  marine ;  their  sailors  had  but  little 
expertness  or  practice  in  working  them ;  and  their 
filth  engendered  a  contagion  which  had  already 
swept  away  large  luimbers  of  the  trcx^ps.  In 
the  haste  of  their  departure,  the  antiipiated 
stores  of  the  old  arsenals  had  been  hurried  on 
board,  and  their  artnouries  were  stocked  with 
weapons  of  so  ponderous  and  primitive  a  con- 
struction, as  to  be  of  little  use  in  modern  war- 
fare. The  squadron  was  under  the  direction  of 
Spiritoff,  a  rude,  uneducated  sailor,  who  had 
risen  from  before  the  mast  to  tlie  rank  of 
admiral ;  but  its  real  conduct  was  conJided  to  an 
Englishman,  the  Con)modore  Gregg.     Alexis 
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Orloff  likewise,  though  without  the  slightest 
experience  of  naval  affairs,  had  received  the 
title  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  in  the  Mediterranean  was  ex- 
pected to  take  the  command.  It  had  on  board 
a  number  of  English  seamen,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged by  the  exertions  of  the  Russian  minister, 
M.  Mouskin  Pouskin,  together  with  the  six 
young  sailors  who,  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  been  sent  to  JMalta  for  instruction.  They  had 
returned  some  time  before  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  brought  with  them,  besides  much  valuable 
personal  knowledge,  a  code  of  instructions 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  junior  Knights  of 
St.  Jolm,  containing  directions  connected  with 
every  department  of  the  Turkish  navy,  ports, 
passages,  and  seamanship,  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  attacking  them  to  advantage. 
There  were  besides,  in  each  ship,  a  few  Greeks 
from  the  island  of  Myconi,  whose  inliabitants 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Levant.*  After  a  delay 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  preparations  of  Spiritoff 
were  at  length  completed,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1769  he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.-f 

•  Villemain,  p.  215. 

t  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  27.  Rabbe,  Histoire  de  Rus- 
•ie.  p.  394.  Rulhiere,  vol.  iii.  p.  347.  Life  of  Catharine  If. 
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The  Orloffs,  on  their  departure  from  Venice,  ^^• 
had  visited  the  principal  seaports  of  Italy  witli 
which  they  had  corres|>ondeiice,  still  occupied 
with  the  same  extensive  plan  of  intrigue  and 
preparation.  Some  circumstances  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  occurred  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
exaggerations  and  falsehoods  of  Pappas  Oglou. 
A  deputy  from  the  Mainotes  had  expressed  to 
the  Count  Alexis,  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
jHJople,  excited  by  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the 
Counts  letters,  in  which  he  had  informed  them 
that  the  Czarina  consented  *'  to  receive  them  in 
the  number  of  her  subjects."  Indignant  at  such 
an  insult,  the  independent  warriors  had  sent 
their  representative  to  disclaim  such  a  connec- 
tion, but  to  offer  their  alliance  in  any  measures 
taken  by  Russia  with  reasonable  grounds  of  suc- 
cess, and  at  tlie  same  time  to  urge  upon  the  Or- 
loffsthe  utter  impossibility  of  effecting  anything 
in  Greece  without  the  aid  of  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand foreign  troops.  The  forces  expected  from 
Russia  fell,  unfortunately,  infinitely  short  of  this 
number ;  but  Alexis  and  his  brother,  satisfied 
of  the  justice  of  the  \dews  entertained  by  the 
Mainotes,  used  every  exertion  to  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency. By  means  of  the  sums  advanced  by 
Mnnizzi,  and  their  other  agents,  by  promises 
of  estates  in  Greece  and  lands  in  Russia,  they 
had  enlisted  in  their  service  numbers  of  the 
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Italians,  who  awaited  in  their  several  ports 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  Morea.  Ships  were  engaged 
to  take  on  board  these  recruits,  together  with 
stores  and  ammunition,  with  directions  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  sail  for  Minorca  as 
soon  as  the  arrival  of  Sphitoff 's  squadron  should 
be  announced  at  Port  Mahon.  In  the  interim, 
an  expedition  was  planned  for  the  relief  of  the 
Montenegrins.  A  few  troops  were  sent  under 
the  conduct  of  Russian  officers  to  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Mountains,  where,  after  a  vain  parade 
of  protection  when  there  no  longer  remained  a 
people  to  succour,  they  re-embarked  with  the 
remnant  of  Stepbauo's  followers  and  the  fanatic 
prelate,  who  had  first  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported his  insurrection. 

In  the  Ionian  islands,  the  intrigues  of  Pappas 
Oglou  and  his  agents  had  been  followed  by  the 
most  decided  success,  and  crowds  of  the  inha- 
bitants only  waited  for  the  signal  to  embark  on 
board  the  fleet  of  the  common  deliverer.  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  extent  of  these  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  and  the  ninnber  of  agents 
who  were  entrusted  with  their  management,  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  no  one  individual  had  yet 
breathed  the  secret,  or  given  the  slightest  alarm 
to  the  Ottoman  Court.  Orloff  liad,  in  fact, 
manifested  all  those  talents  essential  to  an  ac- 
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complislied  conspirator,  and  looking  back  at  the  *'^* 
vastness  of  his  transactions  in  a  country  of 
whose  language  he  was  ignorant,  the  number 
of  his  agents,  and  the  extent  of  his  mysterious 
intrigues,  one  scarcely  knows  which  most  to 
admire,  the  tact  and  rapidity  with  whicli  his 
projects  were  realized,  or  tlie  fidelity  which  pre- 
served their  secrecy  so  long  inviolate. 

In  November  1769,  the  first  division  of  Spirit-  No^. 
off's  squadron  arrived  at  Port  Mahon,  where 
provisions  and  supplies  already  awaited  it  Be- 
sides this  port,  Catharine  had  succeeded  in 
securing  those  of  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia  ;  Ve- 
nice declined  any  co-operation  or  assistance, 
and  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta  wovdd  only 
agree  to  receive  the  vessels  of  the  Empress 
three  at  a  time  in  the  harbour  of  La  Valetta.* 
Since  the  departure  of  Spiritoff,  the  military 
ajSairs  of  Russia  had  assumed  a  neiv  aspect ; 
their  armies  had  again  been  successful  in  the 
South ;  the  Turks  had  been  already  totally 
defeated  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Greece  was  no  longer  a  measure  of 
mere  expediency.  The  plan  of  the  ensuing 
campaign  (1770)  was,  however,  laid  dow^n  on 
the  wildest  scale  of  an  ambitious  imagina- 
tion. The  Morea  was  to  be  aroused,  the  Dar- 
danelles forced,  a  Russian  fleet  was  to  descend 

*  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  28. 
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^'^j'  the  montlis  of  the  Don,  one  army  to  cross  the 
Danube,  anotlier  penetrate  Asia  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  Russians,  thus  pouring  from 
every  point,  were  to  unite  beneath  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
and  seat  the  Czarina  on  the  throne  of  the 
East.*  The  Turks,  on  the  first  announcement 
of  the  Baltic  expedition,  had  treated  the^matter 
as  a  literal  impossibility  ;  in  their  gross  geogra- 
phical ignorance,  they  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  a  passage  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  M.  Vergennes, 
the  minister  of  France,  had  wiu-ned  them  of 
their  danger ;  but  with  a  constitutional  distrust 
of  Christian  friendship,  they  overlooked  his 
suggestions.  So  convinced  were  they  of  their 
safety,  that  they  even  dispatched  to  the  Black 
Sea  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and 
some  gallies,  the  last  which  had  remained  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  The  Pacha  of  Candia 
at  length  advised  them  of  their  error,^by  an 
orthodox  announcement  of  the  actual  arrival 
of  Spiritoff ;  but  the  strongest  feeling  [excited 
by  the  communication  was  admiration  of  the 
astrological  abilities  of  M.  Vergennes,  who  they 
now  remembered   had  predicted  his  eoming.f 


*  Rulhiere,  v.  iii.  p.  364.  f  Ruihiere,  v,  iii.  p.  ^88. 
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No  time  was,  however,  to  be  lost,  and  orders  a.d. 
were  issued  to  fit  out  a  fleet  with  all  expedi- 
tion, in  order  to  meet  the  threatening  invasion. 
An  individual,  who  was  destined  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  tlie  future  affairs  of  Turkey, 
was  at  this  time  rising  rapidly  into  distinction 
at  Constantinople-  This  was  Gazi  Hassan,  the 
celebrated  Capitan  Pacha  of  the  Ottoman  navy.* 
Born  in  Persia,  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of 
Turkish  soldiers  during  the  troubles  incident 
on  the  death  of  Nadir  Sliah,  he  spent  his  early 
years  as  a  servant  in  a  caffe  at  Rhodosto,f 
whence  he  joined  a  regiment  raised  by  the 
Sultan's  permission  for  the  service  of  the  Dey 
of  Algiers.  Here  he  rapidly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and    talents,    and  ob- 


•  Tbe  title  of  *•  Gazi,"  (conqurror)^  was  conferred  up- 
on Hdssan  aHer  the  action  at  Tchesme  (of  which  preseal- 
ly)  by  the  Sultan  Mustaplm  III.  Eton,  Survey,  p.  &5, 
Castera,  v.  ii.  p.  69.  An  interesting^  !?l;c(ch  of  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man  i?  inserted  io  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes of  the  '*  Fuiidgrubcn  ties  Orients,  or  Mines  de  I'Orient,'* 
conducted  by  M.  Von  Hammer,  A  brief  but  accurate  ac- 
count of  him,  and  of  the  Russian  expedition,  will  be  likewise 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Hope's  Anastasius,  chap. 
ii.  p.  S6,  &c. ;  and  M.  Rulbiere  has  sketched  his  adventures 
with  much  spirit  and  elegance  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
Histoire  de  Pologne. 

t  Choiseul  Gouflier,  Voyage,  Ac.  v.  ii.  p.  48S. 
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tained  in  a  short  time  high  military  rank,  to- 
getlier  with  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Talimsan, 

A  faction,  excited  against  hun  by  a  relative 
of  tlie  I3ey,  obliged  him  to  seek  jirotection  in 
flight,  and,  abandoning  his  wife  and  children, 
he  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  to  one 
of  the  ports  of  Spain,  where  he  was  hospitably 
protected  by  Chai-les  IIL  He  subsequently 
passed  over  to  Naples,  and  being  furnished 
with  credentials  from  Ferdinand  IV.  to  his 
minister  at  the  Porte,  he  ventured  in  1760  to 
retiu-n  to  Constantinople.  He  had  scarcely 
landed,  when  he  was  denounced  by  the  agent 
of  his  old  enemy,  and  placed  under  innnediate 
arrest.  The  influence  of  the  ambassador  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  sufficient,  however,  to  pro- 
cure his  release,  and  prevent  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  which,  besides  plate  and  jewels, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  !^0,000  zechins.  By 
the  agency  of  some  private  friends,  he  was 
quickly  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultan  ; 
his  quarrel  with  tlie  Dey  of  Algiers  was  ad- 
justed ;  his  family  was  brought  from  Talim- 
san to  the  capital;  and  Hassan  himself  was 
honoured  with  the  command  of  a  frigate  of 
fifty  gims.*  In  1768  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral,  wlien  he  rendered  essential 
•  Mem.  Miues.  de  lOrient,  p.  3. 
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services  to  ]Vf ustafa,  by  the  improvement  whicli  j'^-^- 
he  effected  in  the  Ottoman  marine,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  was  in 
the  most  pitiable  state  of  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion. When  the  alarm  was  given  of  the  ap- 
proach of  OrlofF,  all  eyes  turned  upon  Hassan 
as  their  only  reliance  in  so  serious  an  emer- 
gency. Constantinople  was  totally  unprotect- 
ed, nor  did  there  exist  either  stores,  funds,  or 
seamen,  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet.  Hassan, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  commenced  fitting 
out  a  squadron  of  twenty  vessels  in  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  with  these  and  the  assistance  ex- 
pected from  Algiers,  Barbary,  and  Alexandria, 
it  was  hoped  that  an  effectual  head  could  still 
be  made  against  the  audacious  Muscovites.* 

In  the  begiiming  of  February,  Spiritoff  sail- 
ed from  Minorca;  his  squadron  was  separated 
into  two  divisions.  One,  under  the  command  of 
Gregg,  shaped  its  course  towards  Sardinia,  where 
it  was  to  be  met  by  the  Count  Alexis  and  Pap- 
pas  Oglou,  and  was  thence  to  drop  do^vn  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  and  receive  on  board  the 
recruits,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  various 
agents  of  Russia.  The  other,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Feodor,  who  had  joined  Spiritoff  at 
Mahon,  steered  for  Malta,  where  he  proposed 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  and  where 

•  Mein.  MiticB  de  I'Onenl,  p.  6  ;   RuHuere,  v.  vii.  y.  388. 
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mo     **^  likewise  expected  to  receive  efficient  assist- 
ance from  the  Kiiights.     So  far,  however,  from 
this  being  the  case,  he  was  refused  admission  to 
either  hnrbour  by  the  Grand  Master,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs,  and  forced  to  proceed 
alone  to  the  IVIorea.     The  Turkish  inhabitants, 
in  tJie  mean  time,  had  heard  some  indistinct 
rumours  of  the  intended  revolt,  and,  under  tlie 
influence  of  this  panic,  had  massacred  a  party  of 
Zaccuniote  peasants,  who  were  quietly  return- 
ing from  a  fair  at  Patrass,  but  whom  their  ima- 
gination had  converted  into  an  army  of  rebels.* 
They  had  been  alarmed,  too,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  vessel  of  war,f  which  had  been  seen  for 
some  weeks  mysteriously  hovering  about  the 
islands  on  the  western  coast ;  but  in  their  ter- 
ror, they  took  no  decided  steps  for  their  preser- 
vation, and   the   consternation    and   confusion 
was  universal  throughout  the  peninsula,  when, 

Ftb.28,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1770,  the  squadron 
of  Feodor  Orloff  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Vitylo.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Feodor 
was  waited  upon  by  the  two  brothers,  Mauro- 
michali.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  urged 
them  to  active  exertion  ;  they  had  entered  into 
no  engagements,  and  they  persisted  in  demand- 


I 


♦  Hope's  Anastasius,  v.  r.  c,  ii.  p.  27. 
t  That  which  I  have  mentioned  as  ha\ing  been  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Moutenegro.  (ant.  p.  310,  322.) 
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ing  the  direct  authority  of  the  Empress,  ere 
they  embarked  in  so  perilous  an  enterprise. 
Feodor,  confounded  by  theii*  coohiess,  attempt- 
ed to  bring  them  to  tenns,  by  exhibiting  the 
counterfeit  document,  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  by  Pappas  Oglou.  But  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds  when  they  saw 
this  audacious  forgery :  it  explained  at  once 
the  nefarious  delusion  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  both  parties ;  and  they  unhesitatingly 
avowed  to  Orloff  their  despair  and  disapproval 
of  the  attempt.  Nor  was  their  opinion  more 
favourable  on  coming  to  learn  the  extent  of 
Feotlor's  annament,  when,  instead  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  abundance  of  arms,  which  they 
had  been  led  to  expect,  five  hundred  Rus- 
sian soldiers  were  landed  at  Porto  Vitylo,  to- 
gether with  a  few  cases  of  muskets,  whicli, 
from  their  primitive  construction,  might  have 
passed  as  the  models  of  the  first  inventors  of 
fire-arms. 

They  abandoned  at  once  all  ideas  of  a  poli- 
tical nature  ;  but,  observing  Feodor  finn  in  his 
determination  to  proceed,  they  at  length  con- 
sented to  co-operate  with  him,  induced  by  tlie 
reflection  that  this  commencement  of  hostilities 
had  already  compromised  them  with  their 
ruJers,  but  chiefly  by  the  hopes  of  Turkish 
plunder,  and  the  certainty,  under  all  reverses. 
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of  a  secure  retreat  in  tlieir  savage  mountains.* 
They  directed  his  attention  to  the  immediate 
reduction  of  Coron,  which  was  in  no  condition 
for  defence ;  but  a  fortnight  was  consumed 
ere  the  vessels  liad  been  thoroughly  discharged, 
and  galliots  dispatched  to  collect  the  succours 
promised  by  the  islanders.  During  this  inter- 
val, no  symptoms  of  co-operation  whatever  had 
been  manifested  by  the  Moreots ;  the  system 
of  agitation  had  in  fact  been  partial  and  incom- 
plete; there  was  no  general  union  or  under- 
standing throughout  the  peninsula;  and  even 
those  who  were  most  deeply  imphcated  in  the 
intrigues  of  Pappas  Oglou  remained  totally  in- 
active, in  the  firm  reliance  that  the  Russians 
were  sufficiently  powerful  of  themselves  to 
effect  the  revolution.  The  sight  of  the  mise- 
rable force  of  Fcodor  was  not  likely  to  establish 
confidence,  or  arouse  their  ardour.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  protested  to  them  that  he  was 
merely  tlie  advance-guard  of  a  powerfid  expe- 
dition, and  that  he  daily  awaited  the  arrival  of 
his  brother,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail :  in  vain 
the  Montenegrin  Bishop  bore  the  cross  through- 
out the  coasts  of  Maina,  and  called  tlie  Greeks 
to  arms ;  the  Moreots,  disappointed  in  the 
strength  of  their  deliverers,  conscious  of  their 
own  imbecility,  and  overpowered  by  the  no 

•  Dufey,  iUgun^ralion,  &c.  v.  i.  c.  ir,  p.  16. 
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velty  of  their  situation,  hung  back  in  alarm,  ^,ij- 
and  left  all  to  the  management  of  the  Russians. 
Benaki,  the  enthusiastic  colleague  of  Pappas 
Oglou,  was  equally  mortified  and  alarmed  by 
this  pitiful  accomplishment  of  the  magnificent 
promises  which  had  been  held  out  to  him.  His 
exertions,  like  those  of  the  rest,  were  paralyzed 
by  terror ;  he  sent  a  few  hundred  miserable 
recruits  to  the  head-quarters  of  OrlofF,  but  re- 
served the  main  body  of  his  retainers  for  the 
arrival  of  Alexis,  when  he  hoped  to  boldly 
fling  aside  the  mask.  He  ventured  likewise  to 
visit  the  camp  in  person,  and,  by  his  advice, 
the  forces  there  collected  were  divided  into 
three  detachments,  two  of  which  received  the 
pompous  titles  of  the  Eastern  and  Wcsteni 
Legions  of  Sparta.*  The  first,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  young  Myconiot  sailor,  named  Psa- 
ros,  was  to  penetrate  the  eastern  district  of  the 
Morea,  and  assemble  the  Mainotes ;  the  other, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  Greeks  and  a 
few  Russians,  was  to  march  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  co-operate  with  the  peasantrj^  of 
the  western  coast;  Feodor  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  four  hundred  Russians,  Sclavo- 

•  Voltaire  Correspondence  de  I'lmperatrlce  de  Rusdie, 
lett.  xliii.  -  May,  177U.  This  letter  contaios  the  substance 
of  a  bulletin  from  Feodor  Orloff  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
troops,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  diplomatic  exaggeration. 
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^jP-  iiians,  Mainotes,  and  Montenegrins,  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Coron,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  Turks 
and  Dulcigniots.* 

The  western  legion,  under  the  command  of 
a  Russian  officer,  having  taken  possession  of 
Calaniata^  after  a  feigned  defence  by  Benaki, 
penetrated  into  Messenia,  massacring  and  plun- 
dering in  every  direction  the  unfortunate  Turks. 
They  reached  the  little  town  of  Arcadia,  which 
was  surrendered  by  its  garrison,  on  the  tenns 
of  being  transported  to  the  Archipelago ;  and 
here,  after  the  departure  of  its  defenders,  they 
established  their  head-quarters.  Psaros,  with 
his  little  band,  having  traversed  without  oppo- 
sition the  defiles  of  Maina,  and  swelled  the 
number  of  his  troops  by  the  accession  of  the 
peasantry,  plundered  the  towns  of  Fassava  and 
Bardounia,  and  descended  with  his  forces  into 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Hence  he  advanced 
to  Misitra,  the  capital  of  modern  Laceda?raon. 
The  Turks,  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Russian  uniform,  which  was  borne  by  a  portion 
of  his  followers,  retreated  precipitately  to  the 
citadel  on  his  approach,  and,  after  a  brief  ne- 
gotiation, surrendered  to  him  the  city.  The 
plunder  and  massacre  was  then  commenced  by 
the  Mainotes ;  but  the  firmness  of  Psaros  having 

*  Annual  Regiat.  1770,  p.  SO;   VilteEnaia,  p.  220. 
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repressed  their  intemperance,  he  assembled  the 
prehites  and  proestoi,  formed  them  into  a  senate 
for  the  government  of  the  town,  received  into 
his  pay  about  three  thousand  Greeks,  who  had 
descended  from  the  hills,  and  assumed  himself 
the  supreme  command,  in  the  name  of  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  Catharine  IL* 

The  peninsula  was  now,  from  north  to  south, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  agitation  ;  but 
beyond  those  conquests  which  had  been  made 
by  tlie  actual  presence  of  the  Russians,  no  de- 
cisive movements  had  yet  taken  place  in  theh- 
favour,  and  the  Turks,  though  terrified  beyond 
measure,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  interior 
of  the  Morea.  The  greater  portion  of  them 
had  fled  for  protection  to  Tripolizza,  where,  by 
the  directions  of  the  Pacha,  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves,  till  the  arrival  of  a  body  of 
Albanian  mercenaries,  who  were  daily  expected 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  Pacha  him- 
self, who  had  been  Grand  Vizier  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Russian  war,  and  deposed 
in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  its  being 
entered  upon,  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Na- 
poli  di  Romania,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  Greece,  where  he  proposed  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  from  the  Dardanelles. 
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The  siege  of  Coron  had  quickly  been  turned 
into  a  blockade.  The  Turks  in  the  citadel  liad 
complete  possession  of  all  the  fortifications,  and 
the  Greeks,  whose  dwellings  were  within  range 
of  their  cannon,  were  prevented  from  giving 
any  assistance  to  Feodor.  His  troops  had 
tlirown  up  a  few  trifling  batteries,  but  these 
were  not  sufficiently  provided  with  artillery ; 
and  the  squadron  who  had  cast  anchor  in  the 
roads,  was  so  badly  manned,  that,  instead  of 
affording  any  co-operation,  they  were  obliged 
to  moor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortress.  The  Turks,  unalanned  by  all  these 
feeble  operations,  rested  quietly  in  their  quar- 
ters, and  contented  themselves  by  discharging 
each  morning  a  single  round  of  cannon,  which 
they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  cover  of  the 
night  to  load  without  exposure. 

The  news  of  the  Russian  expedition  had  in- 
duced a  few  speculators  to  fit  out  some  store- 
ships  for  the  supply  of  the  belligerents.  One 
of  these  being  informed  of  the  siege  of  Coron, 
entered  tlie  bay  in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  his 
cargo ;  but  seeing  the  Russian  squadron  riding 
at  anchor,  the  troops  quartered  on  the  shore; 
and  the  fortress  all  quiet,  they  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  Turks  had  capitidated.  They 
in  consequence  bore  away  without  coniniuni- 
cating,  and  circulated  in  every  direction  the  re- 
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port  of  the  fall  of  Coron,      Tliis  intelligence    a.i>. 

,        .     „  ^  1770. 

seemed  to  infuse  some  confidence  into  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Missolongbi, 
wliich  contained  but  four  Ottoman  families,  in- 
dependently of  the  officers  of  the  government, 
took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  they 
gave  the  Turks  due  notice  of  their  intentions, 
and  facilitated  their  escape  from  the  town.* 
The  primates  then  assembled  the  citizens,  took 
every  possible  precaution  for  their  defence,  seiz- 
ed on  Anatolico,  a  little  fortified  island  in  the 
laginies  before  Missolonghi,  and  sent  to  Feodor 
to  place  themselves  under  his  command,  and 
entreat  the  protection  of  a  single  vessel,  of 
which  they  offered  to  furnish  the  equipment. 
The  hihabitants  of  Athens  and  Corinth  wanted 
but  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  flag  in  the 
gulfs  of  Salamis  or  Corinth,  to  rise  against  tlieir 
rulers,  occupy  the  isthmus,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  Morea  and  the  Turks 
of  Northern  Greece.  The  Thessalians  in  like 
manner  demanded  eagerly  the  supply  of  arms, 
which  was  to  have  been  dispatched  for  them  to 
Volo;  and  the  Cyclades,  andCandia  in  particular, 
waited  only  for  the  command  of  the  Russians, 

■  to   make   a  general    uprising  in  their  favour, 

■  Above  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Zante,  Cephalo- 
I      nia,  and  the  other  Ionian  islands,  manifested  the 

K  •  Annual  Re<^»ter,  1770,  p.  20  ;  Villeroain,  p.  222. 
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^•^-  most  enthusiastic  ardour  in  the  cause.  No  pro- 
clamation, no  force,  of  the  \'enetians,  could  re- 
strain them ;  they  assumed  the  luiiform  of  the 
Empress,  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  on 
their  coasting  craft,  and  landing  on  the  ^loreot 
shores,  attacked  the  Turks  with  resistless  fury. 
They  attempted  the  reduction  of  Patras,  and 
having  occupied  the  town,  drove  the  Turkish 
troops  and  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle;*  and  they  took  possession,  without  a 
contest,  of  Gastouni,  a  trading  village  opposite 
Zante,  which  they  immediately  sent  to  surren- 
der to  Feodor. 

Two  months  had  now  been  disgracefully  con- 
sumed in  the  attempt  to  reduce  tlie  unimpor- 
tant citadel  of  Coron ;  and  so  exclusively  had 
it  occupied  the  attention  of  Orloff,  that  he 
could  answer  the  demands  of  the  Greeks  for 
supplies  only  by  promises  and  bravado.  He 
had  in  vain  urged  his  soldiers  to  attempt  a  ge- 
neral assault ;  they  w^ere  inadequate  to  the 
effort :  he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  an  entrance 
by  driving  a  mine  under  the  walls  ;  his  design 
was  discovered,  and  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  dis- 
persed his  engineers,  and  thoroughly  destroyed 
their  works.  The  Greeks  at  last,  disgusted 
with  the  delays  and  weakness  of  their  libe- 
rators,  reproached  them  openly  with  their  in-       J 

•  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  31  ;  Vilteraain,  p.  29 
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efficiency  ;  mutual  recriminations  ensued  :  the 
Russians  cliarged  them  with  deceit  in  magni- 
fying the  resources  of  the  country  ;  the  Greeks 
upbraided  them  with  falsehood  in  exaggerating 
the  vastness  of  their  preparations.  Mauro  JMi- 
chali  at  length  told  Feodor  boldly,  that  he  was 
only  destroying  the  houses  of  the  Greeks  ;  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  attacking  a 
Turkish  strongliold  ;  that  he  would  follow  uo 
advice,  and  was  merely  ruining  the  IMoreots, 
without  injuring  their  oppressors.  The  Rus- 
sian retorted  with  insult  arul  invective.  Mau- 
ro Michali  replied,  that  had  he  under  his  com- 
mand the  whole  hosts  of  the  Czarina,  he  was 
still  but  the  slave  of  a  woman :  "  As  for  me," 
said  he,  *'  I  am  the  chieftain  of  a  free  people; 
and,  were  I  the  last  descendant  of  my  race,  my 
life  would  be  more  valuable  than  thine."  *  At 
this  alarming  crisis,  the  first  division  of  the 
long-expected  squadron  of  Alexis  cast  anchor 
in  tlie  bay  of  Vitylo,  and  for  a  little  retarded 
the  dispersion  of  the  Mainotc  troops.  Feodor, 
wearied  with  the  protracted  siege  of  Coron,  re- 
solved to  attempt  some  new  enter})rise,  and  a 
portion  of  this  seasonable  reinforcement  was 
dispatched  to  the  attack  of  Navarino,  under 
the  command  of  General  Harmibal,  son  to  an 
African  slave  of  Peter  I.     The  Turks,  on  their 
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^■^  first  approach,  capitulated  without  opposition  ; 
they  were  transported  in  an  English  vessel  to 
Candia,  and  the  Russians  remained  masters  of 
the  fortress  and  the  most  secure  harhour  in  the 
IMorea.* 

Apr.23.     On  the  23d  of  April,  Alexis  OrlofF  cast  an- 
chor with  his  remaining  detachment  in  the  bay 
of  Coron  ;  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Russians 
then  amounted  to  six  vessels  of  sixty  guns,  four 
frigates  of  twenty,  two  armed  transports,  and 
about  eight  hundred  soldiers.     He  resolved  at 
once  on  abandoning  the  profitless  blockade,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  troops  and  fleet  to  move 
toward   Navarino.      The    unfortunate   Greeks 
of  the  place,  on  the  first  intimation  of  his  de- 
parture, rushed  in  crowds  to  the  shores  of  the 
gulf,  and  implored  the  Russians  not  to   leave 
them  unprotected  to  their  fate.     Alexis  could 
only  consent  to  receive  a  portion  of  them  on 
board  the  fleet ;  the  remainder,  with  their  wives 
and  little  ones,  followed  on  foot  the  track  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  abandoned  their  dwell- 
ings to  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  who,  immediately 
on  their  departure,  completed  tlie  demolition 
and  ruin  of  Coron.     Alexis  now  resolved  to 
alter  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  overrun 
the   interior,   before    attempting  farther  con- 
quests on  the  coast ;  and  Pappas  Oglou  and  his 
•  Villemain,  p.  223. 
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emissaries  were  again  dispatclied  to  rouse  the  ^  jj* 
peasantry,  and  announce  his  approach.  Psaros, 
who  still  remained  inactive  at  Misitra,  received 
orders  to  march  with  all  his  forces  upon  Tripo- 
Uzza,  where  a  communication  had  been  already 
opened  with  the  archbishop  and  primates  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  in  order  to  repau*  the  disgrace 
incurred  before  Coron,  Prince  Dolgorouki  was 
dispatched  from  Navarino  with  a  tliousand 
Russians,  Montenegrins,  Mainotes,  and  Messe- 
nians,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town  of  Modon  ;♦  but 
the  fortress  was  gallantly  defended  by  eight 
hundred  Janissaries,  and  its  reduction  promised 
to  be  as  tedious  and  difficult  an  attempt  as  that 
which  had  been  just  abandoned. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  issuing  from  the  Darda- 
nelles, had  in  the  mean  time  appeared  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  JJulcig- 
niots  and  Albanians  were  already  advanced  to 
the  isthmus.  A  piU'ty  of  the  former,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  I>epanto, 
had  witnessed  the  preparations  of  the  Misso- 
longhiots  for  flight.  Their  entreaties  for  as- 
sistaJice  having  been  disregarded  by  Feodor, 
and  the  defences  of  the  town  being  inadequate 
to  their  protection,  they  had  resolved  on  aban- 
doning  their   homes   to  the  advancing  Alba- 

•  Pouquenlle,  Regeneration,  Sec.  v.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  44  ;  Dufcy 
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nians,  and  escaping  to  the  Ionian  islands.  They 
had  stowed  their  property  on  board  thirty  small  i 
vessels,  and  were  on  the  point  of  departure*  I 
when  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Didcigniots,  in| 
their  boats,  suspended  their  intentions.  For 
seven  days  they  resisted  successfully  the  attacks 
of  these  plunderers,  who  finally  drew  off  on  an 
expedition  to  surprise  Patras.  Then,  embark- 
ing in  their  small  craft,  one  portion  of  them 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  Venetian  islands,  but 
the  otlier  having  taken  refuge  in  Anatolico, 
were  a  few  days  after  besieged,  overpowered, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  capitulation,  butchered 
by  the  Albanians.  The  Dnlcigniots  entered 
Patras  oti  the  night  of  Good-Friday,  when  the 
Greeks  were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  fes- 
tival in  their  churches;  they  were  joined  by 
the  Turks  who  had  retired  to  the  fortress,  and 
pouring  through  the  streets,  they  slaughtered, 
with  indiscriminate  fury,  the  unarmed  and  itsto- 
nished  Greeks.  A  few  only  escaped  in  some 
Zantiot  boats,  and  the  remainder  who  survived, 
betook  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains. 

The  Albanians,  who  had  been  expected  by 
the  Pacha,  airived  at  length  at  the  isthmus,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  under  the  command  of 
the  Pacha  of  Bosnia,  They  entered  Corinth 
without  opposition,   and,  forming   themselves 
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into  two  divisions,  one  penetrated  the  north  of 
the  IMorea  to  the  district  of  Patras,  where  they 
committed  tlie  grossest  atrocities;  whilst  tlie 
second  advanced  with  all  expedition  to  the 
assistance  of  Tripolizza.  They  reached  it  but 
a  few  hours  after  Psaros  and  his  legion,  who, 
iiaving  dragged  a  few  cannons  through  the 
mountains,  were  busily  occupied  in  throwing 
up  batteries  to  commence  the  assault.  The 
Turks,  on  the  first  appearance  of  their  allies, 
sallied  s\vord  in  hand  from  tlie  gates,  united 
with  the  Albanians,  and  rushed  furiously  on 
the  assailants.  The  Moreots  fled  on  the  first 
onset,  their  batteries  were  forced  and  demo- 
lished, and  the  Russians,  almost  to  a  man,  were 
slaughtered  on  the  spot.*  Three  thousand 
Greeks,  of  every  age  and  sex,  fell  in  the  action, 
or  w^ere  sacrificed  in  the  indiscriminate  but- 
chery which  ensued  ;  and  the  archbishop  and 
others,  sus|>ected  of  correspondence  with  OrlofF, 
were  executed,  by  order  of  the  Pacha.  The 
Ottoman  troops,  who  now  amounted  to  six 
thousand,  encamped  without  the  walls,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  their  fleet  at  Napoti  di  Romania, 
whence  they  proposed  marching  upon  Navarino, 
Misitra,  and  Modon,  and  cutting  off*  the  residue 
of  the  invading  army;  whilst  Hassan,  with  his 
squadron,  should  obstruct  their  escape  by  sea. 
*  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  51  ;  Villemaio,  p.  224. 
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The  crisis  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  had  at 
length  arrived  ;  detachments  from  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  were  spreading  in  all  directions  death 
and  devastation,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
as  well  those  who  had  disclaimed  a  connexion 
with  the  revolt,  as  those  who  had  been  seduced 
by  the  representations  of  the  Russians,  were 
every  where  plundered  and  put  to  the  sword. 
Too  lately  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
delusion,  those  who,  in  the  first  ardour  for  free- 
dom, had  joined  the  standard  of  Feodor,  now 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  invaders,  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  the  islands,  or  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  ravines  of  the  mountains;  and 
Alexis  was  left  at  Navariiio  with  no  other  ad- 
herents than  the  remnant  of  the  Russians,  the 
children,  the  women,  and  the  old  men  who  had 
fled  from  Coron,  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  few 
IMainotes  who  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Benaki.  Such  was  the  destitute  situation  of 
affairs,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
May,  a  second  squadron,  whicli  had  sailed  from 
Cronstadt  in  tlie  October  previous,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Elphin stone,  cast  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Vitylo,  and  landed  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  troops  and  marines,* 

The  equipment  of  this  expedition  had  been 
attended  with  much  delay  and  difficulty ;  El- 
•  Castera^  v.  ii.  p.  68. 
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phinstone  had  to  struggle  with  all  the  fears  ^•^• 
and  prejudices  of  uneducated  and  unskilful 
sailors,  and  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  his  officers,  which 
prompted  them  to  thwart  the  authority  of  a 
stranger.  One  vessel  of  sixty-four  giuis  had 
deserted  him  shortly  after  saihng  from  Russia, 
and  a  frigate  was  lost  through  unskilful  ma- 
nagement in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  After  win- 
tering and  provisioning  in  England,  he  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of  April.  His  ap* 
pearance  off  Vitylo  was  enthusiastically  hailed 
by  the  Mainotes,  who  supplied  him  plentifully 
with  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  and  urged 
him  to  send  with  all  expedition  a  detachment 
of  his  forces  to  Misitra,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  Psaros,  who  had  retreated  thither 
after  his  defeat  under  Tripolizza.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  complying  with  their  request,  when 
a  dispatch  from  Psaros  informed  him,  that  the 
fleet  of  tlie  Capitan  Pacha  had  been  discovered 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  steering  for 
the  Morea,  and  the  news  being  ahnost  simul- 
taneously confirmed  by  a  Greek  cruiser,  who 
came  to  anchor  at  Vitylo,  he  sent  a  courier 
to  Orloff  to  announce  his  intentiotis,  and  de- 
mand a  reinforcement,  and  the  same  day  set 
Mul  for  tlie  Gulf  of  Argos,  to  meet  the  Turkish 
squadron. 


fne  division  of  ten  sail  ha 
the  tribute,  and  repress  the 
islanders ;  and  of  the  remain 
dis])atched  with  ammunition^ 
the   fortress   of  Napoli,  wlii 
six  awaited  their  return  at  tl 
Gulf,  whence  tliey  were  topr 
to  the  relief  ot'  Navarino.* 

They  had   formed   their  ju 
proceeding     on    their    course, 
nK>rning  of  the  <24tli  of  May, 
oft'    Cape   St.    Angelo    by   El 
promptly  attacked  in  his  own 
ship  of  the  Capitan  Paelia. 
ensued,  which  terminated  by  t 
retreating  beneath   the    fortres 
Romania.     Here  tliey  were  af 
the  Russians  the  following  di 
any  decisive  success;  nor  wol 
summoned  courage   to  advanc 
trenchment  beneath  the 
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The  Russian  captains,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
become  alarmed  for  their  safety,  on  contrasting 
their  own  numbers  with  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  sent  a  message  to  Elphin- 
stone,  that  if  lie  did  not  immediately  retreat 
from  the  bay,  they  would  themselves  abandon 
him,  and  repair  to  join  Orloff'  at  Navarino.* 
This  intimation  decided  him ;  he  weighed  an- 
chor without  delay,  and  steered  for  the  South, 
followed  by  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  who  got 
under  weigh  at  the  same  time. 

On  Sunday,  3rd  of  June,  he  encountered  Spi- 
ritoff  and  Feodor,  in  the  Gulf  of  Kolokytliia, 
with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  of 
twenty  gims.  They  had  that  day  taken  on  board 
at  Vitylo  the  troops  which  had  been  landed  by 
Klphinstone  on  the  21st,  and  which,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Jlisitra,  had  halted  after  advan- 
cing about  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  and 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Alexis  to  inform  him 
of  their  destitute  condition,  without  provisions 
or  support  from  the  inhabitants.  By  the  di- 
rections of  Orlott',  who  was  himself  in  a  similar 
state  of  panic  and  alarm,  they  retreated  towards 
the  shore,  to  await  the  return   of  their  ships, 
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*  This  fact,  and  several  others  indicative  of  the  mutioous 
condition  of  the  Russian  navy^  are  related  in  a  short  Narrative 
of  the  Expedition,  written  by  one  of  the  English  officers  on 
board  Etphinstone's  squadron. — Lond.  8vo,  1772. 
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yj?t>  **  loaded  witli  the  execrations  of  the  few  Greeks 
who  had  joined  them,  and  who  now  fled  in 
despair  to  the  mountains."* 

It  had  not  been  decided,  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  two  Admirals  from  Russia,  wliich 
was  to  assume  the  supreme  command  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Elphinstone, 
on  uniting  his  division  with  that  of  Spiritoff, 
now  offered  to  place  himself  under  his  direction; 
but  this,  by  the  advice  of  Feodor,  was  declined. 
Spiritoff  struck  his  flag,  and  the  entire  squadron 
proceeded  under  the  conduct  of  Elphinstone  to 
seek  for  Hassan  and  the  Turkish  fleet.  They 
came  up  with  him  the  following  morning,  in 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Hydra  from 
the  main,  and  Elphinstone  hung  out  his  signals 
for  a  general  pursuit.  To  his  surprise  however, 
though  repeated  three  times,  they  were  unan- 
swered by  Spiritoff;  and  at  length,  about  sunset, 
he  advanced  alone,  and  commenced  the  attack 
on  the  Turkish  Unc :  a  brief  cannonade  ensued, 
and  Giaffir,  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance, 
sheered  off,  followed  by  his  whole  fleet,  which 
steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  Archipelago. 

The  appearance  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  off  the 
coast  was  the  signal   for  the  Turks  and  Alba- 
nians to  recommence  their  atrocities,  and  eight 
•  Narrative  of  the  Russian  Expedition,  &c.  p.  3C, 
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thousand  of  them  descended  at  once  into  the 
plain  of  Coron  by  the  pass  of  Nisi.  A  narrow 
defile  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village  had  been 
occupied  by  four  hundred  Mainotes,  under  the 
command  of  Joanni  Mauro  Michali,  who  had 
previously  abandoned  Orloff  in  disgust.  In  this 
dilemma,  however,  his  natural  generosity  rose 
above  his  feelings  of  resentment :  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  destruction  of  the  liussians  was  inevit- 
able, should  they  await  the  approach  of  a  force 
so  overwhelming ;  and,  calculating  that  the  Al- 
banians would  lose  no  time  in  falling  upon 
Navarino,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Alexis,  to  say 
that  his  exertions  were  again  at  his  service, 
and  that  he  was  willing  either  to  join  him  in 
person  in  his  present  difficulties,  should  he 
resolve  on  resisting  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  or 
to  remain  where  he  stood,  and,  by  disputing 
the  pass,  give  the  Kussians  time  to  escape  on 
board  their  fleet.  Ere  an  answer  could  arrive, 
the  defile  was  beset  by  five  thousand  Albanians. 
His  band  of  warriors  %vcre  slowly  dispersed  or 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Joanni  himself,  with  his  last 
four-and-twenty  followers,  was  besieged  in  a 
house  where  they  had  retired  for  refuge.  Here 
he  defended  himself  for  three  days  against 
every  assaidt,  till,  his  companions  being  slain, 
the  Turks  in  despair  set  lire  to  the  house,  and 
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^.D.  were  surprised  to  see  merely  a  wounded  old 
man  and  a  child  issue  from  its  ruins — it  was 
Joanni  and  his  son. 

The  Turks  now  spread  like  a  torrent  over 
Maina,  strewing  its  plains  with  carcases ;  and, 
being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Coron,  attacked 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  greater  number  of  the 
Russian  troops  who  were  laying  siege  to  the 
fortress  of  Modon.  About  two  hundred  who 
escaped  fled  with  precipitancy  to  Navarino,  and 
abandoned  to  the  enemy  thirty-eight  cannon, 
four  field-pieces,  and  two  mortars. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  was  now  beset  by 
vast  multitudes  of  the  deluded  and  fugitive 
Greeks,  who  in  vain  claimed  from  OrlofF  food 
or  protection.  As  the  Albanians  advanced 
upon  them,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed, 
whilst  the  air  resounded  with  their  mournful 
cries  for  shelter  from  their  murderers.  Orloff 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty ;  and,  on  the  near 
approach  of  their  enemies,  the  devoted  wretches 
rushed  towards  the  shore,  and  crowded  into  a 
few  boats  that  lay  beneath  the  town,  which 
sunk  with  their  numbers,  ere  they  had  gained 
a  few  yards  from  the  beach.  About  four  or 
five  thousand  succeeded  by  a  circuitous  path  in 
gaining  the  little  island  of  Sphacteria,  which 
forms  the  western  defence  of  the  harbour ;  and 
here,  seated  on  a  barren  rock,  beneath  a  bum- 
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ing  sun,  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  floathig  on 
the  waves  around  them,  without  food,  shelter, 

I  or  protection,  they  saw  the  Russians  embark 
on  board  their  fleet,  and,  sailing  from  the  har- 
bour, abandon  them  to  their  fate.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Benaki  and  Pappas  Oglou  opposed 
this  disgracefid  retreat,  and  represented  to  Or- 
loff  that  all  was  not  yet  hopeless  :  in  vain  they 
urged  him  to  await  the  issue  of  the  naval  en- 

I  gagement,  the  result  of  which  was  hourly  expect- 
ed :  he  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance — the  sick 
and  the  wounded,  sonic  hundreds  of  Grecian 
troops,  with  their  primates,  and  the  bishops  of 
Coron,  Modon,  and  Fatras,  were  hastily  forced 
on  board,  and  Alexis  proceeded  in  search  of 
Spiritoff  and  Elphinstone,*  Had  he  remained 
but  a  few  days  longer,  and  defended  Navarino 
against  the  assault  of  the  Albanians,  the  result 
of  the  campaign  might  have  been  far  different. ; 
and  the  Turks,  unsupported  by  their  fleet, 
would  have  had  but  little  confidence  in  a  grasid 
attack  upon  the  Kiissian  forces,  entrenched  as 
they  were  in  a  formidiible  fortress,  and  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite  for  defence.  Re- 
inforcements, likewise,  had  been  raised  for  him 
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•  ViUeraain,  p.  227.  Pappas  Oglou  abortly  after  died  at 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  and  Benaki,  forced  in 
his  old  age  to  abandon  his  home,  his  wealth,  and  his  chil- 
dren, wore  out  the  feeble  thread  of  his  existence  in  Russia. 
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riots  had  by  no  means  abandoned  their  en- 
thusiasm in  tlic  cause ;  and  a  body  of  palli- 
karis,  amounting  to  tliree  or  foiu'  hundred  men, 
were  abeady  on  tlieir  march  to  liis  assistance, 
under  the  command  of  Androuzos,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Klefts  of  Livadia.  When 
this  gallant  little  band,  after  braving  all  perils, 
had  gained  the  south  of  the  Morea,  they  were 
thunderstruck  to  find  the  Russians  departed, 
the  Mainotes  dispersed,  the  Greeks  in  despair, 
and  the  Albanians  masters  of  every  fortress  and 
defile.*  Androuzos  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  force  a  passage  tlirough  the  midst  of  these 
miscreants  back  to  his  native  mountains.  He 
returned  boldly  to  Tripolizza,  and,  presuming 
on  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  no  active  part 
in  the  revolt,  he  demanded  a  passport  from  the 
Pacha  for  himself  and  his  companions.  His 
request  was  granted,  but  not  till  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  his  ever  reaching 
Livadia.  Constantly  on  his  guard,  and  alive 
to  suspicion,  he  arrived,  after  encountering  nu- 
merous dangers,  by  circuitous  routes,  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  an  ambuscade  of 
several  thousand  Turks  were  stationed  to  inter- 
cept his  farther  progress.     Attacked  unawares 

•  Villemain,  p.  227  ;   Faiiriel,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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by  these,  he  succeeded  in  retreating  to  a  fa-  ^'^• 
vourable  position,  and  suddenly  wheeling  round 
upon  his  pursuers,  he  drove  them  again  to  their 
concealment.  He  next  shaped  his  course  to 
the  west,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lc- 
panto,  ill  the  hope  of  reaching  Patras,  and 
effecting  his  escape  to  the  Ionian  Islands :  but 
the  continued  assaults  and  harassment  of  his 
enemies  rendered  his  march  one  protracted 
combat.  Night  and  day  his  sufferings  were 
unremitting ;  sleep  was  impossible ;  and  the 
only  provisions  of  his  famishing  followers  were 
the  precarious  forage  of  their  route,  or  such  as 
they  could  wrest  immediately  from  their  discom- 
fited foes.  At  length,  after  nine  days  of  un- 
j>aralleled  endurnnce,  his  band  arrived,  exhaust- 
ed and  perishing,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little 
town  of  Vostizza.  Here  they  w^re  surrounded 
by  their  pursuers,  and,  in  spite  of  their  weak- 
ness, they  maintained  their  position  for  three 
successive  days,  without  rest,  food,  or  sleep. 
On  the  fourth,  by  the  advice  of  Androuzos, 
they  mustered  their  remaining  energies  for  one 
final  and  decisive  effort ;  they  burst  upon  the 
Ottomans,  ere  they  were  aware  of  their  move- 
ments, with  all  the  impetuosity  derivable  from 
a  desperate  resolution,  to  force  tlieir  passage  or 
fall  in  the  attempt.  The  contest  was  brief  and 
bloody*      Androuzos  lost   one   half  his   little 
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^'^-    band,    but  led    the    remainder    triumphant! 
over  the  bodies  of  three  thousand  Albanians 
and,  having  procured  ship])ing  at  Vostizza,  re- 
tired hiden  with  booty  to  Preveza,  which  was 
then  imder  the  protection   of  Venice.       This 
gallant  exploit,  worthy  the  best  days  of  An 
cient  Greece,  and  that   of  Mauro  JNIichali   at 
Nisi,  are  tlie  only  glorious  incidents  of  the  in- 
surrection of  1770  ;  but  they  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  show,  that  in  any  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  Russians,  its  event  might  havi 
proved  eminently  advantageous  to  the  unfor»i 
tunate  Moreots. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  Orloff,  the 
Pacha  issued  tluoughout  the  Peloponnesus  a 
proclamation  of  general  amnesty  and  pardon ; 
the  families  of  the  fugitive  Greeks  were  treated 
with  kindness  and  humanity,  and  every  exertion 
was  made  to  restore  traTiquillity  and  confidence, 
and  to  obliterate  the  horrid  traces  of  war.  His 
efforts  were  counteracted,  however,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  savage  excesses  of  the  Alba- 
nians, who  continued,  even  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  to  pursue  their  career  of  blood- 
shed and  plunder.  The  Porte  was  long  ima- 
ble  to  suppress  their  enormities  ;  nor  was  it  till 
nine  years  had  elapsed,  that  the  resolution  and 
bravery  of  Hassan  Pacha  succeeded  in  totally 
rooting  out  those  ruthless  devastators,  and  re- 
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storing  peace  to  tlie  peninsula.  Such  was  the 
gloomy  termination  of  this  romantic  project  of 
establisliing  a  republic  in  Greece.  That  the 
idea  was  never  cordially  entertained  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  T  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show ;  and  their  acquiescence  in  the  attempt 
at  a  particular  juncture  of  their  affairs^  was 
evidently  an  unwilling  compliance  with  tlie 
importunities  of  the  Empress,  half  disguised 
under  the  plea  of  temporary  expediency.  The 
merit  of  the  project  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
aspiring  imagination  of  Orloff;  and  its  sup- 
port by  Catharine  may  be  safely  attributed  to 
her  desire  to  gratify  tlie  wislies  of  her  favou- 
rite paramour,  not  to  any  speculations  either 
of  ambition  or  classical  enthusiasm.  This  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  evidence  of  her  own 
private  correspondence,  in  which,  even  in  her 
higliest  anticipations  of  its  success,  she  seldom 
speaks  of  it  with  warmth,  and  treats  it  with  the 
vilest  contempt  on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune 
and  its  abandonment  by  Orloff.*     Its  prepara- 


A.D. 
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•  In  the  correspondence  of  Catharine  with  Voltaire,  the 
subject  of  the  Grecian  expedinon  h  frequently  introduced. 
At  6rst,  she  speaks  of  it  with  consldenible  doubt,  seems 
fully  sensible  of  its  romantic  character,  and  anxious  that 
its  success  should  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  "  I! 
faudra  voir  ce  cju'il  fera,"  says  she,  "  c'est  un  spectacle 
nouveau  que  cette  flotte  dans  la  Mediterrance.     ]jl  sag^e 
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^•J^-  tions,  as  far  as  they  regarded  the  interior  of 
Greece,  were  injudicious  and  imperfect,  and  its 
first  explosion  was  in  every  way  premature. 
Instead  of  attempting  a  partial  insurrection, 
supported  by  a  handful  of  foreign  troops,  its 
developement  should  have  been  simultaneous 
and  unanimous,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
Russians  should  have  been  on  the  spot,  to  aid 
and  intimidate.     Its  entire  conduct  was  cha- 

Europe  n'en  jugera  que  par  I'evfenement,"  (Voltaire  Cor- 
resp.  de  I'lmperatrice  de  Russie,  Lett.  *  not.  1769.)  Her  next 
emotion  is  irritation  at  the  gibes  cast  by  the  English  prints 
and  others,  on  the  construction  and  clumsiness  of  her  navy  : 
the  letter  is  dated  -^  Su«h.  1 770,  when  a  report  had  reached  her 
that  Spiritofi*  had  sailed  from  Mahon  ;  and  though  now  on 
the  point  of  action,  her  only  anxiety  is,  that  he  should  show 
the  falsity  of  the  assertion  that  her  ships  were  not  sea-wor- 
thy, (hors  d'etat  d'agir.)  In  her  subsequent  letters  up  to  that 
of  the  iTth  of  May,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  she  treats 
the  subject  in  the  coldest  terms ;  but  the  exaggerated  dis- 
patches of  Feodor  having  then  excited  her  feelings,  she  in« 
forms  Voltaire,  in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  of  the  success 
of  her  troops.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  she  seems 
to  regard  the  affair  with  satisfaction.  In  her  later  com« 
munications  she  is  silent,  or  speaks  only  of  reverses  and 
doubts.  (Lett,  xxvii.  &c.)  But  when  she  at  last  learns  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Morea 
by  OrlofF,  her  disgust  of  the  Greeks  knows  no  bounds.  **  Les 
Grecs,  les  Spartiates,"  she  writes,  **  ont  bien  d^g^nerc,  ils 
aiment  la  rapine  mieux  que  la  liberie ;"  and  again,  "  Si  voire 
ch^re  Grece,  qui  ne  salt  que  de  faire  de  voeux,  agissait  avec 
autant  de  vigueur  que  le  Seigneur  des  Pyramides,  le  theatre 
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racterized  by  gross  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
and  although  the  Russians  behaved  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery  at  Tripolizza  and  Mo- 
don,  their  leaders  were  totally  deficient  both 
in  talent,  courage,  and  resources.  The  sj's- 
tem  of  mutual  deception  which  pervaded  it 
throughout,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive, 
eventually,  of  disappointment,    disunion,   and 

d'Alhones  cesserait  bienlAt  d'etre  im  potager  el  le  lycee  un 
ecurie."  (Lett.  "*?;•  I7?0,  ^  a.,.  1771.)  The  Seigneur  des 
PjrramJdcs,  to  whom  she  refers,  was  the  celebrate']  All  Bey, 
chief  of  the  Mamiclukes,  who,  in  1766,  flung  off  the  allegi. 
ance  of  the  Porte,  and  plundered  Djeddu  and  Mecca. 

Nor  is  the  consistency  of  Voltaire  throughout  these  letters 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  his  Imperial  correspondent. 
During  the  early  pro(»ress  of  the  expedition,  hi^  raptures  are  in- 
tense when  he  speaks  of  the  glorious  projects  of  the  Empress: 
the  liberation  of  the  Greeks  is  a  cause  in  every  way  worthy 
theSemiramis  of  the  North;  and  such  an  expedition  is  only 
equalled   by  that  of  Hannibal  into  Italy.     Each   straggling: 
report  of  the  success  of  OHoff  is  carefully  transmitted  to  Sr. 
Petersburg,    accompanied  by    the  most  ardent  congratula- 
tions, and  elaborate  flattery.     As  the  clouds  gather  a  Jillle 
round  the  Russians,  he  mentions  the  subject  seldomer,  and 
with  greater  caution  ;  and  at  length,  when  their  defeat  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  he  soothes  the  disappointment  of  Catharine, 
by  the  assurance,  that  even  failure  in  such  an  attempt  would 
entitle  its  projector  to  immortality.     Hannibal  was  repulsed 
from  Italy,  it  i^  true,  but  has  he  inherited  less  glory  on  that 
account?  (Lett,  xxviii.  Aug.  1770.)     Sometimes,  in  his  sub- 
sequent epistles,  he  ventures  to  ask,  in  the  event  of  a  peace, 
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^•^-  disgust ;  and  finally,  it  was  abandoned  through 
the  timidity  of  its  leader,  (who,  though  well 
calculated  for  a  conspirator,  wanted  all  the 
requisites  for  a  general,)  at  a  crisis  when  the 
probabilities  of  success  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  failure.  Its  occurrence,  however, 
though  it  retarded  in  some  degree  the  progress 
of  the  Greeks  towards  enlightenment  and  free- 
dom, was  not  altogether  unproductive  of  bene- 
ficial results.  The  seeds  of  liberty  had  been 
scattered  far  and.  wide  throughout   the  pro- 

what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Greece,  (que  deviendra  ma  pauvre 
Grece  ?)  but  at  length,  when  he  finds  the  tables  completely 
turned,  he  joins  heart  and  hand  in  the  abuse  of  the  Greeks ; 
he  calls  them  unworthy  the  favours  destined  them  by  the 
Czarina ;  he  fears  he  will  never  be  able  to  read  their  language 
with  pleasure  again ;  and  were  it  not  that  Catharine  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Greek  communion,  he  believes  he  would  even  detest 
their  religion !  (Lett,  cvii.)  Nor  is  this  all ;  Catharine,  in  one 
of  her  abusive  dispatches,  asks  him  if  it  be  really  true,  as  as- 
serted by  Algarotti,  that  the  Ancient  Greeks  were  not  the 
inventors  of  art?  To  which  he  replies,  that  &o  far  from  tkehr 
being  its  inventors,  they  received  it  at  second-hand  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  themselves  derived  it  from.  Chaldsea. 
*•  Ciiilizalion  teas  so  tardy  amongst  the  former  Greeks"  ho 
adds,  "  that  they  only  acquired  their  knowledge  of  writing 
from  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  imitated  their  letters 
from  Tyre,  at  a  period  when  the  Phoenicians  were  already 
visiting  every  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  trading 
ships.  Nay,  so  totally  deficient  were  they  in  inventiom,  that  their 
philosophers  were  sent  to  study  in  India,  and  Pythagoras 
brought  thence  the  knowledge  of  geometry  1** 
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vinces  of  Greece;  and  though  tliey  might  Ai? 
bud  and  bloom  in  obscurity,  they  would  not 
fail  in  the  end  to  produce  abundant  fruits. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Moreots  had  taught 
them  the  real  extent  of  their  weakness ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  their  partial  triumphs  had 
shown  them  likewise  the  capabilities  of  their 
strength,  when  skilfully  directed;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  in  their  subsequent  prepa- 
rations for  a  successful  revolt,  they  derived 
many  valuable  hints  from  the  incidents  of  this 
their  first  calamitous  defeat. 

Elphinstone,  after  the  escape  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  from  the  Straits  of  Hydra,  had  repaired  to 
Port  Kaphti,  north-east  of  Colonna,  and  after 
careening  and  cruising  about  the  shores  of 
Attica,  was  joined,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  by 
Alexis  Orloff  and  Gregg's  squadron  of  five  sail, 
off  the  island  of  Falconera.  They  proceeded 
in  company  to  Paros,  where  the  admiral's  flag 
was,  by  the  order  of  Alexis,  transferred  to  the 
ship  of  Spiritoff^;  and  learning  that  the  Ottoman 
squadron  was  drawn  up  to  await  them  in  the 
Straits  of  Scio,  they  got  under  way  on  Sun- 
day, the  1st  of  July,  to  meet  it.  Contrary  to 
the  advices  of  Hassan,  the  Capitan  Pacha  had 
drawn  up  his  fleet  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  harbour  of  Tchesm^,  under  the  protection 
of  a  few  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  for  the 
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'^•■B:   occasion*    His  own  vessel  was  moored  about 
1770. 

a  mile  from  shore,  to  the  windward  of  all  the 
rest,  and  his  line  was  so  unskilfully  arranged, 
that  not  more  than  five  of  his  largest  ships 
could  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  on  the 
Kussians  at  a  time.f  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  July,  Elphinstone  led  the  Russian 
squadron  -into  the  Straits,  favoured  by  a  light 
wind  from  the  north-west.  Immediately  on 
his  appearance,  Giaffir  ordered  out  his  felucca 
and  hastened  on  shore,  under  the  pretence  of 
issuing  orders  as  to  the  management  of  the 
batteries,  thus  leaving  the  entire  command  of 
the  action  to  the  Vice-admiral  Hassan.  At  an 
early  hour,  a  council  of  war  was  held  on  board 
Orloft''s  vessel,   when    it  was    arranged    that 

•  Mines  de  TOrient,  v.  il.  p.  8.  Narrative,  &c.  p.  5S, 
Choiscul  Gouffier,  v.  i.  p.  94.  The  town  of  Tchesin6  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyssus,  and  it  was  in  this  same 
strait  that  the  Romans  (191  B.C.)  destroyed  the  fleet  of  An- 
tiochus. — Livy,  Ixxxvi.  c.  43,  44,  45. 

t  Their  force  consisted  of  the  Capitana  Ali  Bey,  of  100 
guns,  the  Capitana  Pacha  of  96,  the  Catrona  Ancharee  of 
84,  the  Real  Mustapha,  the  Mulensi  Achmet,  and  Ze6r  Bey, 
of  the  like  force ;  the  Achmet  of  74,  the  Emir  Mustapha 
of  70  ;  and  the  Hamesi,  Barbaroscena,  Ali  Candicta,  Meelim, 
Kepulin,  and  the  Rhodes,  all  of  60  guns,  besides  two  large 
frigates,  some  zebecs,  three  galleys,  many  half  galleys,  and 
neutral  vessels,  in  all  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
sail. 
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the  attack  should  be  in  a  line  with  the  star- 
board tacks  on  board ;  that  SpiritofF  and  Feo- 
dor  were  to  lead  the  van,  the  Lord  High- Ad- 
miral, on  board  the  ship  of  the  English  Com- 
modore Gregg,  was  to  follow  in  the  centre, 
and  Elphinstone,  much  against  his  inclination, 
was  to  bring  up  the  rear.*    At  noon,  Alexis 
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*  In  the  details  of  this  actioo,  i  have  preferred  following 
the  "  Narrative"  before  alluded  to,  to  that  of  M .  Rulhiere, 
which  varies  from  it  in  some  particulars ;  whilst  that  of  the 
Italian  biographer  of  Hassan,  in  the  Mines  de  I'Orient,  cor- 
roborates in  every  essential  item  the  statements  of  the  Eng- 
lish officer.  The  following  list  of  the  Russian  force  is  ex- 
tracted from  his  account  of  the  expedition. 

Admiral  Elphinstone's  Division. 


Ships*  names. 

Captains'  names. 

Men. 

Qvnt. 

SwetalsloflT,  (Admiral's  ship) 

Kmetefskoy     . 

.  670 

84 

Netronmena 

Beschentsoff   . 

.  512 

66 

Saratoff     .... 

Stefanoff    .    . 

.  512 

66 

Northern  Eagle,  put  backt  • 

Jenjusnehoff    . 

S2 

Nadishda,  frigate 

Palivirtoff   .     . 

.  212 

S2 

Africa        .         .         .   '     . 

Cleopin       .     . 

212 

92 

Count  Czemicheu  ^ 

rDisbington      .     , 

22 

Count  Panin     .       f  Trans- 

1  Bodie    .     .     .    . 

18 

Count  Orloff    .       /"ports.  "* 

\  Arnold  .     .     .     . 

18 

St.  Paul     .       .      ) 

[^Preston .     .     .    . 

6 

t  This  was  a  66-gun  ship,  but,  being  left  as  unfit  for  ser- 
vice at  Portsmouth,  Admiral  Elphinstone  repaired  her  for 
an  hospital  ship,  letting  her  carry  only  82  g^nt. 
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^']^'  hung  out  the  red  flag  as  the  signal  to  adTanoe, 
and  SpiritofF,  in  the  St.  Eustafie,  attacked  the 
vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pacha.  In  bearing  down 
upon  her,  he  was  exposed  to  the  guns  of  four 
others  of  the  Turkish  line,  and  lost  about  a 
hundred  of  his  crew.  Reserving  his  fire  tiU 
within  musket-shot  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  he 
opened  with   a  terrific   broadside,  which  was 

Admiral  Spiritoff's  Divisioh. 


Shipsi*  names. 

Captains'  names.        Men, 

Guns. 

St.£ustafiet(Admirars  ship) 

Kruse          .         .  512 

66 

Europa      .... 

Klokacheff  .        .  512 

66 

Jannare     .... 

Borisoff       .         .512 

66 

Trochsvahtclue,  or  the  Three 

Saints 

Roxburg      .         .512 

66 

St  Meholai 

Polacre,  with  100 

Greeks  on  board 

32 

Count  Orloff,  when  he  joined  the  fleet  near  Pares. 

Troch    Hierarchy,    or    the 

Three  Bishops 

512 

66 

Rasa  Slat.  A  bomb  ketch  . 

Gregoriech      .        512 

66 

Total  of  the  line-of-battle  .         .     9 

Frigates 3 

Sloops      .         .         .        .        .3 
Transport  ....     1 

The  Vestal  armed  ship,  with  some  others,  joined  the  fleet 
a  few  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  Turks. 

t  Blown  up  in  close  engaging  the  Turkish  Admiral. 
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promptly  returned  by  Hassan ;  and  as  the  shot 
of  tlie  Turks  were  directed  ehiefly  toAvards  his 
rigging,  his  vessel  became  in  a  short  time  un- 
manageable ;  his  starboard  mainbrace,  and  his 
larboard  main-topsail  sheet,  were  successively 
cut  away ;  and  at  length  his  rudder  was  com- 
pletely shattered  and  torn  off  by  a  ponderous 
marble  ball  from  the  battery  on  shore.  Neg- 
lecting, in  his  confusion,  to  drop  his  anchor,  he 
drove  with  all  sail  set  full  on  the  broadside  of 
the  enemy.  The  two  ships  were  instantly  en- 
tangled, and  the  Turks,  pouring  through  the 
port-holes  and  dropping  from  the  rigging,  board- 
ed with  the  most  determined  bravery.  Spi- 
ritoff,  convinced  of  his  danger,  sought  only  to 
spread  destruction  as  widely  as  possible  amongst 
his  assailants :  he  ordered  vessels  of  inflamma- 
ble matter,  grenades,  and  blazing  torclies,  to  be 
flung  on  board  the  Turk ;  and  twenty  Maltese 
divers,  plunging  into  the  sea,  attempted  to  scut- 
tle and  sink  the  enemy.  The  remainder  of  the 
hostde  armaments,  which  had  not  as  yet  en- 
gaged, forbore  to  proceed,  and  himg  in  breath- 
less suspense,  to  mark  the  event  of  the  combat 
between  their  leaders.  The  confusion  quickly 
became  mutual  on  both  vessels ;  the  llussians, 
boarding  in  turn  the  Turkish  admiral,  tore 
down  her  flag,  and,  being  repulsed  by  Hassan, 
strewed  his  decks  and  their  own  with  carnage. 
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A.D.    Reinforcements  were  sent  both  from  Elphin- 
1770.  * 

stone  and  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  replace  the 
dead  ;  and  the  contest,  thus  renewed,  continued 
for  upwards  of  two  hours  undecided.  At  last, 
a  volume  of  flames  burst  from  the  quarter-gal- 
lery of  the  Ottoman,  and,  communicating  ra- 
pidly to  the  rigging  of  the  Russian,  both  vessels 
were  in  an  histant  enveloped  in  fire.  Spiritoff» 
with  Fcodor  and  about  twenty  officers,  aban- 
doned the  St.  Eustafic  to  her  fate,  and  Hassan» 
forbearing  to  slaughter  her  defenders,  thus  left 
without  a  leader,  prepared  in  common  with 
them  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Both  crews 
plunged  together  into  the  waves,  and  were 
picked  up,  as  many  as  it  was  possible,  by  the 
Russian  boats.  The  two  ships,  separatiug  by  the 
effects  of  the  conflagration,  were  driven  by  the 
wind  full  on  the  Turkish  line.  The  St.  Eustafie, 
consuming  the  most  rapidly,  was  the  first  to 
explode  ;  whilst  the  other,  inflamed  chiefly  aloft, 
fell  Mailing  into  the  midst  of  the  Ottomans, 
which,  cutting  their  cables,  retired  precipitately 
into  the  harbour  of  Tchesme,  and  left  their 
position  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Russian  squad- 
ron. Hassan,  whilst  swimming  towards  the 
shore,  severely  wounded,  was  picked  up  by 
one  of  Orloff's  boats,  but  was  again  about  to 
be  flung  into  the  sea  by  the  orders  of  the 
Lord  High-Admiral,  who  had  proclaimed  no 
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quarter  to  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  their 
firing  on  the  Russian  sailors  whilst  engaged 
in  rescuing  the  drowning  crews.  The  writer 
of  the  "  Narrative"  pleaded  earnestly  for  his 
life,  and  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  wlien 
a  Greek  coming  up,  flung  Hassan  into  the 
waves,  at  the  same  time  discharging  his  pistol, 
and  grazing  up  a  long  gash  between  his 
shoulders  with  the  bullet.  His  intercessor 
again  endeavoured  to  save  him,  and,  ordering 
out  his  boat,  pulled  to  his  assistance.  He  had 
already  seized  liis  hand,  and  was  raising  him 
from  the  water,  wlien  a  cowardly  Russian 
officer  discharged  a  second  shot  at  him,  and 
drove  a  ball  through  his  neck.  His  counte- 
nance immediately  changed  from  hope  to  a 
bitter  expression  of  stern  contempt ;  he  drop- 
ped the  grasp  of  his  protector,  kissed  liis  hand 
in  token  of  gratitude,  and  committing  himself 
to  the  sea,  again  stnick  out  for  the  shore, 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach.* 

In  their  trepidation,  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
congregated  together  without  system  or  pre- 
caution in  the  little  port  of  Tchesme,  %vhich 
was  so  far  from  aflbrdinfj  them  sufficient  an- 
chorage,  that  several  of  the  smaller  craft  were 
obliged  to  be  drawn  up  on  shore  under  shelter 
of  the  larger  vessels.  It  was  in  vain  that  Has- 
•  Narrative,  pp.  G7,  71.     Rulhiere,  p.  idi. 
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^•'J  san,  weak  as  lie  was,  jiointed  out  the  peril  of 
his  situation,  and  urged  the  Capitan  Pacha  to  an 
immediate  departure.  Giaffir,  determined  not 
to  come  to  an  action,  saw  no  otlier  mode  of 
retreat  than  tluough  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  conccivino;  himself  safe  beneath  the  can- 
non  of  the  fortress,  refused  to  retire,  and  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  day  in  construct- 
ing some  useless  batteries  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port. 

The  same  interval  was  employed  by  Elpliin- 
stone  and  Spiritoff  in  preparations  for  his  de- 
struction. It  was  resolved  in  a  council  of 
war,  that,  after  sunset,  three  brulots  should 
enter  the  harbour,  under  the  cover  of  a  divi- 
sion led  in  by  Gregg,  and  whilst  the  latter 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the 
former  were  to  iire  their  shipping.  Accord- 
ingly, at  midnight,  the  action  recommenced, 
and  Gregg,  on  boai-d  the  Katisloff,  fell  thun- 
dering amidst  the  enemy,  whilst  an  extraor- 
dinary cannonade,  and  profuse  discharge  of 
bombs  and  grenades,  served  to  terrify  and  dis- 
tract the  Turks.  Concealed  by  this  terrific 
uproar,  the  three  fire-ships,  conducted  by  one 
"Russian  officer  and  two  English  lieutenants, 
named  Dugdale  and  JMackenzie,  advanced  un- 
molested into  the  midst  of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 
But  already  the  work  of  destruction  had  com- 
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menced  :  a  Turkish  frigate  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  a  heated  ball  from  the  Ratisloff,  and 
the  flames  having  already  cooiniuniciited  to 
her  companions,  were  spreading  rapidly  along 
the  line.  Dngdale,  deserted  by  his  crew,  kin- 
dled the  train  of  his  brulot  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sending  her  blazing  amidst  the  foe,  leaped 
scorched  and  wounded  into  the  sea,  and  was 
picked  up  by  a  Greek  boat.  Mackenzie  and 
his  colleague  performed  their  duty  with  equal 
spirit  and  determination,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  mighty  armament  presented  one 
huge  pyramid  of  flames.  The  atmospliere  far 
and  wide  was  illumined  by  the  terrific  blaze, 
the  town  of  Tcliesm^  seemed  as  if  seated  in 
the  midst  of  a  glowing  furnace,  and  the  bril- 
liant reflection  shone  high  above  the  hills  of 
Clazomene  and  the  distant  Cyelades.  The 
spectacle  from  Scio  was  tenific  beyond  de- 
scription;  the  inhabitants  could  mark  distinct- 
ly the  progress  of  the  devouring  fire,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  rapid  thundering  of  the  loaded 
cannon  as  they  discharged  themselves  amidst 
the  flames,  and  hear  the  explosions  of  the 
Turkish  ships  as  they  were  successively  blown 
up  by  the  conflagration.  As  morning  dawned, 
the  surface  of  the  bay  appeared  covered  with 
floating   timbers,    and    the    carcases    of  9,000 
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^2^-  Turks  ♦  who  had  perished  in  the  catastrophe ; 
and  the  long  sweep  of  the  shore  was  piled 
with  the  blackened  and  smoking  wrecks  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet.  One  vessel  of  sixty  guns,  and 
a  few  galliots,  were  all  that  had  escaped,  and 
the  former  falling  into  the  hands  of  Orloff, 
its  command  was  conferred  on  Dugdale  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  the  affair.f  Besides 
seven  hundred  sailors  and  marines  who  pe- 
rished on  board  the  St.  Eustafie,  Orloff  had 
not  lost  altogether  more  than  about  thirty  men. 
Tchesme  was  the  following  day  plundered 
by  the  Russians,  and  its  inhabitants  flying  to 
Smyrna,  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat,  and 
excited  a  commotion,  in  which  upwards  of  a 
thousand  Greeks  were  murdered  in  the  streets, 

•  Mines  de  rOrienI,  v.  ii.  p.  9.     De  Tott,  v.  ii.  p.  28. 

t  Catharine,  in  her  announcements  of  this  splendid  ac- 
tion, attributed  its  success  exclusively  to  OrlofF,  although 
his  vessel  lay  at  an  extreme  distance  from  the  combat.  In 
a  letter  to  Voltaire,  written  in  the  September  following,  she 
assures  him  that  the  conduct  of  the  fleet  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Orloff,  and  that  her  admirals  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  arrangements ;  "  Pas  sous  le  commandement 
de  mes  amiraux,  mais  sous  celui  de  Comte  Alexis  Orloff." 
(Corresp.  &c.  Lett.  Ivii.)— At  a  subsequent  period,  likewise, 
she  denied  Dugdale  all  honour  in  the  affair,  although  this 
meiitorious  ofhccr,  oftcr  rising  to  the  highest  rank  in  his 
profession,  obtained  a  pension  and  permission  to  retire  to 
England,  "  on  the  grounds  of  his  important  services  at 
Tchesme."— Castera,  v.  ii.  p.  71.  Rulhiere,  v.  iii.  p.  441. 
HistO'"  '    "°'«8sie,  par  Rabbe,  p.  395. 
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together  with  numbers  of  the  European  re- 
sidents. The  utmost  alarm,  likewise,  existed 
at  Constantinople,  lest  tlie  victorious  squadron 
should  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  prescribe  the  tenns  of  peace  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  Seraglio.  This  measine  was  warna- 
ly  urged  by  Elphinstonc,  but  opposed  with 
obstinacy  by  OrlofT;  who  insisted  that  the  only 
duty  which  now  remained,  was  to  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  blockade  the  Helles- 
pont, and  cut  off  all  supplies  on  that  side  from 
the  capital,  aiiid  that  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  attempt  the  bombardment  of  Constantinople 
when  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  an  army  at 
Trebisond,  or  the  descent  of  u  squadron  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bosphorus. 

After  ten  days  spent  in  deliberations  on  the 
propriety  of  attacking  Scio  or  Smyrna,  the 
former  project  was  given  up,  through  fear  of  the 
Turkish  troops  known  to  be  on  the  island  ;  and 
the  latter,  at  the  request  of  a  deputation  from  the 
consuls  and  merchants  of  the  city,  who  repre- 
sented Smyrna,  though  situated  in  the  enemy's 
country,  to  be  less  a  hostile  fortress,  than  a  neu- 
tral depot  of  commerce  for  all  the  ICuropcan  na- 
tions.* It  was  consequently  resolved  that  Orloff, 
?r  with  Grcffff,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
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•  Narrative,^&c.  p.  87.     Rulbiere,  v.  iiL  p.  444.     Ville- 
in>  p.  230-     Annu  al  Register,  1770.  p.  37. 
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A;?'    rank  of  an  Admiral,  should  proceed  to  invest 
1770.  * 

the  castle  of  Lemnos,*  whilst  Elphinstone  was 
dispatched  to  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Whilst  cruising  off  the  mouth  of  this  formidable 
strait,  he  attempted  its  entrance  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July ;  he  passed  the  batteries 
without  the  slightest  injury,  and  contented 
himself  with  replying  to  their  cannon  by  a 
roll  of  his  drums;  but,  being  deserted  by  the 
Russians,  and  obliged  to  return,  he  dropped 
slowly  down  with  the  current,  and,  without 
condescending  to  return  the  fire  of  the  Turks, 
rejoined  liis  squadron  in  safety. 

The  design  of  OrlofF  was  to  possess  himself 
of  Lemnos,  as  a  convenient  port  whence  he 
could  keep  a  strict  look-out  upon  the  straits, 
and  await  in  safety  the  arrival  of  a  third 
squadron  daily  expected  from  the  north.  He 
landed  his  troops  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Turks; 
and  neai'ly  three  months  were  spent  in  a  lazy 
blockade  of  this  unimportant  fortress.  A  few 
batteries  had  been  constructed,  which,  if  pro- 
perly manned,  might  readily  have  forced  a  sur- 
render ;  but  the  want  of  skill  with  which  they 

*  Castera  has  erroneously  represented  the  affair  of  I^emnos 
as  prior  to  that  of  Tchesme,  (v.  ii.  p.  69.)  ^and  Tookc,  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Catharine  II.  who  follows  him  closely, 
has  copied  the  error  (y.  ii.  p.  41.) 
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were  conducted,  served  only  to  inspire  the  gar-    ^j^- 
risen  with  confidence.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
English  officers  and  sailors  had  been  all  with- 
drawn, by  an  order  of  their  government,  and 
the  exhausted  Russians  were  left  solely  to  their 

1  own  resources.  At  this  juncture,  Hassan,  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  had  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  a  numerous  band  of 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Tchesm^, 

f  and  were  anxious  to  retrieve  their  reputation 
by  delivering  the  castle  of  Lemnos.  They 
landed  in  boats  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
to  the  number  of  4-000,  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  9th   of  October,   attacked  the  encamp-     aih 

Oct. 

ment  of  OrlofF.  Though  they  bore  no  other 
arms  than  their  yataghans  and  pistols,  the  Rus- 
sians were  so  terrified  on  their  approach,  that 
they  coidd  think  only  of  flight ;  they  rushed 
headlong  to  the  shore,  hurried  on  board  their 

»ve8.seU,  and  without  pointing  a  single  cannon 
at  their  assailants,  or  waiting  even  to  weigh 
anchor,  they  cut  their  cables  and  sailed  from 
the  harbour,  leaving  Hassan  in  trhunphant 
possession  of  the  town!  and  citadel.* 

This    disgraceful    ex|>edition    was    the   last 
affair  of  importance  attempted  by  Orloff  during 

•  Choiteul  Gouflfier,  v.  i.  p.  81.  82.     Mine*  de  L'Orient, 
V.  ii.  p.  II.     De  Tott.  Memoires,  v.  ii.  p.  85.     Narrative,  &'c. 
p.  I.  20.     RiiUiiere,  v.  iv.  p.  78.     VlUemain,  p.  251. 
VOL.    II.  3    B 
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his  comniaiul  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  re- 
tired shortly  after  with  the  fleet  to  the  harbour 
of  Naiissa,  in  the  Island  of  Paros,  whence,  after 
giving  diiections  for  the  constructing  an  arsenal 
and  raising  defences  for  the  winter,  he  repaired 
to  Italy  on  his  return  to  Russia.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Empress  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant congratulations,*  and  obtained  in  lionour 
of  his  victory  the  title  of  Tch^smensky.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  he  again  set 
out  for  the  Levant,  with  the  specious  intention 
of  prosecuting  his  designs  in  Greece,  and  se- 
conding the  exertions  of  the  rebels  in  Egypt ; 
but,  in  reality,  on  an  enterprise  much  more 
congenial  to  his  disposition.  The  author  of 
the  **  NaiTative,"  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, mentions,  that  at  this  time  Elphin- 
A.D.    stone,  who  was  still  at  Paros,  received  orders 

1771 

Jan.'  from  Alexis  to  repair  secretly  to  Leghorn, 
where  he  and  his  sons  passed  their  quaran- 
tine under  the  assumed  name  of  Howard. 
The  circumstance  is  mentioned  with  soine 
surprise  by  its  narrator,  but  the  subsequent 
tragedy  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  Tara- 
kanoflF,  who  was  forcibly  carried  off  from 
Italy  by  Orloff,  and  subsequently  drowned  in 
an   inundation    of  the    Neva,   sufficiently   ex- 

•  Castera,  v.  ii.  p.  77. 
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plains  the  mystery.*  Elphinstone,  however,  ^^' 
was  not  the  agent  of  this  atrocious  transaction ; 
between  him  and  Orloif  there  had  ever  existed 
the  most  bitter  aversion,  hatred  on  the  one  side 
and  contempt  on  the  other.  He  passed  from 
Leghorn  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  coldness  by  Catherine,  and  having 
finally  quitted  her  service,  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land in  disgust-t  The  fleet  continued  for  some 
time  to  harbour  at  Paros,  till  an  epidemic 
making  its  appearance  amongst  the  men,  the 
station  was  abandoned,  the  arsenal  dismantled, 
and,  on  the  peace  of  Kainardji,  in  1774,  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  the  North. 

*  See  the  particulars  of  this  nefarious  traosaction  in  the 
Histoire  de  Russie,  par  M.  Rabbe,  p.  396,  &c.  and  in  the 
second  vol.  of  Castera's  Memoirs  of  Catherine. 

t  Rulhiere,  v.  iii.  p.  455. 
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The  successes  of  the  Russians  in  the  cam- 
paign of  17T0,  both  on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  though  brilliant,  were  far  from 
being  decisive ;  and  the  events  of  the  following 
year,  coupled  with  the  domestic  disturbances 
of  the  empire,  and  the  bursting  out  of  the 
plague  at  Moscow,  induced  Catherine  II.  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  The  negotiations 
at  Foksani,  however,  terminated  unfavourably, 
and  in  1773  hostilities  again  commenced.  But 
the  Empress  was  now  too  deeply  engaged  in 
her  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  to 
pursue  with  ardour  lier  designs  against  Turkey: 
the  operations  of  RomanzofF  were  at  first  unsuc- 
cessful; but  in  1774,  having  worsted  the  Vizier 
Muhssiu  Zade  in  almost  every  engagement,  and 
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at  length  enclosed  him  with  liis  army  in  Shumla,    j^;?- 

July 


a  peace  was  concluded,  on  terms  higlily  advan- 
tageous to  Russia.  It  was  signed  at  the  village 
of  Kutchuk  Kainardji,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  21st 
of  July ;  and  by  one  of  its  most  important  arti- 
cles, the  Mediterranean  conquests  of  the  Czarina 
were  restored  to  the  Sultan,  with  stipulations 
for  the  pardon  and  security  of  the  insurgent 
Greeks.* 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Russian 
fleet  evacuated  the  Cyclades,  and  returned  to 

•  *'  Trait*  de  paix  enlre  la  Russie  et  la  Porte  Ottoraanne, 

conclu  le  10  (21)  Juillet,  1774.  Au  Camp  pres  la  viille  de 
ChtUBcino  Cainardgi. 

"  *  Art.  XVII.  L'empire  Russ^e  reslitue  k  la  Sublime  Porte 
toutes  lea  Isles  dans  TArchipel,  qui  n^annioins  sont  sous  la 
domination  de  Russie.    En  revanche,  la  Porte  promet  de  son 

"  '1.  D'observer  religieuseineiit  les  conditions,  stipul^es 
dans  le  premier  article  k  Tegard  de  Tamitie  et  de  Tentier 
oubli  de  toutes  sortes  d'accusaiiona  et  de  soup^ons  form^ 
contre  Ics  sujets  comme  s'ils  s'litoient  comportes  au  prejudice 
de  rintcr^t  de  la  Porte. 

*"2.  Que  des  maintenant  et  a  jamais,  la  reli^on  chrSti- 
enne  oe  sera  plus  expoa^e  a  la  moindre  persecution,  ni  dk- 
lu  d'ameliorer  et  de  rebitir  ses  eglises,  ni  que  ses  eccl^- 

■tiques  soient  jamais  railles  et  persecutes,  de  quelque  ma- 
niere  que  ce  puisse  6tre. 

•  3.  Que  dans  deux  ans  a  compter  du  jour  de  la  restito- 
tioD  de  ces  isles,  qui  out  ete  au  pouvoir  de  la  Russie,  U  ne 
•era  exig^  de  leurs  habitans  aucune  imposition  pour  cause 
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^•^-  St.  Petersburgh.  Its  presence  in  the  Levant, 
especially,  after  its  defeat  at  Lemnos,  had  ]>een 
productive  of  the  most  frightful  disorders: 
Spiritoff  and  his  officers  had  made  frequent 
descents  upon  the  islands,  but  without  effecting 
any  object  beyond  partial  plunder,  which  w^as 
sure  to  be  followed  by  the  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  unfortunate  Greeks.  Candia,  Cy- 
prus, Negropont,  and  Stancho,  had  been  thuSj 
attacked  in  1773  :  in  tlie  former,  the  Pacha  had, 
retaliated  by  assailing  the  villages  of  the  Sfac- 
chiotes,  which  he  reduced  to  ruins,  and  com- 
pelled their  defenders  to  submit  to  a  tribute  to 
the  Porte,  which  they  had  long  successfully 
refused ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant, after  the  departure  of  the  Russians, 

de  dommage  et  de  deg^ts,  souflferts  pendant  1e  cours  de  la 
prcsente  guerre. 

"  '  4.  Qu'il  sera  Itbre  aux  families,  qui  voudront  quitter 
leur  patrie,  d'emporter  leurs  blena  et  ce  qui  est  a  elles ;  et 
qu'afin  qu'elles  puissent  conveuablement  meUre  ordre  a  leure 
affaires,  it  &era  acrorde  le  terme  d'un  an,  a  commeDcer  du 
jour  de  la  ratification  de  ce  tratie. 

"  •  5.  Qu'au  cas  qu*au  depart  de  la  flolle  Russe,  lequel 
devra  avoir  lieu  en  trois  moia  apres  la  dite  raliticatioD,  elle 
ait  besoin  de  quelque  chose,  la  Porte  foumira  tout  ce  qui 
pourroit  lui  raanquer.'"  Martens,  Recueii  des  Trait^a, 
V.  i.  no.  44.  p.  507.  See  also  Eton's  Survey,  c.  ix.  p.  351. 
Histoire  de  Russie,  par  M.  Rabbe,  p.  402.  Thornton's 
Turkey,  v.  i.  p.  ccxxii.  RizOj  IIisL  <le  la  Grtee  Mod.  P.  S, 
c,  i.  p.  90. 
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sent  four  sacks  of  scalps  to  Constantinople  to 
attest  tlie  promptitude  of  his  retribution.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Albanians  and  Dulcigiiiots, 
who  had  joined  the  expedition,  supported  by 
the  protection,  and  assuming  the  flag  of  the 
Empress,  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the 
Archipelago  by  the  most  daring  piracies,  and 
the  trade  of  the  lievant  was  completely  sus- 
pended by  their  atrocities.* 

The  Porte,  occupied  with  the  war  on  the 

rDanube,  and  unsupported  by  any  naval  force, 

"Was  unable  either  to  repress  these  excesses,  or 

direct   its   attention   to   the  expulsion  of  the 

I       Albanians,  who  still  continued  to  ravage  the 

I        Morea.t     After  driving  off  the  Russians,  these 


A.D. 
1774. 


Villeinain, 


•  Annual  Register,  1773,  p.  21  :  1774,  p.  9. 
p.  282. 

-f-  Eton  reports,  that  on  the  departure  of  the  Russians,  the 
Turks  inflicted  the  most  summary  vengeance  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Morea,  that  the  Greeks  were  massacred  iudiscrim- 
inately,  and  that  whole  districts  were  left  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, (c.  ix.  p.  352.)  The  improbability  of  this,  at  a  time 
when  the  Turks  were  anxious  and  yet  unable  to  protect  the 
Greeks  from  the  fury  of  the  Albanians,  is  siifliciently  appa- 
rent; and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  M.  Eton  erroneously 
attributes  the  wanton  barbarities  of  the  latter  to  their  maa- 
ters.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  the  story,  that  a  proposal 
was  made  in  the  Divan  to  exterminate  nllogctlier  the  refrac- 
tory Christians  of  the  Morea,  which  was  abandoned  on  the 
naive  suggestion  of  Gazi  Hassan,  that  "  if  the  rayahs  were 
destroyed,  there  would  be  a  deficicDcy  in  the  capitation  re- 
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A-^<  miscreants,  on  the  plea  of  being  unpaid  for 
their  services,  had  taken  their  remuneration 
into  their  own  hands.  One  party,  more  anxious 
tlian  their  companions  to  return  towards  home, 
had  departed  north,  laden  with  tlie  plunder  of 
the  Peninsula;  but  the  remainder,  allured  by 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  established  them- 
selves in  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  miserable 
Greeks.  Havinjr  driven  these  to  the  extremity 
of  destitution,  they  next  attacked  the  Turkish 
residents  with  equal  rapacity;  and  hi  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  Peloponnesus  was  reduced  to 
barely  one-fifth  of  its  former  population,  its  ma- 
nufactures, its  agriculture,  and  its  commerce 
being  completely  destroyed  by  the  wanton  bar- 
barity of  the  Albanians.*  For  nine  years  these 
excesses  continued  un repressed ;  eleven  expedi- 
tions had  been  successively  fitted  out  against 
the  plunderers,  but  each  failed  through  the 
weakness  or  ignorance  of  its  connnander.  At 
length,  in  1779,  Gazi  Hassan,  w^ho  had  attained 
the  rank  of  Capitan  Pacha,  was  ordered  to  con- 
duet  a  squadron  to  the  Morea,  where  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring 
Pachas,  and   proceed  to  expel  the   Albanians. 


A.D. 
1779. 


turns."  (c.  ix.  p.  345.)     Such  a  tale  i«  too  gross  for  even  the 
primitive  barbarism  of  the  Ottomans. 

•  Pouqueville's  Regent-ration,  v,  i.  p,  4(J.     Villemain,  p. 
23*.     Halibe,  p.  165.     Fuuricl,  ChHuls,  &c.  p.  217. 
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On  his  arrival  in  tlie  bay  of  Argos,  he  was 
waited  on  by  a  deputation  from  the  insurgents, 
who  attempted  to  place  their  opposition  on  the 
footing  of  justice,  by  stating  that  they  waited 
only  for  the  liquidation  of  their  lawful  demands 
to  depart  from  the  Morea.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  investigate  and  adjust 
their  claims ;  hut  all  attempts  at  such  an  ar- 
rangement were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Albanians ;  and  Hassan,  wearied 
with  their  delays,  at  length  advanced  upon 
Tripolizza,  where  they  had  established  their 
head-quarters.  His  force,  besides  a  body  of 
Moslemin  troops,  consisted  of  a  number  of 
Greeks  who  had  been  sufferers  from  the  com- 
mon enemy :  ♦  with  these  he  departed  from 
Argos  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  the  following 
morning  attacked  the  rebels.  His  first  step 
was  decisive ;  in  one  action  he  completely 
routed  the  Albanians,  who  were  encamped  to 
the  number  of  3000  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
city,f  under  the  command  of  two  Toskides 
named  Bessiaris,  and  having  dispatched  a 
Tartar  to  Constantinople  with  the  report  of 


AD. 

1779. 


Jua« 
loth. 


*  Amongst  these  was  Colocotroni,  cue  of  tlie  bravest  of  the 
Moreot  Klefis,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Hassan  after  the 
expulsion  of  iheAlbanians.^Villemain,  p.  237;  Carrel,  p.  180. 

t  Pouqueville  says  10,  000.(v.  i.  p.  46.)  t  quote  from  the 
Mines  de  rOTient,  v.  lii.  p.  S27. 
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the  victory,  and  a  portion  of  heads  for  tlie 
court  of  the  seraglio,  he  raised  of  the  remain- 
der a  lofty  pyramid  which  long  graced  the 
eastern  gate  of  Tripolizza.* 

After  this  exploit,  Hassan  was  invested  by 
the  Sultan  with  tlie  government  of  the  libe- 
rated province,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
all  assiduity  to  the  restoration  of  order  and 
re-estiblishmcnt  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
His  penal  measures  were  confined  to  such 
precautions  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  insurrection  in  future ;  and  the  revenues 
of  the  bisliops,  as  the  active  agents  of  the 
late  revolt,  were  confiscated,  and  conferred  by 
the  Sultan  on  the  mosques  and  imarets  of  the 
Morca.t  The  remnant  of  the  Albanians  were 
enticed  by  promises,  or  compelled  by  force,  to 
quit  the  Peninsula,  for  which  purpose  every 
facility  was  offered  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan.  One  portion,  consisting  of  1 1,000  men, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Eleftheri,  a  village  near 
Thebes,  on  their  return  northward,  when  they 
were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants, 
aided  by  a  portion  of  Turkish  troops  placed  in 
ambush  to  interce2>t  their  retreat;    a  second, 

•  Mines  de  rOrieat,  v,  iii.  p.  221^ — 227.  Pouqueville,  v.  i. 
p.  46.     Rabbe,  p.  167.     Rizo,  Histoire,  &c.  p.  90. 

t  St*e  vol.  1.  of  this  History,  c.  x.  p.  36b.     Villemain,  p. 

ass. 
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less  numerous,  embarked  on  board  tbe  vessels 
of  Hassan,  and  were  drowned  by  his  orders  on 
attaining  a  distance  from  the  shore.* 

One  individual  who  accompanied  Hassan  in 
this  expedition,  was  mainly  serviceable  in  ob- 
taining favourable  terms  for  the  Morcots  :  this 
was  Mauroyeni,  a  native  of  Mycone,  who  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  Drogueman  to  the  flect,f 
and  became  subsequently  Hospodar  of  AValla- 
chia.  J  A  strong  attachment  sidisisted  betw^een 
him  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,  with  whom  his 
influence  was  paramount  on  every  occasion, 
and  in  the  present  instance  it  was  particularly 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  Morcots,  the  IMisso- 
longhiots,  and  islanders.  The  resentment  of 
the  Sultan,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  softened 
by  the  intercession  of  the  daughter  of  a  Greek 
priest,  who  had  been  made  a  captive  by  the 
Albanians,  and  sold  at  Constantinople-  She 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Cadine  in  the 
harem  of  Abdul  Hamcd,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  thenceforward  his  rage  against  the  re- 
volted Feloponnesians  was  gradually  aban- 
doned.^    Hassan,  on  his  part,  saw  the  indis- 


A.D. 

1779. 


•  Rabbe,  p.  166.    Carrel,  p.  183. 
kf  See  vol.  ii  of  this  History,  c.  xii.  p.  13. 
t  Rizo,  p.  92, 

%  Rizo  conjectures  thut  this  lady  wa&  mother  to  the  reign. 
lug  Sultiin,  p.  9i. 
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fvS"  P^"s^^^^  necessity  of  encouraging  and  support- 
ing the  Greek  islanders,  as  well  from  their 
importance  to  the  Turkish  navy,  as  to  prevent 
their  attaching  themselves  to  the  Russians, 
whose  influence  in  the  Black  Sea,  since  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  was  much  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  Forte.  Catherine,  too,  as  if  to  make  par- 
tial amends  for  the  miseries  her  indiscretion 
had  entailed  upon  the  JVlorea,  omitted  no  op- 
portunity to  assist  and  befriend  the  Greeks;  a 
seminary  was  established  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
which  200  youths  received  a  liberal  education ; 
the  best  ecclesiastical  endowments  of  Russia 
were  enjoyed  by  Greek  prelates ;  and  numerous 
offices,  diplomatic  and  military,  were  conferred 
upon  those  whom  domestic  opjjression  bad 
driven  to  seek  an  asylum  abroad. 

By  degrees  affairs  in  the  Morea  began  to 
assume  their  former  a.spect ;  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  and  the  proclamation  of  amnesty 
brought  back  nimibers  of  those  families  who 
had  fled  to  the  Ionian  Islands  or  the  Asiatic 
continent;  agriculture  gradually  revived ;  com- 
merce was  restored;  and  education  began  afresh 
to  diffuse  its  blessings  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula. jiV  few  of  those  whom  unsubdued  pa- 
triotism, or  a  prominent  interference  in  the  late 
insurrection,  had  rendered  obnoxious  to  the 
Turks,  hesitated  to  comply  with  their    invi- 


I 
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tation,  and  return  to  habits  of  industry  and 
peace.  They  continued  to  hover  about  the 
islands  and  the  coast,  or  betook  tliemselves  to 
warfare  and  brigandage  amongst  the  hills ;  and 
whilst  in  the  lowlands  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence was  enlightening  and  civilizing  the  mass 
of  the  people,  these  resistant  spirits  served  to 
keep  alive  the  latent  spark  of  freedom,  which 
some  future  occasion  was  to  kindle  into  an 
universal  and  resistless  blaze. 

In  the  mean  time  an  individual  was  rapidly 
rising  into  importance,  whose  name  and  whose 
exploits  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  Modern  Greece — Ali  Pacha,  the  cele- 
brated Vizier  of  Epirus.  This  renowned  bar- 
barian was  bom  about  the  year  1745,*  at  Te- 
peleniy  a  small  viDage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aoujss,  or  Voioussa,  near  the  spot  where  it 
issues  from  the  gorges  of  Klissura.     His  fa- 


AD. 
1771). 


•  The  exact  year  of  Ali's  birth  cannot  now  be  ascertained* 
and  his  own  iuformation  misled  those  who  relied  tm  it,  aa  he 
was  always  anxious  to  represent  himself  much  younger  than 
be  really  was.  M.  Poutjueville,  his  most  elaborate  biographer, 
states  it  to  be  1740,  (v.  i.  p.  3.)  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Holland,  (c.  vi.  p.  103.)  and  Mr.  Hughes,  (v.  ii.  c.  v.  p. 
100.)  An  anonymous  English  author,  who  seems  chieflj 
indebted  for  his  information  to  Pouquevillc,  states  the  date 
of  his  birth  to  be  1750,  (Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  c.  ii.  p.  23,  Lond, 
8vo.  1823.)  and  a  writer  in  the  Biographie  des  Contempo- 
rains  mentions  it  as  1744. 
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AjU.  inUy,  whose  name  was  Issas,  or  Jesus,  an  appel 
lation  still  common  in  the  East,  came  originally 
from  Asia  Minor  with  the  hosts  of  Bajazet 
Ilderim  ;*  and  his  grandfather,  Mouctar,  was 
one  of  those  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Corfu,  by 
Dianun  Cogia,  in  171 6^1  He  left  three  sons,  | 
of  whom  the  youngest,  Veil,  after  exercising 
for  some  years  tlie  profession  of  a  bandit  in 
the  mountains  of  ^Vlbania,  returned  to  Tepe- 
leni,  murdered  his  elder  brothers,  seized  upon 
the  property  of  the  family,  and  became  the 
first  Aga  of  his  native  village.  He  subse- 
quently married  a  daughter  of  the  Bey  of 
Conitza,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Ali, 
the  future  lord  of  Joannina,  and  his  sister 
Chainitza;!  and,  after  a  life  of  crime  and  de- 
bauchery, he  expired,  whilst  his  offspring  were 
still  in  their  infancy.  Khamco,  his  widow,  a 
woman  of  singular  energy,  was  shortly  after 
his  decease  despoiled  of  her  possessions  by  the 
inliabitants  of  Tchormovo  and  Gardiki,  and 
with  her  daughter  carried  off  into  captivity  to 
the  latter,  a  village  among  the  hills  of  Liaburia. 


•  According  to  Pouqueville  they  were  Albanians  by  de- 
scent; iho  story  of  their  Asiatic  origin  is  that  of  Ali  himself. 

t  Fauriel,  p.lt. 

I  Besides  these,  he  hod  likewise  two  suns  and  a  daughter 
by  n  slave,  who  with  their  mother  fell  victims  to  the  jealousy 
of  Khamco.     Dr.  Holland,  p.  104.     Dufey,  c.  ii.  p.  Jfi. 
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After  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  violation  and  a.d. 
the  miseries  of  servitude,  they  wore  at  length 
ransomed  by  the  generosity  of  a  merchant  of 
Argyrocastro,*  and  restored  to  liberty  and 
their  home.  The  remembrance  of  these  out- 
rages gave,  from  the  earliest  period,  a  tone  of 
ferocity  to  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  her 
children,  into  whose  minds  she  instilled  the 
fiercest  principles  of  violence  and  revenge. 
Ali,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  associated 
with  robbers  and  banditti ;  and  long  ere  he  had 
attained  maturity,  was  distinguished  as  the 
boldest  rider,  the  surest  marksman,  and  the 
swiftest  runner  of  his  clan.  His  habits  were 
those  of  toil,  privation,  and  endurance,  and  his 
only  resources  for  subsistence  were  derived 
from  predatory  adventures  amidst  the  passes  of 
Pindus.  Detection,  however,  and  a  long  con- 
finement at  Bcrat.  where  he  owed  his  life  solely 
to  the  personal  kindness  of  Courd  Pacha,  a 
distant  kinsman  of  his  mother,  served,  in  some 
degree,  to  detach  him  from  his  lawless  habits; 
he  returned  to  Tepeleni,  attached  himself  to 
the  parties  of  the  Beys,  and,  rising  gradually 
into  importance  by  his  militiu*y  talents,  he  ob- 
tained in  marriage  Emineh,  the  gentle  daugh- 
ter of  Capelan  the  Tiger,  the  Pacha  of  Del- 

*  By  a  Bey  of  the  faintly  of  Dost,  according  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  (v.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  lOif.) 
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vino.*  This  occurrence  took  place  about  tl 
periml  when  Stephen  the  Little  was  fomenting 
the  insun'ection  of  the  Montenegrins  ;  and  Ca- 
pelan  having  at  the  suggestion  of  Ali  held 
back  his  forces  from  joining  the  general  levy 
ordered  to  march  against  him,  he  was  secretly 
denounced  to  the  Porte  by  his  ad\iser,  and  be- 
headed at  Monastir.  Ali,  however,  failed  in 
his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  government  of 
his  father-in-law,  which  was  conferred  on  Ali, 
Bey  of  Argyrocastro,  who  subsequently  mar- 
ried Chainitza,  the  sister  of  the  traitor. 

After  this  disappointment,  he  turned  his 
attention  towards  home,  and  resolved  on  at- 
tempting the  subjection  of  Tepeleni.  Here  he 
had  numerous  and  powerful  adversaries,  but  by 
one  master-stroke  of  barbarous  policy  he  freed 
himself  for  ever  from  their  machinations,  and 
achieved  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
been  accustomed,  after  the  heat  of  the  chase,  to 
enjoy  a  cool  siesta  in  the  forest  of  Bentcha,  in 
the  \'icinity  of  the  village.  By  means  of  an 
attached  partisan,  he  induced  his  enemies  to 
attempt  his  assassination  on  one  of  those  occa- 
sions; and  having  himself  given  the  plan  of 
the  adventure,  he  retired  to  the  wood,  Aung 
his  capote  over  the  body  of  a  goat,  corded  and 

*  Dr.   Holland    states   erroneously    that   he   married   a 
daughter  ofCourd,  Pacha  of  Berat,  p,  106. 
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muzzled,  and  secured  to  the  ground,  and  re- 
tired in  safety  to  his  house,  whilst  the  unfor- 
tunate animal  was  dispatched  by  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  pistols  of  All's  supposed  assas- 
sins. The  appearance  of  a  party  of  his  re- 
tainers at  the  instant  compelled  them  to  retire 
without  examining  the  body  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, whilst  drowned  in  debauchery  and  wine, 
they  were  assailed  and  slaughtered  by  his  fol- 
lowers :  their  goods  and  liouses  were  confis- 
cated to  his  soldiers,  and  from  that  hour  Ali 
became  absolute  in  Tepeleui,*  He  now  em- 
ployed every  engine  of  intrigue  and  tyranny 
to  establish  and  extend  his  power;  his  soldiers 
he  attached  to  him  by  gold,  by  promises,  and 
by  companionship ;  and  his  people  he  con- 
ciliated by  an  anxiously  assumed  display  of 
justice  and  impartiality.  Every  step,  however, 
in  his  higher  walks  of  ambition  was  bilsed  upon 
the  blackest  crimes;  in  the  hope  of  succeeding 
to  the  pachidie  of  Argyrocastro  he  induced  his 
sister  Chainitza  to  unite  with  liim  in  murder- 
ing her  husband,  and  when,  contrary'  to  his 
calculations,  the  office  was  conferred  on  an- 
other, Sclim  Coka,  he  denounced  him  to  the 
Porte  as  a  traitor,  and  stabbed  him  with  his 
own  hand,  in  pursuance  of  the  Sultan's  firhman. 


Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  29. 
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For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
pachalic  of  Triccala,  in  Thessaly,*  and  subse- 
quently advanced  to  the  office  of  Oen^endji 
Bachi. 

From  this  appointment  All  dates  his  first 
firm  advancement  towards  power  and  fortune. 
Under  the  pretext  of  ridding  the  passes  of 
robbers,  he  attached  around  hira  an  army  of 
followers  whose  influence  became  paramount 
in  Northern  Greece,  and  whose  expeditions 
quickly  restored  tranquillity  to  Thessaly. 
Justly  conceiving  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
the  only  brigands  in  his  dominions,  he  was 
careful  to  let  the  disorderly  Ottomans  share 
an  equal  portion  of  his  retributive  hostility; 
and  by  taking  into  his  pay  those  of  the  Klefts 
and  ArmatoU  who  were  willing  to  serve 
against  tlie  Infidels,  he  succeeded  in  attaching 
to  himself  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  The 
Porte,  though  sometimes  alarmed  for  his  power, 
were  never  able  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  and  Ali 
had  always  in  readiness  some  complaint  against 
robbers,  some  encomium  of  his  services,  or  some 
petition  for  their  continuance,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  question  of  his  deposition  was 
agitated  at  Constantinople.!  In  a  short  time, 
so  successful  had  been  his  expeditions,  and  so 


•  Hughes,  p.  105, 

t  Leake's  Outline,  &c.  p.  32. 


Pouqneville,  v.  i.  p.  49. 
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prodigious  his  wealth,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase,  in  addition  to  his  Thessaliaii  honours, 
the  government  of  Joannina,  which  rendered 
him  at  once  undisputed  master  of  Epirus.     In 
this,  as  in  the  attainment  of  his  other  objects, 
his  favourite  agents,  gold,  poison,  and  deceit, 
were  again   successful.      By  false  representa- 
tions of  his  patriotic  intentions  towards  Greece, 
he  induced  the  chiefs  of  theiEtolian  Ivlefts,  Pa- 
la^opoulo,  Canavos,  and  Boukovallos,  to  second 
his  designs  ;  and  whilst  these,  by  his  directions, 
made  frequent  and  devastating  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  Joannina,  each  ruinous  event 
was  reported  to  the  Divan  with   bitter  com- 
plaints   against   the  imbecility   of  tlie  Pacha ; 
and  Epirus  and  Arta  were   represented  as  a 
desert,  whilst  Thessaly   was  flourishing  under 
the  auspices  of  Ali.     The  next  step  was,  na- 
turally, to  point  out  the  secret  author  of  these 
disturbances  as  the  only  individual  capable  of 
quelling  them.     Jn  this   particular  crisis,  Calo 
Pacha,  who  had  for  fifteen  years  been  governor 
of  Joannina,  expired  most  unexpectedly.     Ali, 
the  only  aspirant  to  his  office  who  had  antici- 
pated his  decease,*  was  already  prepared  with 
the   firhman   of    his   own   nomination   to   the 
vacant  pachalic;   and  whilst  the  Beys  of  the 
city  were  plotting  to  prevent  his  entering  Joan- 

'  He  had  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
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nina,  the  Cadi  had  akeady  acknowledged  and 
promulgated  the  sacred  document.* 

Khamco  did  not  survive  to  witness  this  dis- 
tinguished fortune  of  her  favourite  son ;  she 
expired  whilst  the  intrigues  for  his  investiture 
were  still  in  progress.  iVli  was  not  present  to 
receive  her  last  wishes,  but  they  were  conveyed 
to  him  in  her  w^ill,  which  even  in  her  expiring 
moments  still  breathed  fury  and  revenge ;  it 
conjured  him  to  immolate  to  her  manes  the 
wretches  of  Tchormovo  and  Gardiki,  from 
w  horn  she  had  endured  the  horrors  of  violation 
and  slavery;  and  Ali  and  Chainitza  swore  above 
the  still  warm  corpse  of  their  mother  that  their 
vengeance  should  end  only  with  the  extermi- 
nation of  her  enemies.f 

One  of  his  earliest  cares,  on  finding  himself 
firmly  established  in  Epirus  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Beys,  was  the  partial  accomplishment  of  this 
filial  vow.  Veiling  his  designs  under  the  most 
cautious  pretences,  he  advanced  upon  Tchor- 
movo ;  and  whilst  his  lieutenant,  Demir  Dost, 
deluded  the  devoted  inlmbitants  by  the  hopes 
of  an  amnesty  and  peace,  he  burst  unexpect- 
edly into  the  village  and  butchered  without 
discrimination  every  wretch  who  had  failed  in 

*  Hughes,  p,  117.     PouqmevUIe,  v.  i.  p,  57.     Dufey,  v.  i. 

p.  42.  Dr.  Holland,  c.  vi.  p.  106.  Hobhouse,  v.  i.  c.  xi,  p.  116. 

t  Hughes,  p.  113. 
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escaping  by  flight.     The  individual  who  had 
been  tlie  immediate  agent  of  Khaiiico's  disho- 
nour was  amongst  the  first  objects  of  his  ven- 
geance;   his  execution  was  superintended  by 
Youseph  the  Arab,  who  caused  Iiiin  to  be  im- 
paled upon  an  iron  spit,  and  slowly  roasted  be- 
tween   two  vessels    of    burning  coals.      This 
exploit  was  the  first  in   which  the   two   sons 
of  All  by  Emineh,  Mouctar  and  Veli,  fleshed 
their  swords,  and  its  success  was  celebrated  by 
dances,  feasting,  games,  and  all  the  pageants 
of  barbaric  triumph.     The  booty  of  the  immo- 
lated villagers  was  distributed  to  tlie  soldier)' ; 
the    very    doors   and   tiles  of   the    houses   of 
Tcbormovo  were  carried  off  by  the  conquerors 
ere  they  consigned  their  ruined  walls  to  the 
flames;  and  Ali,  in   addition  to  the  gratifica- 
tion   of  his   ferocious   revenge,  added    to   his 
dominions   by  the  expedition   the  canton   of 
Conitza,  a  part  of  Premeti,  the  valley  of  Kara- 
mouratadez,  and  the  town  of  Iiibo6vo.*     Ibra- 
him,  Pacha    of    Berat.    son-in-law   and    suc- 
cessor to  Courd,  whom   I  have   before  men- 
tioned, could  not  regard  without  irritation  this 
invasion  of  districts  which  were  submitted  to 
his  jurisdiction.     He  made  a  faint   show  of 
resistance;    Ali    opposed    a  body   of    Grecian 
Klefts  to  his  IMahomedan  forces,  and  Ibrahim 

*   Huj^lies,  V.  ii.  p.  1 14.     Pouqucville,  v.  i.  p,  61. 
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sued  for  peace.  The  negociation  was  con- 
ducted by  Emineh,  and  ended  by  AH  retaining 
possession  of  his  conquests  under  the  title  of  a 
portion  for  the  daughter  of  Ibrahim,  who  was 
shortly  after  married  to  Mouctar,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  satrap. 

Ali  had  now  attained  that  pitch  of  power 
which  is  at  once  the  most  resistless  stimulant 
and  the  most  efficient  agent  of  ambition.  To 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  popular  feel- 
ing and  force  of  European  Turkey,  lie  added 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
constitution  and  domestic  government  of  the 
empire,  but  of  its  political  relations  with 
foreign  states.  He  found  himself  seated  in 
the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of  petty  dynasties 
whose  dependency  on  the  Porte  amounted  to 
little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  supre- 
macy by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute; 
and  he  himself  possessed,  besides  a  formidable 
armed  force,  an  influence  throughout  tlie  ex- 
tent of  Northern  Greece,  not  only  superior  to 
the  proudest  of  his  rivals,  but  such  as  to  cause 
an  occasional  imeasiness  to  the  Divan.*     This, 


•  ••  TantSt  a  la  faveur  d'un  litre  obtenu  de  la  Porte, 
latitat  par  la  guerre,  tantfit  par  rempoi&onnement  et  le  menr* 
tre,  il  s'erapara  d'line  moitie  de  la  Macedoine,  de  la  plus 
grande  partie  de  !a  [jvadie,  du  Xeromeros  on  Acanianie,  el 
Je  la  province  d'Arta,  et  de  Prevesa.     Vigir  de  Jannina  et  da 
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however,  he  had  always  been  enabled  to  allay  ^'^■ 
by  timely  obsequiousness,  by  efficient  services, 
or  by  gold.  In  a  country  where  every  office 
of  government  is  attainable  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, the  subordinate  agents  must  gene- 
rally be  individuals  almost  unknown  to  the 
higher  authorities,*  who  interest  themselves  in 
their  nomination  no  farther  than  by  nego- 
ciating  the  sale  of  their  appointments ;  and 
this  ignorance,  especially  as  regards  the  remoter 
provinces,  is  perpetuated  by  the  want  of  any 
regular  channel  of  communication  between  the 
people  and  their   rulers.     It   was   no   difficult 


TriccaJa,  fermier  du  Capitan  Pacha  dans  I'Acaraanie,  et  de 
la  Sultane  Valide  dans  Arta,  prevot  des  routes  dans  la  Liva- 
die,  et  dans  la  Macedoine,  partoul,  proprietarre  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  fiefs  ou  de  domains,  la  tongue  diiree  de  son 
pouvoir  le  reodit  presque  unifortnemeut  maitre  absolu  des 
homnies  et  du  sol;  il  avail  utie  arnu-e  de  dix  ou  douze  mille 
Albaoais,  un  treM>i  considerable,  sea  concussions  et  ses  volt. 
Cela  lui  suffisait  pour  teriir  sous  le  joug  une  population  de 
pres  de  deux  millions  d'horames,  Grecs,  Albanais,  et  Turc««" 
— Villemain,  p.  241. 

*  The  authors  of  the  Ticoypafia  NnsTcpixi;,  compiled  by 
two  monks  of  Mount  Pelion,  and  published  at  Vienna  in 
17!>1,  in  speaking  of  the  Sultan's  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
his  dominions,  says,  "'Ay  i  /3««r«^«u<  ^JfX*  ahm  xoiveeyix^; 
fie  Toy  xaSivsc,  ^9tKi  /3'^aia  KaToAa^t}  rj]  (tj^/otrou  Ka)  T^^tKi 
(iri|)<^tj  Ktifxfiw  SwjpficDO-i,  /xa  h'  auTOv  KoV/iOf  tlvat  ij  fiofft- 
Xrwoocflt  xai  ^aurlXtic  ret  iraAaTiaTow.*" — See  Leake's  Re- 
searches, p.  17&. 
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A.D.  task,  therefore,  lor  Ali  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission  of  any  stateraents  to  Constantinople, 
save  those  which  would  tend  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Divan  ;  the  possibility  of 
complaint  was  anticipated  hy  the  hired  praises 
of  his  partisans,  and  the  wealth  amassed  amidst 
execrations  at  liome  was  lavished  on  the  pur- 
chase of  insidious  eulogies  abroad.  He  was 
known  to  the  Ottoman  court  only  as  a  soldier 
of  undaujited  bravery,  and  a  cliieftain,  >vhose 
energy  and  forces,  though  somewhat  suspicious, 
had  rendered  important  services  to  the  state. 
By  tlie  surrounding  I'achas  he  w^as  regarded  at 
once  with  fear  and  admiration ;  they  were  in 
every  point  of  view  his  inferiors,  both  in  power 
and  talent ;  and  he  never  failed  to  extract 
equal  advantages  from  their  friendship  and 
hostility,  the  latter  affording  him  ample  pretexts 
for  the  enlarging  of  his  territories,  and  the 
former  valuable  assistance  in  their  protection. 

No  one  of  the  many  circumstances  favour- 
able to  his  ambitious  policy  escaped  his  keen 
and  prying  observation ;  his  agents  were  every- 
where, and  his  infonnation  on  every  topic 
connected  with  his  interests  was  constant  and 
correct.  \\^ith  an  unerring  perception  of 
character,  his  manner  was  accurately  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  every  situation ;  every  tone 
of  expression    was   assumed,   and  varied,    and 
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nbandoned,  as  suited  the  eraergeficy  of  the 
moment;  and  even  those  who  suspected  the 
professions  of  the  Vizier  seldom  failed  to  be 
seduced  into  acquiescence  by  his  politic  and 
wily  address.  His  present  alliance  with  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  so  far  from  being  designed  as  a 
permanent  pacification,  was  intended  only  as 
the  pretext  for  farther  aggressions.  Middle 
Albania,  from  its  richness  and  fertiUty,  as  well 
as  its  proximity  to  Joannina,  was  his  most 
natural  and  desirable  conquest;  his  residence 
at  Tepeleni  had  made  him  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  localities,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  deprive  the  independent  Beys  of 
Epirus  of  that  support  and  protection  which 
they  always  enjoyed  under  the  Pachas  of  Be- 
rat.  To  have  attempted  its  reduction  at  once 
by  open  force  would  have  exposed  him  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Porte,  and  he  long  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  provoke  Ibrahim  to  a  quarrel, 
which  might  have  legitimized  his  aggressions ; 
his  reiterated  injuries  were,  however,  received 
without  retaliation,  and,  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt, he  was  at  last  compelled  to  strike  the 
first  blow  without  any  political  plea  for  his 
proceedings.  His  pretext  was  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Sephir,  Bey  of  Avlona,  brother  to  the 
governor  of  Berat,  whom  Ali  had  himself  caused 
to  be  poisoned,  and  whose  death  he  had  the 
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audacity  to  attribute  to  Ibrahim.  The  Pacha, 
alarmed  by  the  extent  of  his  preparations  and 
the  terror  of  his  name,  invited  to  his  assistance 
the  Greeks  of  Thesprotia  and  Chamouri,  who 
readily  espoused  his  cause ;  and  the  Suliots,  in 
particular,  took  up  arms  at  once  against  the 
tyrant  of  Joannina. 

The  latter  people,  who  seemed  in  modern 
times  to  have  inherited  the  genius  of  the  an- 
cient Spartans,  were  the  descendants  of  a  band 
of  Albanian  Christians,  whom  tlie  oppression 
of  the  Turks  had  driven  about  a  century  before 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  mountains  of  Cha- 
mouri.*     Tliey  established  themselves  on  the 


I 


*  The  similarity  of  the  names  has  induced  some  admirers 
of  Suli  to  assert  its  identiiy  with  the  Selloi  of  Homer,  (11.  xvi. 
V.  gS4.)  and  the  Soliium  of  Thiicydides,  (I.  ili.  c.  95.)  l*erevos, 
a  Greek,  who  piihlished  ul  Venice,  in  1815,  a  History  of  Suli 
and  Parga,  (taropta  2ooA(Ou  xa\  Uapyas,  2  vols,  l^mo.)  has 
taken  some  pains  to  establish  the  distinct  origin  of  the  modern 
colony,  asserting  that  the  people  referred  to  by  Homer  were 
Thessalians,  and  identical  with  the  modern  village  of  SrUo, 
at  the  base  of  Olympus,  between  Alassona  and  Vlacholivadi, 
(v,  i.  c.  i.  p.  10.)  and  that  the  passage  of  Thucydides,  indicat- 
ing a  maritime  town,  cannot  apply  to  the  modern  Suli,  which 
is  seated  far  inland  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  The  Hoe 
quoted  from  the  Iliad  refers  evidently  to  a  people  at  least  in  the 
vicidilyof  the  modern  Suliot*;;  but  oo  the  sentence  in  Thucy- 
dides, the  author  has  wasted  much  argument,  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  farther  exannnation  of  his  author,  who 
in   two  other  passages  (1.  ii.  c.  30.  1.  v.  c.  aO.)  distinctly 
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summit  of  the  lofty  clilFs  that  rise  above  the    ^•^^ 
bed  of  the  Acheron ;    and  here,  in  a  fortress 
impregnable   by    nature,   and    accessible    only 
by   tortuous   and   precipitous   passages,*   they 

designates  Sollion  a  town  of  Acariiatiia,  wliilst  the  modem 
■eltlement  is  in  Epirus.  The  work  of  Perevos  and  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Survey  of  Mr.  Eton,  are  almost  the  only  original 
and  authentic  documents  which  we  possess  on  t!ie  jjubject  of 
this  interesting  and  singular  people;  and  M.  Pouqueville, 
though  he  has  added  a  few  new  facts,  has  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  former  for  his  voluminous  information  respect- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Suliots. 

•  The  position  and  natural  defences  of  Suli  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hughes.  "  Their  abode  was  like  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  race  of  genii,  upon  a  kind  of  natural  citadel,  amidst 
the  wild  Cassopoean  mountains,  wliere  the  Acheron  rolls 
down  a  dark  and  truly  infernal  chasm,  overhung  with  rocks 
and  woods  of  deepest  gloom.  The  high  peaks  of  precipices 
bounding  this  mysterious  glen  were  surmounted  by  forliHed 
towers,  whilst  the  paths  leading  to  the  impending  heights 
above  scarcely  admitted  two  persons  to  walk  abreast.  During 
the  worst  eras  of  Grecian  slavery,  the  flame  burned  bright 
upon  this  hill-altar  of  liberty  ;  and  its  worshippers,  breathing 
a  purer  air,  and  excited,  as  it  were,  by  those  stupendous  ener- 
gies of  nature  which  they  constantly  had  in  view,  preserved 
their  physical  and  moral  strength  unimpaired,  not  only  defy- 
ing tyranny,  but  pouring  down  from  iheir  rocky  fastnesses 
over  the  plains  of  the  oppressor,  and  carrying  off'  that  booty 
which  was  considered  their  lawful  property.  •  •  •  • 
•  •  Four  large  villages  constituted  the  principal  scats  of 
this  independent  clan,  in  a  situation  so  wiogular  as  probably 
to  be  unique.  They  lay  upon  a  fine  concave  plain  at  the 
perpendicular  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
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A.D.  founded,  in  a  few  years,  the  four  villages  of 
Suli,  Gkiafa,  Avarico,  and  Samoniva,  whence 
their  community  subsequently  extended  over 
upwards  of  seventy  hamlets  in  the  adjoining 

Acheron ;  a  grand  natural  breast- work  descended  precipi- 
tously to  the  river ;  whilst  behind  them  rose  a  towering  chain 
of  mountains,  at  once  an  ornament  and  defence.  The 
Acheron,  after  passing  through  the  valley  of  Dervitziana, 
first  enters  the  Suliot  chasm  where  it  is  called  the  Gk>rge  of 
Skouitias,  from  a  small  village  of  that  name;  a  narrow 
path,  which  winds  amidst  the  darkest  woods  upon  the  right 
bank,  conducts  the  traveller  in  about  two  hours  to  a  narrow 
cut  across  his  path,  called  Klissura,  admirably  calculated  to 
stop  the  progress  of  an  enemy.  This  defile  was  commanded 
by  a  fort  called  Tichos,  and  near  it  was  the  first  village  of 
the  Suliot  republic,  called  Navarico,  or  Avarico.  From 
hence  a  gradual  ascent  leads  to  the  deserted  site  of  Samo- 
niva ;  thence  to  Kiaffa,  signifying  a  height,  and  lastly  to 
Suli,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  which  was  generally  styled 
Kako-Suli,  like  the  Kaxoihm  of  Homer,  from  the  difficulties 
it  opposed  to  a  conqueror.  Near  the  spot  where  the  moun- 
tain path  leaves  the  side  of  the  Acheron,  to  wind  up  the 
precipices  between  Kiafia  and  Kako-Suli,  a  conical  hill  over- 
hangs the  road,  called  Kunghi,  on  which  stood  the  largest  of 
the  Suliot  fortresses,  named  Aghia  Paraskevi,  or  Saint  Friday. 
At  the  same  spot  another  small  river,  flowing  from  the  Para:- 
mithian  mountains,  joins  the  Acheron,  which,  descending 
down  the  romantic  defile  of  Glyki,  enters  the  great  Para- 
mithian  plain,  and  empties  itself,  after  flowing  through  the 
Acherusian  lake,  into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  ancient  city 
of  Cichyrus,  or  Ephyre."-' Hughes'  Travels,  v.  ii.  pp. 
li»,  123. 
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districts/  Its  UTiited  population,  at  the  period 
of  the  first  war  with  Ali  Pacha,  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  7000 ;  and  of  tliese  the  number 
who  appeared  in  arms  amounted  to  1000  of 
the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  and 
1500  of  those  who  had  subsequently  fled  to 
them  for  protection,  f  The  families  of  the 
entire  confederacy  were  divided  into  numerous 
clans  or  Pliara?,  submitted  to  their  peculiar 
chieftains,  whose  united  voices  formed  in  time 
of  war  the  council  of  the  people.  They  were 
likewise  the  sole  legislators  of  the  little  state, 
which  possessed  neither  tribunals  nor  written 
laws,  but  submitted  its  complaints  to  the  de- 
cision of  its  Capetani.  Debarred  by  theh* 
natural  position  and  political  circumstances 
from  the  exercise  of  commerce,  and  attached 
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*  or  these,  seven,  denominated  the  Hephtachorton  to  dis- 
tinguish tbem  from  the  Tetrachorion,  or  four  principal  vil- 
lages, were  colonized  by  Suliots,  the  original  iohabitants 
being,  at  their  own  request,  transferred  to  the  moiintaiD  of 
Suli;  thirty-three  were  wrested  from  the  Agas  of  Margariti, 
and  a  like  number  from  those  of  Paramythia,  and  Joannina. 
Peievos,  V.  i.  c.  iv.  pp.  32,  36.     Fauriel,  vi.  p.  228. 

t  Perevos,  v.  i.  c.  4.  p.  34.    Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  229.    Pouque- 

ville,   Voyage,  &c.  v.  ii.  I.  v.  c.  ii.  n.  p,  227.     Eton  says, 

with  the  alliance  of  the  Chirnariots  they  could  bring  20,000 

men  into  the  field,  (p.  389.)  and  Dr.  Holland  estimates  their 

ivtmost  force,  in  their  wars  with  Ali,  at  12,000.  (p.  448.) 
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AD-  to  a  barren  soil,  ^vhosc  scanty  produce  was 
inadequate  to  their  wants,  the  Siiliots  were 
coni})elled  by  necessity  to  subsist  by  violence 
and  plunder,  wliich  they  justified  on  the  plea 
of  merely  snatching  from  their  tyrants  the 
produce  of  tliosc  lands  which  despotism  had 
wrested  from  their  fatliers.  It  was  too  often, 
however,  a  matter  of  complaint  that  in  these 
predatory  excursions  they  neglected  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  persons  of  the  Greeks 
and  their  masters,  and  that  each  was  in  turn 
a  sufterer  from  their  impartial  visitations. 
They  were  acquainted  with  no  trades  or  me- 
chanical sciences,  their  sole  study  and  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  arms  and  athletic  exercises  ; 
and  even  their  women  were  taught  to  share 
w^ith  their  husbands  the  dangers  and  pri- 
vations of  war.  On  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my they  were  accustomed  to  evacuate  their 
villages  in  tlie  plains,  and  betake  themselves, 
with  their  provisions  and  families,  to  the  for- 
tresses in  the  mountains.  Here  none  were 
admitted  save  those  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  valour ;  and  the  ordinary  population  were 
compelled  to  abide  in  the  valleys,  and  provide 
stores  and  ammunition  for  their  defenders 
above.  The  Suliot  never  parted  from  his 
arms;  with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  his 
sabre  by  his  side,  and  his  dagger  in  his  girdle, 
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he  led  his  flocks  to  the  hills,  or  knelt  before  j*-^ 
the  altar  of  his  god ;  his  laws,  his  education, 
his  nnanncrs,  and  his  religion,  tended  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  one  powerful  feeling  of  un- 
bending courage ;  and  his  life  was  a  perpetual 
turmoil  of  wars  and  expeditions,  of  defence  or 
retaliation.* 

This  martial  community  had  already  mani- 
fested their  passion  for  freedom  in  eight  suc- 
cessive wars,  which  they  had  maintained 
against  the  Pachas  of  Albania  ;  '\  in  the  com- 
motions of  1770  they  had  been  the  first  to 
obey  the  summons  of  Pappas  Oglou,  and  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  tliey  were  solicited  to  join  the 
standard  of  Ibrahim,  of  Berat,  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  fresh  revolt,  on  the  second  sum- 
mons from  the  emissaries  of  Russia. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  the  first  expedition 
to  the  Levant,  and  the  progress  of  Russia 
after  the  peace  of  Karnardji,  had  by  no  means 
induced  Catharine  to  relinquish  her  '*  oriental 


•  Perevos,  c.  iii.  pp.  23,  26. ;  c,  iv.  p.  .15.  Fauriel,  v.  i. 
pp.  £30,  235.  Dr.  Hotland,  p.  448.  Villemain,  p.  242. 
Pouquevitle,  Voyage,  &c,  v.  ii.  I.  v.  c.  2.  p.  233. 

t  or  theite  no  details  or  memorials  have  been  preserved  ; 
a  list  of  them,  but  without  dates,  is  given  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Perevos'  History,  and  in  the  Kecond  volume  of  Bartholdy's 
Travels,  p.  256, 
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])roject.*'  It  was  one  of  those  brilliant  but 
undefined  dreams  that  still  haunted  her  mo- 
ments of  ambition.  Potemkin,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Grloff  in  tlie  royal  favour,  was  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  these  splendid  views  of  Ills 
imperial  mistress ;  and  it  was  by  his  representa- 
tions that  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  during  his  in- 
terview with  the  Empress  at  Mohilef,  in  1780, 
was  induced  to  unite  in  the  same  design.* 
Her  grandson,  Constaiitine,  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  regarded  as  the  future  monarch  of 
Greece ;  his  nurses  were  females  from  Naxos, 
his  playmates  youths  from  the  island*?,  and  his 
language  and  costume  that  of  his  destined 
subjects.!  He  was  to  have  been  the  compa- 
nion of  the  Czarina  in  her  visit  to  Kherson,  in 
1783,  but  an  illness  with  which  he  was  seized 
when  on  the  point  of  departure,  detained  him 
at  St.  Petersburgh.f  A  triumphal  arch,  erected 
before  one  of  the  gates  of  Kherson  during  this 
celebrated  progress,  is  said  to  have  borne  the 

*  Rabbe,  Hist,  de  Russie,  p.  41  fi.  Segur,  Histoire  des 
principaux  evenemena  du  regne  de  F.  Guillaume  de  Prussie, 
V.  i.  c.  iii.  pp.  92,  04.  Life  of  Catharine  It.  v.  iii.  c.  xv.  p. 
152.     Coxe,  History  of  the  HoiiBe  of  Austria,  v.  ii.  p.  555. 

+  Castera,  v.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  ].  Life  of  Catharine  II.  v.  iii.  c. 
XV.  p.  14-J.     PouqueviHe,  v   i.  c.  iii.  p.  73. 

J  Segur,  V.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  8S.  Life  of  Catharine  II.  v.  iii.  c.  xv, 
pp.  148,  1.^1.  Castera,  v,  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  I.  Rabbe,  p.  4£4. 
Coxe,  V.  ii.  p.  611. 
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inscription,  "  By  this  the  way  leadn  to  Byzan-  '^•^• 
tium  ;"  and  the  incidents  of  tliis  expedition, 
coupled  with  numerous  other  indications  of 
the  intentions  of  Catharine,  tended  materially 
to  hasten  the  rupture,  which  was  fast  approach- 
ing, between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

The  seizure  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Kmpress, 
in  178'J,  had  been  regarded  by  the  Divan  with 
serious  ajjprehension ;  but  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  moment  iniable  to  oppose  it. 
Their  subsequent  discontent  was  sedulously 
fanned  by  tlie  agents  of  Prussia  and  England, 
the  former  from  motives  of  personal  dislike 
to  the  Czarina,  the  latter  from  irritation  at 
the  treaty  of  commerce  which  she  had  lately 
signed  with  France.*  They  represented  the 
visit  of  Catharine  to  the  Crimea  as  a  bravado 
to  insult  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan;  they 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  Catharine  conti- 
nuing, contrary  to  existing  treaties,  to  pro- 
tect Maurocordato,  the  fugitive  Hospodar  of 
Moldavia,  who  had  been  suspected  of  treason- 
able communications  with  the  courts  of  \'ienna 
and  St.  Pctersburgh ;  and  they  dwelt  with 
emptiasis  on  her  alleged  transgression  of  the 
convention  of  Constantinople,  in  1784.  Po- 
temkin   and   the   Grand   Vizir   Codza    Yous- 


VOI..   II. 


Rabbe,  p.  42S. 
2   D 
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A.D.  seph  Pacha  are  said  to  have  been  equally 
anxious  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  one  through  the  hope  of  military  distinc- 
tion, the  other  to  get  rid  of  two  dangerous 
rivals  near  the  throne  of  the  Sultan  ;*  and,  con- 
trary to  the  immediate  wishes  of  both  sove- 
reigns, war  was  suddenly  proclaimed   by    the 

AD.    Porte,  on  the  18th  of  Aumist,  ITST-t 

1787.  ^  . 

The  first  successes  of  the  Empress  agamst 
the  armies  of  the  Sultan,  her  unexpected  rup- 
ture with  Sweden,  and  her  reliance  on  the 
support  of  Austria,  who  had,  early  in  1788, 
declared  hostilities  against  the  Porte,  t  served 
for  some  time  to  distract  her  attention  from 
the  affairs  of  Greece :  when,  however,  she 
found  herself  about  to  be  involved  in  the  sole 
weight  of  the  war,  by  the  relaxation  and  sub- 
sequent death  of  Joseph  II.  §  she  at  length  be- 
thought herself  seriously  of  this  expectant  and 
I'm  ^"tl^"si^stic  ally.  Sbe  had  already,  in  1788, 
prepared  a  fleet  for  the  Mediterranean,  which 

*  Rizo,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Greece,  has  given  a  cu- 
rious account,  of  this  inlrigue  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
minister,  (p.  ii.  c,  2.  p.  99.)  and  the  wishes  of  Poterakin  are 
explicitly  stated  by  Rabbe  (p.  429)  Castera,  and  Tooke. 

t  Life  of  Catharine  II.  c.  iii.  c.  xv.  p,  1(55.  Caatera,  v.  ii. 
c.  xi.  p.  22.  Rizo,  p.  105.  Annual  Register,  1788,  c,  i.  pp. 
4,6. 

t  February  10*  1788.  Annual  Register,  1788, pp.  25,  31. 
Coxe,  V.  ii.  p.  61 4.  \  February  10,  1790. 
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had  been  long  detained  in  the  Northern  seas  ^^^-^ 
by  the  difficulties  of  equipment,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  British  seamen  from  entering  into  her 
service,  and  the  delays  consequent  on  the  quar- 
rel of  the  Empress  with  the  Swedish  monarch.* 
Psaro,  the  Myconiot,  who  in  the  last  expedi- 
tion had  commanded  the  Eastern  Legion  of 
Sparta,  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  prepare  stores  and 
magazines  for  this  squadron  on  its  arrival ;  and 
he  was  hkewise  furnished  with  the  requisite 
funds,  and  directed  to  co-operate  with  Sotiri, 
one  of  the  primates  of  A^ostizza,  who  had  been 
dispatched  into  Epirus  and  ^Vlbania  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  his  countrymen.  This 
district  had  been  decided  upon  as  the  most 
promising,  in  consequence  of  the  timidity  with 
which  the  Moreots,  who  were  .  still  smarting 
from  their  late  defeat,  were  disposed  to  regard 
a  fresh  attempt  at  insurrection.  Sotiri  had, 
however,  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Suli  and  Chamouri.  The 
fortresses  of  the  Acheron  became  instantly  the 
centre  of  a  new  conspiracy ;  their  already 
armed  warriors  were  convened  into  a  willing 
league  against  the  Ottomans ;  and  a  voluntary 
subscription  was  entered  into,  as  well  by  the 
native  as  the  European  Greeks,  for  the  equips 
ment  of  a   squadron    to  co-operate  with   the 

•  Eton,  p.  353. 
2  o  2 
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expected  fleet  of  the  Czarina.  A  division  of 
twelve  small  vessels  was  prepared  in  the  va»fl 
rioiis  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their 
united  command  entrusted  to  Lambro  Can- 
ziani,  who  commenced  his  cruise  in  the  Archi* 
pelago,  in  April  1790.* 

Ali,  apprized  of  the  hostile  preparations  of  the 
Suliots,  in  conjunction  with  his  rival, (Ibrahim  o 
Berat,)  dispatched  with  promptitude  an  army  of 
3000  men  against  them.  They  found,  as  usual, 
the  villages  of  the  plain  deserted,  the  fortresses 
and  towers  of  tlie  Acheron  provisioned  and  gar 
risoned,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  warlike  com- 
munity prepared  for  defence.  Not  daring  to 
attack  them  in  their  intrenchments,  his  troops 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  country', 
plundering  in  every  direction  the  territory  of 
the  Sidiots  ;  till  the  latter,  exasperated  at  their 
atrocities,  descended  from  their  fastness,  de- 
feated and  dispersed  his  army,  and  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Joannina,  laying  waste  the  lands 
and  burning  the  mosques  of  the  Mahometans.f 


I 


•  Eton,  p.  354.  Annual  Register,  1791,  p.  92-  Rizo,  pp. 
1 U,  1 1 6.  Faurlel,  v.  i.  p.  237.  Villemain,  p.  247.  Rabbe, 
p.  672. 

t  Perevos,  v.  i.  c.  v.  p.  .Sfi.  Pouqueville,  v.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  80. 
Ffturiel,  v.  i.  p.  234.  Rizo,  p.  114.  Annual  Register,  1791, 
p.  92.  Eton^  p.  S4a.  It  has  beeo  added  that  a  son  of  Ali 
was  slain  in  this  action,  whose  armour  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  Catharine  II.     Rizo  has  repeated  this  story,  which 
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Ill  the  mean  time  the  Greeks  had  found  .'*'^' 
ample  reason  for  complaint  against  the  conduct 
of  Psaro^  and  the  other  agents  of  the  Empress, 
with  whom  they  were  in  communication.  The 
sums  destined  for  their  service  were  alleged  to  be 
embezzled  by  the  Myconiot,  and  even  the  arms 
and  ammimition  requisite  for  the  war  in  which 
they  found  themselves  involved,  were  withheld 
by  its  instigators.  A  deputation  was  in  conse- 
quence dispatched  from  Suli  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
to  complain  of  their  grievances ;  and  in  April 
1790,  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Em-  April 
press,  in  which  tliey  reprobated  in  the  most 
iiichgnant  terms  the  proceedings  of  Psaro,  and 
the  ruinous  consequences  which  his  villainy 
was  likely  to  entail  upon  their  countrymen. 
They  came,  they  said,  not  to  solicit  the  treasures 
of  the  Czarina,  but  to  beg  for  powder  and 
for  balls,  and  to  be  led  to  battle ;  they  came  to 
lay  the  crown  of  their  ancient  kingdom  at  her 
feet,  and  to  entreat  her  to  confer  on  them  a 
sovereign,  since  the  race  of  their  own  monarchs 

appears  first  in  Eton ;  but  the  death  of  such  a  son  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographers  of  the  Pacha ;  and  M. 
Dufey  seems  to  have  ^ven  the  true  version  of  the  fact,  when 
he  states  that  Mouctar  lost  hit  splendid  accoutrements  in  the 
defeat:  "  Son  fila  Mouctar  perdit  sur  le  champ  de  battaille 
sa  riche  armure,  qui  orna  les  trophees  des  vainqueurs."— Re- 
generation, &'f.  c.  V.  p.  55. 
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was  no  more.*  Their  reception  by  Catharine 
was  gracious  in  the  extreme;  she  acceded  to 
every  request,  and  promised  prompt  and  effici- 
ent assistance.  They  were  conducted  by  her 
directions  to  the  apartments  of  Constantine, 
whom  tliey  saluted  as  the  "  King  of  the 
Greeks ;"  and  being  furnished  with  funds  by 
the  Empress,  they  were  dispatched  to  confer 
with  Potemkin,  in  Moldavia,  whence  they  re- 
turned to  Greece,  accompanied  by  Tamara,  the 
Ukranian,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  their  plans. f 

The  proceedings  of  Lambro  Canziani»  in  the 
interim,  had  been  so  vigorous  as  to  excite  con- 
siderable alarm  to  the  Divan,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  was  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  oppose  him.  His 
little  squadron  had  been  speedily  joined  on  its 
first  appearance  by  numerous  small  vessels, 
which   mounted,  by   permission,  the   Russian 


I 
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*  Ovx  aiTTja-ufj^  icoTi  xa.)  oux  aiTOu/uuy  tov;  o-ou;  difo^atvpovf^ 
0UX  etir^Q-afAfv  ei^^  vupiQV  xoViv  xo)  a^t^piWi  a^tpuff  xai  tv  Vf 

i^riyeiy  i]{jiii  eij  717V  ju.a;^v Neuff^r 

ouv  Kvfix  SiSo'voii  i)iiiv  aov  ryyovov  Kawcreufriwv  Smi  ayatxra 
igfiaiv,  TOUTO  (ji,wov  to  yevas  oXav  r^fimv  eurel  Seojufvov  (yrvo;  yaf 
rcov  jjfioov  AvTOKpxTopan/  oTrso-isaiii)  xal  ftrrrai  to;  Toiif  rpcyi- 
vwi  auTOu.     The  original  will  be  found  in  Eton,  p.  344. 

t  Elou,  pp.  35(1,  3G7.  Annual  Register,  1791,  pp.  yi. 
its.      Villemain,  p.  247. 
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flag,  and  its  success  had  been  at  first  brilliant    ^  '*• 

1790. 

beyond  all  expectation.  After  several  hazard- 
ous descents  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  some 
triumphant  actions  with  Turkish  vessels,  Lam- 
bro  had  attacked  and  taken  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Zea,  and  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  principal  town,  where  he  had  even 
raised  some  forts  and  batteries,  and  stationed  a 
strong  garrison  of  Albanians.  In  the  original 
plan  of  the  campaign,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Suliots,  it  had  been  designed,  that  on  the  arrival 
of  the  stores  promised  by  Russia,  the  national 
army  was  to  be  formed  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  was  to  advance  upon  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  whilst  the  other,  after  penetrating 
Livadia,  and  being  joined  by  the  Moreots,  was 
to  unite  with  the  forces  of  Lambro  at  Negro- 
pont,  and  thence  proceed  North  to  the  siege  of 
Salonika.*  This  design  was,  however,  unfor- 
tunately abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  total 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Greek  squadron 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1790.  I^ambro  had  been  »i 
attacked  by  seven  Algerine  corsairs,  who  had 
united  with  the  Turkish  vessels;  his  ships 
were  overpowered  by  the  immbers  and  supe- 
rior weight  of  metal  of  his  adversaries,  and 
after  a  desperate  defence,  he  escaped,  with  a 
few  followers,  in  an  open  boat,  his  entire  amia- 

•   Eton,  p.  366. 
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ment  being  sunk  by  the  skilful  fire  of  the  cor- 
sairs. In  this  emergencj%  he  was  refused  all 
assistance  by  the  Russian  agents,  and  at  his 
own  expense  he  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  in 
wliich  he  again  j>ut  to  sea,  still  thirsting  for 
freedom  and  revenge.  So  base,  however,  were 
the  emissaries  of  Catharine,  that  they  permitted 
him  to  be  arrested  for  the  debts  he  had  thus 
incurred ;  but  by  a  second  subscription  at 
Trieste  and  Venice,  he  was  once  more  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  the  Archipelago.  Here 
his  career  was  but  brief;  his  force  was  too 
insignificant  to  be  capable  of  any  important 
exploit,  and  he  was  totally  abandoned  by  his 
ungenerous  allies.  Even  after  a  i>eace  bad 
been  signed  between  the  Km  press  and  the 
Turks,  he  continued  to  infest  the  Mgean  as  a 
naval  knight-errant,  disclaimed  by  Kussia  and 
pursued  by  the  Porte,  till,  in  1793,  his  vessel 
was  destroyed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  for 
protection  to  the  mountains  of  Albania,  whence 
he  subsequently  retired  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and,  according  to  Eton,  obtained  military  rank 
in  the  service  of  the  Czarina.* 


•  Annual  Register,  l7'Ji,  p.  93.  Riio,  pp.  lU,  116, 
Life  of  Catharine  [l.  v.  iii.  p.  ^93.  Lambro  Canziaui  has 
been  extravagantly  lauded  by  Eton,  (pp.  35i,  3(j8,  36&,) 
and  as  extravagantly  abused  by  Thornton,  (v.  ii.  p.  77.)  A 
little  moderation  might  reconcile  the  two  slatements.     That 
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However  sincere  might  have  been  the  pro- 
fessions of  Catharine  to  the  SuUot  deputies  in 
1790,  her  exertions  in  tlieir  behalf  never  ex- 
tended beyond  mere  promises ;  every  circum- 
stance after  that  period  seemed  tending  towards 
a  peace  with  the  Porte,  and  though  the 
Greeks  were  desired  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  towards  the  North,  their 
services  were  never  called  tor.  Leopold  II. 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Austria 
on  the  decease  of  Joseph,  was,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accession,  averse  from  a  continuance 
of  the  war  ;*  and  England  and  Prussia  had 
likewise  become  anxious  for  the  pacification  of 


AD. 

17U0. 


lie  had  a  keen  impatience  of  tyranny,  and  a  strong  passion 
for  freedom,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  still  these  will  not 
of  themselves  form  the  perfect  patriot  of  Mr.  Eton,  any  more 
than  his  interruption  of  the  trade  of  Turkey  entitle  Mr,  Thorn- 
Ion  to  denominate  him  unqualifiedly  a  pirate.  Owing  to  his 
education,  and  the  natural  habits  of  his  countrymen,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  perceptiotis  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  was  somewhat  confused ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  laws  of  war  gave  a  countenance 
to  his  proceedings  in  the  Levant;  and  that,  although  he  was 
disclaimed  by  Russia,  ai  the  peace  of  Yassi,  in  1793,  Ai> 
countrymen  had  by  no  means  consented  to  lay  down  arms 
simultaneously  with  Catharine,  and  were,  in  fact,  in  a  state 
of  actual  hostility  against  the  Turks  for  many  years  after- 
wards. 

*  Coxe,  V.  ii.  p.  668.     He  made  peace  with  the  Sultan  at 
Sistovia,  in  1791- 
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the  East.  The  Porte,  alarmed  by  the  suc- 
cessive losses  of  Koczim,  Otchakof,  Bender, 
and  Ismail,  was  well  disposed  to  come  to  terms; 
the  convention  of  Reichenbach  led  the  way  to 
an  accommodation,  and  a  peace  was  finally 
concluded  at  Yassi,  in  Moldavia,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1792.* 

In  this  treaty,  the  stipulations  of  Russia,  in 
1774-,  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  Wallachians, 
and  Moldavians,  were  renewed ;  and  others 
were  added  which  guaranteed  still  more  effec- 
tually their  religion  and  public  safety .f  Rus- 
sian consuls  were  established  in  every  maritime 
town  of  importance;  and  every  Greek  who 
bore  the  necessary  berath,  or  hoisted  the  Mus- 
covite flag  at  his  mast,  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  subject  of  the  Czarlna4  Turkey,  without 
hesitation,  admitted  tliis  right  of  protection  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  which  has  been  since  recog- 
nized in  every  similar  treaty  between  the  two 


I 


•  Coxe,  V.  ii,  p.  670.  Eton,  pp.  367,  iJ69.  Rizo,  p.  124. 
Life  of  Catharine  II.  v,  iii.  p.  292.  See  the  Treaty  in  Mar- 
ten?.' Reciieil,  &c.  v.  5.  p.  67-     Rabbe,  pp.  431,  436. 

t  A  second  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  1779, 
had  already  confirmed  and  extended  the  stipulations  coa- 
tained  in  that  of  Kainardji,    See  Martens,  v.  iii.  p.  349. 

I  '* Pour  ^tre  regardc  corame  sujet  Russe,  il  suffisait 

•X  un  ChrStien  de  mettre  uti  chapeau  sur  sa  tete,  une  patente 
dans  sa  porte-fcuillc,  et  un  pavilliou  Kusse  a  sou  baument." 
— Rizo,  p.  1^6.     Pouqiieville,  Voy.  v.  vi.  1.  xx.  c.  v.  p.  306. 
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powers.  The  circumstances  of  this  second  at- 
tempt of  the  Empress  to  excite  the  Greeks  to 
rebellion,  attest  sufficiently  the  insincerity  of 
her  professed  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  their 
country.  The  design  of  arming  tliem  against 
the  Sultan,  was  merely  a  portion  of  her  scheme 
for  the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  it  was  a 
splendid  veil  cast  over  her  projects  of  ambition, 
which,  by  giving  them  the  air  of  a  crusade  in 
favour  of  religion  and  humanity,  seemed  in 
some  slight  degree  to  ensure,  if  not  the  concur- 
rence, at  least  the  neutrality  of  Europe.*  In 
the  present  instance,  the  plans  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  concerted  and  arranged  with  infinitely 
more  talent  and  better  prospects  of  success  than 
in  the  insurrection  of  1770.  Their  execution, 
likewise,  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
already  ascertained  their  own  strength,  and 
who  knew  by  experience  the  weakness  of  their 
enemies.  Had  Catharine  employed  their  as- 
sistance in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  whilst  she 
was  firmly  supported  by  her  Austrian  allies; 
whilst  her  armies  were  everywhere  victorious 
on  the  Danube,  and  Ouchakoff'  and  the  Prince 
of  Nassau-Siegen  were  destroying  the  Ottoman 
navy  in  the  Black  Sea ;  the  diversion  which 
they  would  have  created  in  the  ^Vest,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  must  have  proved  highly  prejudi- 
*   Knbhc,  Ilistoue  dc  KuMie,  p.  (}73. 
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cial  to  Turkey.  But,  on  the  contrary,  their 
services  were  not  thought  of  till  it  was  too  late 
to  render  them  available;  and,  after  being  com- 
mitted with  their  tyrants,  and  actually  in  arms 
against  them,  they  were  a  second  time  aban- 
doned to  the  protection  of  a  treaty,  as  soon  as 
tlie  expediency  of  Russia  required  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Porte,  The  right  of  inter- 
ference claimed  and  conceded  to  the  Empress, 
though  doubtless  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
Greeks,  was  equally  important  to  the  policy 
of  Russia ;  it  tended  to  preserve  the  consist- 
ency of  their  professions  towards  Greece;  it  was 
a  bond  which  would  perpetuate  the  intimate 
relation  already  existing  between  the  co-reli- 
gionists, and  which  was  at  the  same  time  of  so 
delicate  a  natme,  as  regarded  its  obser\"ance, 
that  it  could  never  fail  to  olfer  some  pretext 
for  quarrel  as  soon  as  it  again  suited  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburgh  to  attempt  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  favourite  •'  oriental  project." 

The  Suliots,  after  their  victory  over  Ali 
Pacha,  in  1790,  had  continued  from  time  to 
time  their  armed  incursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring pachalics,  where  their  depredations 
were  equally  destructive  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Osmanlis.  The  chiefs  of  the  Armatolics  had 
in  consequence  become  their  avowed  opponents, 
and  Palax)poulo  and  his  companions  seconded 
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every  project  of  the  Turks  for  their  over- 
throw.* Ali,  aware  that  his  despotism  could 
never  be  secure  as  long  as  they  were  left  to 
enjoy  their  independence,  had  resolved  at  all 
costs  to  attempt  their  extermination  ;  he  accord- 
ingly concluded  a  hasty  peace  witli  Ibraliim  of 
Berat,f  summoned  his  Christian  allies  to  his 
aid,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1792,  departed 
from  Joannina  with  an  army  of  from  8  to 
10,000  men 4     In  the  hope  of  weakening  the 

•  Eton,  p,  371.  Pouqueville,  v.  i.  pp.  83,  90.  Dufey,  v. 
i.  p.  71.  Ali,  unwilling  to  confide  implicitly  on  the  faith  of 
the  Greeks,  consented  to  receive  only  a  portion  of  their 
forces  into  his  pay ;  the  remainder  he  prevailed  upon  to  ob- 
serve an  armed  neutrality. 

t  At  the  same  time  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  mar- 
riage between  his  son  Veli,  and  the  second  daughter  of 
Ibrahim. 

I  An  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  these  skir- 
mishes of  Ali  Pacha  with  the  Suliots  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
Eton  and  Perevos,  the  latter  of  whom  has  copied  his  account 
of  All's  second  attempt,  in  1 7U2,  from  the  volume  of  the 
former.  M.  Pouqueville,  in  his  detail  of  this  campaign,  re- 
lates likewise  the  particulars  of  a  previous  affair,  to  which 
he'  has,  however,  applied  the  date  assigned  by  Eton  to  the 
principal  action  of  1702.  Between  Ali's  first  defeat  in  1790, 
and  his  repulse  in  !792,  seventeen  attacks  are  recorded  by 
Eton  as  having  been  made  by  the  Pacha  on  Suli  without 
effect,  (p.  371.)  and  the  narrative  of  one  of  these,  (perhaps 
the  last,)  is  most  probably  that  given  by  Pouqueville.  This 
seems  more  likely  still,  from  his  own  statement,  the  Suliots 
being,  at   the  lime  he  mentions,  engaged  in  celebrating  the 
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strength  of  the  Suliots,  by  drawing  off  a  por- 
tion of  their  forces  from  the  protection  of  the 
mountains,  he  dissembled  all  intention  of  hos- 
tility against  them,  and  assembled  his  army 
imder  the  pretence  of  chastising  the  turbulent 


inliabitants   of  Argyrocastro,  who   had   lately   | 

I 


refused  to  receive  a  Bey  whom  he  had  sent 
them.  He  even  wrote  to  the  two  princi- 
pal chieftains  of  the  Suliots,  Bogia  and  Tza- 
vellas,  to  extol  their  bravery  and  solicit  their 
co-operation ;  the  former  was  too  prudent  to 
avail  himself  of  the  offer,  but  Tzavellas,  allured 
by  the  Pacha's  gold,  accepted  liis  terms,  and 
joined  him  with  a  band  of  seventy  men.* 
Though  disappointed  in  his  grand  object,  Ali 
set  out  without  delay  for  Argyrocastro;  but 
ere  he  had  proceeded  thirty  miles,  the  party  of 
Tzavellas  were  disarmed  by  a  stratagem,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  Joannina,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  escaped  by  his  extreme  swiftness 
and  agility  in  leaping  a  torrent   of  frightful 

festival  of  the  "Hpotravria,  which  occurs  in  ipring,  whilst  the 
expedition  in  question  was  in  the  middle  of  nummer  (20th 
July.)  Pouqueville,  p.  9 1 .  As  he,  however,  relates  in  it  some 
particulars  which  Eton  and  Perevos  have  attributed  to  the 
affair  of  July,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
statementa.  (Eton,  p.  386.  Perevos,  v.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  48.) 
•  Perevo*,  v.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  40. 
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depth,  and  flew  to  inform  bis  countrymen  of  ^^^• 
the  approach  of  the  treacherous  enemy.*  On 
the  advance  of  the  Pacha,  he  found  all  pre- 
pared to  oppose  him,  and  despairing  of  success 
by  simple  force,  he  had  again  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem. He  ordered  Tzavellas  to  be  brougiit  be- 
fore him,  and  made  him  the  most  splendid  offers 
in  return  for  such  information  as  should  lead 
to  the  conquest  of  SuU;  he  promised  to  confer 
on  him  the  office  of  commandant  of  Albania,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
fortresses  by  his  means,  and  threatened,  should 
he  withhold  the  requisite  information,  to  roast 
him  alive  upon  the  spot.  Tzavcllas  replied,  that 
as  a  single  leader  of  his  clan,  and  a  prisoner,  it 
was  impossible  to  render  the  assistance  he  re- 
quired ;  but,  if  he  were  permitted  to  return  to 
his  companions,  he  was  ready  to  do  all  that  was 
demanded  of  him.  Ali  acceded  to  his  pro- 
posals, on  the  terms  of  leaving  his  son,  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity; 
and  Tzavellas,  once  more  at  liberty,  returned 
eagerly  to  Suli.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
reached  a  place  of  safety,  he  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  Pacha.  **  I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
have  deceived  a  traitor,  and  that  I  am  again  in 

•  Eton,  p.  376.     Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  98.     Fauriel,  v.  i. 
p.  239. 


ny  country  against  a  nus- 
creant :  I  know  that  my  child  must  perish,  but 
1  feel  that  lie  will  not  die  unrevenged.  I  shall, 
no  doubt,  be  stigmatized  as  a  merciless  pa- 
rent, uho  would  secure  his  own  safety  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  son ;  but  I  answer,  that  had 
you  enslaved  oui'  mountains,  not  only  he,  but 
his  kinsmen  and  race  would  have  fallen,  and 
no  hand  would  have  survived  to  avenge  him: 
let  us  now  be  victorious,  and  I  shall  again  hare 
children,  for  my  wife  is  still  but  young.  If 
my  son,  boy  though  he  be,  is  not  prepared  to 
suffer  joyfully  for  his  country,  he  deserves  not  to 
live  in  it;  nor  is  he  worthy  the  name  of  a  Greek, 
if  he  cannot  die  gloriously.  Come  on,  then, 
traitor  !  I  long  for  revenge  !     Tzaveixas,"* 


Sc«  v«  Sia^avTfJo'ctf  Tr,v  irtLTpiiet.  fiou  tvavrlov  sic  evat  ttKefrif*. 
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Smarting  with  rage  and  disappointment,  Ali  j^- 
prepared  for  one  simultaneous  and  vigorous 
attack ;  he  summoned  the  choice  of  his  army, 
promised  a  reward  of  five  hundred  piastres  to 
every  conqueror  of  Suli,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  July,  his  forces  proceeded  to  attack  """fy 
the  passes  which  led  to  the  mountain.  Bogia, 
who  held  the  chief  command  of  the  Suliots, 
after  a  feigned  show  of  resistance,  permitted  the 
Albanians  to  advance  as  far  as  the  third  tower 
which  protected  the  defile,  when  the  signal  was 
made  for  a  general  assault ;  400  men,  under  the 
orders  of  the  son  of  Bogia,  burst  upon  the  as- 
sailants from  an  ambuscade ;  Tzavellas,  frantic 
with  the  supposed  fate  of  his  child,  rushed  upon 
them  with  all  his  followers ;  and  Moscho,  his 
wife,  assisted  by  the  women  of  the  tribe,  rolled 

TatrpiSo;    ftaf,    fscv  fts   y-vvaioTT^Tu  ilv   inrofepu   Toy  davarov. 
"  'Kyw  6  «J/:x«>T|M.«'voj  sp^Spoj  (too 

Perevos,  v.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  42.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Joannina 
by  Ali,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter ;  Veli,  who  commanded 
in  his  father's  absence,  having  ordered  him  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him,  told  him  that  he  only  waited  for  the  Pacha's  orders 
to  roast  him  alive.  "  I  don't  fear  you,"  said  he,  "  my  father 
will  avenge  me."  (Eton,  p,  384.)  He  was  liberated  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Greece. 
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\^'  down  from  the  heights  huge  piles  of  stones  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  occasion.  The  slaiight( 
was  universal  and  complete ;  of  2000  men*  wh4 
liad  penetrated  tlie  pass,  1  tO  alone  escaped  wil 
life ;  whilst  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Suliot 
was  harely  100.  Ali,  who  had  witnessed  thi 
conflict  from  the  summit  of  an  adjoining  hi) 
fled  in  dismay  towards  Joannina  on  beholding 
the  destruction  of  his  forces.  To  hide  the  shame 
of  his  return,  he  ordered  every  window  to 
closed  as  he  entered  the  citv,  and  for  a  fort- 
niglit  he  remained  buried  in  tlie  secrliision  ot 
his  pakce.  Of  his  soldiers,  those  who  esca 
returned  in  straggling  parties,  broken  down 
fatigue  and  terror,  whilst  the  Suliots,  descend 
ing  from  their  fortresses  and  uniting  w^ith  th 
Greeks  of  Chamouri,  pursued  them  to  th 
suburbs  of  Joannina.  Here  they  were  met  b 
the  Bishop,  who  came,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pacha,  to  sue  for  peace.  It  was  concluded  on 
the  tenns  of  Ali  surrendering  to  Suli  tlie  enti 
extent  of  territory  as  far  as  Dervidjiani.  s 
leagues  from  Joannina ;  restoring  all  captives 
and  paying  for  the  Turkish  prisoners  a  ranso 
of  one  hundred  thousand  piastres.f     The  arti 

•  I'.ton,  (p.  386.)  says  iOOO,  but  his  report   is   evident)] 
exaggerated,  as  is  mos>t  likely  that  of  Perevos,  which  I  ha\ 
quoted,    (v.  i.  c.  v.  p.  50.) 

t  Eton,  pp.   .*i8i— 38&.     Perevos,   v.  li   c.   v.      Hutihe«*i 
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cles  of  this  treaty,  as  may  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, were  not  long  observed  by  tlie  Pacha ; 
but  the  important  events  which  subsequently 
took  place  in  Turkey,  prevented  him  for  some 
years  from  making  any  fresh  attempt  to  exter- 
minate the  Suliots. 

In  the  mean  time  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  education  was  rapidly  extending  through- 
out every  district  of  Greece.  Previously  to  the 
war  of  1770,  her  commerce  had  been  grievously 
impeded  by  the  restrictions  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  a  previous  chapter.*  The  exporta- 
tion of  produce  was  monopolized  by  the  go- 
vernment or  the  wealthy  Turks,  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities  restricted  by 
exorbitant  duties.  The  Greeks  had  no  ship- 
ping save  some  fishing-boats,  and  small  coast- 
ing craft :  the  Morea,  Negropont,  and  Athens 
did  not  possess  a  single,  vessel ;  and  only  a 
few  traders,  of  insignificant  tonnage,  were  cm- 
ployed  by  some  of  the  islanders  in  a  confined 

Travels,  v.  Hi.  c.  vi.  pp.  130,  163.  Dufey,  v.  i.  c.  vi.  pp.  81, 
89.     Fauriel,  v.  i.  pp.  240,  i45. 

•  Vol.  i.  c.  ix.  pp.  S03,  309.  The  nature  of  the  Greek 
^mmerce,  and  the  restraints  imposed  upon  it  at  this  j>eriod 
by  the  blinded  policy  of  the  Divan,  will  be  found  amply  de- 
tailed in  the  very  excellent  work  of  M.  Beaujour,  to  which  1 
have  before  alluded.  (Commerce  de  la  Grece,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1799.)  An  English  translation  of  it,  by  T.  H.  Horne, 
appeared  in  1800,  but  is  very  incorrectly  executed. 
2  E  2 
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AP  traffic  amojTst  the  Cyclades.  The  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  followed  by  that  of  Vassi.  in  1792, 
opened  at  once  a  new  field  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Greeks.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  carrjing  the  Russian  flag, 
they  ventured,  for  the  first  time,  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles,  and  engage  in  the  commerce  of  fl 
the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  towns  of  Odessa  and 
Taigamoc  were,  in  a  few  years,  peopled  by  h 
colonics  of  their  speculating  merchants.  Three  " 
islands  in  particular.  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  Psara, 
became  rapidly  conspicuous  by  the  intrepidit)' 
and  naval  intelligence  of  their  inhabitants. 
These  had  been  originally  mere  sterile  rocks, 
wliich  were  peopled  in  the  close  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century  by  Christian  Albanians,  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Cyclades  from  the  o])pression  of  the  Otto- 
mans in  Nortliern  Greece.*  Here  they  had 
supported  themselves  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies as  fishermen  and  sailors,  till,  by  the  in- 
terference and  protection  of  Russia,  they  ra-^e 
at  once  into  iniexpected  importance.  Their 
coasting  caiques  were  quickly  superseded  by  a 
fleet  of  swift  and  commodious  merchantmen; 
their  huts  were  converted  into  magazines  and 
elegant  mansions ;  their  ships  were  seen  enter- 

ii.  p.  Zli;  V.   vi 
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•  Pouquevillc,  Voyage,  &c. 
Leake's  Oulliue,  &c.  p.  9. 
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ing  every  port  from  the  Crimea  to  Gibraltar,  a.d. 
they  extendt^d  their  voyages  even  to  the  shores 
of  America;  and  their  islands  became,  in  a  few 
years,  the  chief  depositories  of  the  riches  and 
produce  of  Greece.  In  order  to  protect  them- 
selves  from  tlic  attacks  of  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
they  were  permitted  to  arm  their  vessels,  and 
Catharine  11.  was  the  first  to  provide  them 
with  cannon  for  that  purpose.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  their  friends  at  the  Phanar,  they  were 
Hkewise  enabled  to  purchase  exemption  from 
the  degrading  karatch,  nor  was  any  Turk  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  their  islands.  In  return  for 
this,  they  paid  annually  a  fixed  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  and  furnished  each  year  iJOO  seamen  for 
the  fleet  of  tlie  Sultan.* 

Wealth  and  intelligence  were  thus  springing 
up  together  amongst  the  Greeks,  their  inter- 
course with  Europe  increased,  and  the  success 
of  tlieir  mercantile  establishments  abroad  in- 
duced fresh  adventurers  to  emigrate  to  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  cities  where 
they  had  }>rincipally  congregated  together,  they 
founded  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren :  institutions  of  this  kind  existed  at  Ve- 
nice, Trieste,  Leghorn,  V^ienna,  Bucharest,  and 

•  These  were  assembled  from  various  Ulaods  of*  the  Levant, 
and  were  paid  partly  by  the  Parle,  and  partly  by  the  Hydriots. 
See  Pouiiueviile,  Voyage,  &c.  v.  vi.  I.  xx.  c.  v.  p.  304. 
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Yassi ;  and  each  produced  a  niirober  of  pupils 
whose  writings   and  exertions  were    instantly 
directed  to  the  enlightenment  and  civilization 
of  their  country.*     Numerous  publications  i^ 
modern  Greek  issued  annually  from  the  contw 
nental  presses,!  and  though  the  works  chosen 


•  Such  was  Spiridion  Vlandis,  of  ihe  Greek  college  of  Va 
nice,  the  translator  of  Ovid  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  (Rin 
Cours,  &c.  pp.  1£6,  147.)  editor  of  aa  editioa  of  Charit 
Aphrodisiensis,  and  author  of  an  Italian  Grammar  and 
maic  Lexicon ;    he  was  a  u alive  of  Cerigo.    (Leake's  Rt 
searches,  p,  90.)   Asoptus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  iitterate* 
of  Modern  Greece,  was  educated  at  Trieste ;  Angelico  Pa 
an   improvisalrice,  at  Leghorn ;  and  Vienna   has   produced' 
Alexandrides,   a   writer   on   ancient   Greek   literature,    and 
author  of  a  translation  of  Goldsmith's  History,  a  Dtctionar 
of  Turkish    and   Romaic,   and   a  translation   of  Abulfedali 
Geography;  (ib,  p.  90.  Rho,  pp.  127,  146.)  Govdhela,  wl 
translated  Telemachus,  and  published  a  system  of  Algebrnj 
(ib.  p.  147-    Leake,  p.  91.)  and  Authimus  Gazis,  a  wriw 
on  Science  and  Philology,  and  at  present  editor  of  a  Journal' 
at  Vienna,  entitled  'Ep^tijs  i  AffyiCf.     Odessa,    Yassi,  and 
Bucharest  have  likewise  produced  their  distinguished  tneo. 

f  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  exertions  made  at  this 
riod  for  the  enlightetiment  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  assertion ' 
of  Rizo,  that  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present 
centuiy,  upwards  of  three  thousand  Romaic  works  have  been 
published  on  the  continent  or  at  Constantinople  :  **  Pendant 
les  vtngt  premieres  ann^es  du  siecle  actnel,  plus  de  trois 
milte  oiivrages  ou  traductions  en  Grec  Modern e  ont  cte  im^H 
primes  a  Paris,  ii  Vienne,  a  Venise,  a  Letpsick,  a  Moscou,  k^ 
Ya^si,  et  a  Constantinople."  (p.  113.) 
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for  translation,  or  the  subjects  selected  for  ori- 
ginal eoiiipositions,  were  not  in  all  cases  tliose 
best  suited  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  na- 
tion, their  effect  was  mainly  conducive  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  taste  for  education.     The  Sul- 
tan  Selim  III.   was  highly  favourable  to  this 
spread    of   intelligence ;    he   founded  a    paper 
manufactory    at    Kyatkhana,  and   a   printing- 
press   at  Scutari,  and   gave   every   encourage- 
ment to  the  exertions  of  Demetrius  JMorousi 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  his 
dominions.*     Those  already  existing  acquired  a 
new  energy  from  the  countenance  vouchsafed 
to  them,  and  new  institutions  sprang  up  under 
the  auspices  of  Selim   at  Smyrna,   Scio,   Co- 
routchesm^,t  and  Aivali, 

Philipides  and  Constandas,  whose  ilames  are 
justly  classed  witli  those  of  Bulgaris  and  Theo- 
toky,  were  at  this  period  the  most  active  par- 
tisans of  literature  in  Greece.  They  were 
natives  of  Milies,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pelion,  \vhich  had  already  produced 
individuals  of  talent,  and  after  an  elementary 
education  at  home,  they  had  concluded  their 
collegiate  studies  in  Italy  and  France.     During 

•  Walsh,  pp.  16,  274.    Villemain,  p.  255. 
The  school  of  Coroutchcsmc  was  established  by  Morousi, 
under  the  auspices  of  Selim,  in  1  SOi,  according  to  Leake;  but 
Ri/o  says  in  1799.  (Researches,  p.  230.  Lit.  Grec.  p.  74.) 
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A.i>.  the  war  of  1790,  they  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Russia,  and  dedicated  to  Potemkin  a 
geography  of  Greece,  which  they  composed  in 
conjunction.*  On  the  peace  of  Yassi,  they 
retired  to  their  native  moimtains,  where  for 
many  years  they  were  successfully  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen;  and, 
continuing  their  literary  labours,  they  rendered 
into  modern  Greek  the  Metaphysics  and  Ethics 
of  Soave,  and  the  Logic  of  Condillacf  Con- 
standas  was  subsequently  the  author  of  a  Ro- 
maic version  of  Millot's  History,  a  portion  of 
which  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1806  ;t  and 
Philipides,  besides  translations  of  the  astro- 
nomy of  La  Lande,  the  chemistry  of  Fourcroix, 
and  the  physics  of  Brisson,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Moldavian,  Wallachian,  and  Bessarabian 
tribes,  for  which  he  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  with  a  diamond  ring.  He 
still  survives  at  Vienna,  worn  down  with  in- 
firmities, but  enjoying  the  high  satisfaction  of 
looking  back  on  a  long  series  of  successful 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  patri- 
otism ;  and  with  his  colleague,  Constandas,  is 
about  to   receive,  in   the   accomplished   free- 

*  It  was  published  at  Vienna,  in  1791. 
t  The  former  by  Constandas,  the  latter  by  Philipides. 
X  He  was  assisted  in  its   composition  by  a  physician 
named  Carras. 
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dom  of  his  country,  the  best  reward  of  a  life 
devoted  to  her  service. 

A  more  remarkable  individual  still,  and  one 
wiiose  name  must  ever  engross  a  melancholy 
interest  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Rhi^a,  whose  energies  were  about  this 
period  enthusiastically  directed  to  the  freedom 
and  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  born  at  V'lcstine,  in  Thessaly,  about  the 
year  1753,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  the 
readiness  of  his  talents  and  the  shrewdness  of 
his  judgment.  Like  the  generality  of  the 
better  orders  of  his  countrymen,  he  embarked 
in  trade,  and  settled  at  Bucharest;  but  his 
attention  was  devoted  rather  to  Uteratiu-e  than 
commerce;  he  was  appointed  a  professor  of 
ancient  Greek  in  one  of  the  schools  of  that 
city,  and  finally  obtained  an  official  situation 
under  the  Hospodar,  Michael  Souzo.  Thus 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  with  undivided 
attention,  he  became  in  a  short  time  one  of  the 
most  accom])li,vhed  citizens  of  Greece ;  besides 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  classics 
and  those  of  Germany  and  Italy,  he  wrote  with 
the  same  facility  in  French  or  Greek,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  nmsician.  His 
only  original  works  were  two  treatises  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  and  Military  Tactics ;  but  he 
was  likewise  the  translator  of  the  "  Kcole  des 
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amants  delicats,"  of  "  Marmoiiters  Shepherdess 
of  the  Alps,"  and  "  Bartheleiiii's  Anacharsis  ;" 
of  the  latter  a  few  vohimes  only  have  been 
published,  but  the  former  is  considered  by  his 
country  men  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  produc- 
tions in  Romaic.     The  comparative  geography 
of  Greece  was  his  favourite  study,  and  a  map 
which  he  constructed  at  Vienna,  containing  the 
ancient  and  modern  names,  is  still  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  most  accurate  authorities  on  that 
interesting  subject.     But  the  fame  of  Rhiga 
arose  from  his  patriotism  rather  than  his  learn- 
ing J  he  seemed  from  boyhood  to  have  but  one 
inspiring  object,  the  freedom  and  restoration 
of   his  country ;    and  to  this  every  energy  of 
his  soul,  and  every  conception  of  his   enthu- 
sitistic  and  active  imagination,  were  unceasingly 
directed.     He  had  early  conceived  the  project 
of  uniting  the  Greeks  into  one  powerful  and 
secret  confederacy  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
Turkish  masters;    but  it  was  only  when  his 
talents  had  raised  him  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen,  that  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  executing   his   long-cherished  design. 
His  associates  at  Bucharest  were  the  first  to 
whom  he  confided  his  plans;  they  listened  to 
him  with  an  ardour  equal  to  his  own,  and  the 
nucleus  of  an  association  was  thus  formed  by 
Rhiga,  which  was  shortly  to  drive  tyranny  from 
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Greece.  It  was  quickly  joined  by  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation,  and  its  members,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  included  the  ])rin- 
cipal  bishops,  proestoi,  merchants,  and  capitani 
of  the  Greeks ;  nay,  so  singularly  successful 
wxTe  the  exertions  of  its  founder,  that  he  had 
even  leagued  some  influential  Turks  in  liis 
interest ;  and  Passwan  Oglou,  the  Vizir  of 
W'^idin,  who  subsequently  rebelled  against  the 
Porte,  was  known  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Heteria.*  The  first  step  thus 
taken,  llhiga  removed,  in  1796,  to  Vienna,  as 
affording  a  more  ample  field  for  his  exertions 
than  the  confined  capital  of  Wallachia;  and 
here  he  composed  those  inspiring  lyrics,|  the 
circulation  of  which  was  productive  of  an  ex- 
citement amongst  the  Greeks  almost  incon- 
ceivable.    Their  words,  pure  and  poetical,  were 
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*  *Kreufloif  the  name  conferred,  par  excellence,  on  the  as- 
sociation of  Rhiga. 

f  Of  theae  the  most  popular  is  liis  iraitailon  of  the  Mar- 
seillese  song,  An;Tg  ttbTSbj  riv  'EXXr^veuv,  of  which  a  beautiful 
but  imperfect  tranalalion  has  been  given  by  Lord  Bj/ron. 
Another  still  more  spirited  and  cxcitinjg  is  his  Kleftic  Ode, 
commencing  with  'lij  irtfre,  ifx\\ii%apix,  voL  fow/wv  V  t«1  ortvei, 
a  copy  of  which,  together  with  an  ndmirable  translation,  will 
be  found  in  Pouqueville's  Regeneration,  &c.  (v.  ii,  p.  388.) 
and  in  the  second  volurati  pf  M.  Fauriel's  Chants  de  la  Grece, 
(p.  20.)  A  colJeclion  of  the  Lyrics  of  Rhiga  was  privately 
printed  at  Yassi,  in  ISti. 
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A.D.  adapted  to  the  sweetest  and  most  popular  airs ; 
and  their  sentiments,  referring  solely  to  the 
woes  and  degradation  of  Greece,  were  caught 
up  with  rapture  by  every  indignant  sufferer. 
They  were  circulated  with  amazing  rapidity 
throughout  eveiy  district  in  which  the  lan- 
guage was  spoken,*  and  sung  on  all  occasions, 
at  the  evening  dance  or  the  saintly  festival, 
till  every  bosom  was  burning  with  their  strains 
and  "  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound."f     The 

*  *'  On  n'entcndait  dans  toute  la  Gr^e  que  les  hymnes 
de  Riga  :  tous  les  jeunes  gens  les  r^petaient  dans  leurs  so- 
cietes,  dans  leurs  festins ;  I'hiver  au  coin  de  leur  feu,  I'^te 
sous  I'ombre  des  oliviers  et  des  platanes."  (Rizo,  Cours,  &c. 
p.  48.)  Even  the  Turks,  he  adds,  though  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  were  so  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
the  airs  of  Rhiga,  as  to  order  them  to  be  played  on  all  occa- 
sions by  their  Greek  musicians. 

t  Considered  purely  in  a  poetical  point  of  view  the  songs 
of  Rhiga  are  not  possessed  of  striking  merit;  but  it  is  the 
impetuosity  of  their  style,  the  fire  of  their  sentiments,  their 
indignant  tone,  their  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn,"  that  endeared  them  to  the  Greeks,  and  produced  this 
unparalleled  excitement.  By  far  the  most  finished  and 
powerful  of  his  lyrics  is  the  Ode  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
a  previous  note ;  its  opening  is  extremely  bold  and  spirited. 

'Qs  -noTtf  irot?J^ijxapia,  vet  Koufuev  '$  ra  (TTevet, 
SmjAiaT;  VOL  xaTOtMVfuv,  va.  ^^rjratfitf  xXaSta ; 
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merchants  of  Vienna  espoused  with  alacrity  the    a.d. 

^  ^  1797. 

cause  of  the  Heteria,  but,  unfortunately,  the 

N'  a(piyeo(/.ev  uliXipia,  retrglla  xou  yovei;, 

Tovs  ^/Xoof,  Toi  waiSia  fiais  x'  oXoof  Touf  trvyyevtli  > 

Tlugoi.  (Ta.fa.VTU  ^govcov  (rxAa/Sio^  xa)  ^uXax^. 

In  a  strain  less  elevated  he  then  proceeds  to  call  his  coun- 
trymen to  arms,  to  form  a  league  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
oppressors,  and  to  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  Turks; 
the  oath  which  he  suggests  may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical 
version  of  that  proposed  to  the  Heterists. 

'*  il  /SsKTiXiu  rou  xoayioVf  ogxl^ofjutt  els  <''^, 
*2  T^y  yvco/tt»jv  toov  rupavvcuv  va  j*^v  e\9oo  icotv 
MijTf  VOL  rohi  SouXeuero),  jx^re  voL  irXavedco, 
EiV  Ta  T 0.^111.0.1  a.  TOOV  vu  fi.^  irapa^Qu)' 
'Ev  ocrep  ^w  ';  rov  xoor/xov,  6  ju.oyo$  ftot/  o'xox'o; 
Tou  va.  Toi/s  af  aviVcu,  vf^  elveti  aroQepos 
riKTroj  elj  Tijv  ?r«Tgi5a,  (ruvTfl^ao  tov  fuyov 
K'  oj^cogKTTOj  v«  6lp,«»  awo  Toy  (TTpaTijyoV. 
K'  «y  irapafioo  tov  ogxo»,  y'  ao'Tga^''  0  oti^ayo;. 
Kai  va  fJLg  xaraxfituji;^  ya  ye'y'  (o<rajv  xaxy^;/^ 

The  poem  then  proceeds  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  each 
warlike  clan  of  the  Greeks,  the  lions  of  Suli  and  Sparta,  the 
eagles  of  Olympus  and  Agrafa,  and  the  sea-birds  of  Hydra 
and  Psara,  to  unite  with  the  Christians  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  kindle  a  flame  throughout  Turkey  that  shall 
blaze  from  the  mountains  of  Bosnia  to  the  wilds  of  Arabia. 

N*  ava^eofjitv  yuav  ^\oyx  elg  oKr,v  T^y  Tou^xiccy, 
Na  rps^  avo  T^y  BoVvay  taag  Trjv  Apavtav. 

**  Let  the  cross,"  he  concludes,  "  shine  far  over  mountain 
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A.i>.  plans  of  Rhiga  were  altogether  premature  and 
ill-digested ;  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  blinded  him  to  the  real  difficulties 
of  his  project ;  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  a 
movement  such  as  he  meditated,  nor  were  the 
Greeks  as  yet  equal  to  the  task  of  liberating 
themselves.  Absorbed  in  his  visions  of  free- 
dom, every  other  consideration  was,  however, 
lost  to  Rhiga;  and  engrossed  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  ultimate  object,  he  had  but  too  much 
neglected  its  intermediate  details.  Even  the 
necessity  of  secrecy  and  circumspection  was 
overlooked ;  his  proceedings  were  said  to  have 
been  all  along  known  to  the  Ottoman  minister 
at  Vienna ;  and  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  false  friend, 
and  along  with  eight  of  his  companions,  de- 
nounced as  a  conspirator  to  the  Austrian  autho- 
rities. He  was  at  the  moment  at  Trieste,  on 
the  point  of  embarking  for  Greece,  and  on  the 
first  intimation  of  his  danger  he  attempted  to 
stab  himself  with  a  poignard ;  but  the  wound 
proving  slight,  he  was  removed  with  his  as- 
sociates to  Semlin,  and  given  up  to  the  officers 
of  the  Porte.*     The  only  entreaty  made  by 

and  sea,  till  justice  shall  triumph  and  our  foes  disappear,  till 
the  world  be  released  from  its  Ottoman  scourge,  aod  the 
Greeks  tread  in  freedom  the  land  of  their  sires." 

•  Pive  only  were  surrendered  to  the  Porte,  the  other  three 
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Rhiga  on  liis  arrest  was,  that  he  miglit  be  ^;^- 
punishrd  as  a  Christian,  and  not  siirreiidtTed 
to  the  ferocious  agents  of  the  Sultan  :  but  even 
this  grace  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  handed 
over  unconditionally  to  the  Turks.  The  guard, 
however,  who  were  to  eonthict  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  as 
they  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  a  move- 
ment in  his  favour,  and  they  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death  on  their  arrival  at  Belgrjide.  At 
the  place  of  execution,  Rliiga,  by  a  violent 
efTort,  burst  in  sunder  the  cords  which  Ixnmd 
him,  and  throwing  himself  ujion  his  murderers, 
succeeiled  in  dcstn»vin«j  two  of  them  ere  ho 
was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  again  se- 
cured. He  was  then  beheaded,  w^ith  his  accom-  May 
plices,  and  their  carcases  flung  into  the  stream 
of  the  Danube.  Happily  he  left  no  papers 
which  could  implicate  or  compromise  his  con- 
federates ;  but  the  blow  inflicted  by  his  death 
was  ruinous  to  the  Heteria,  and  nearly  twenty 
years  elapsed  ere  it  resumed  its  active  operations, 
or  recovered  from  the  fatal  loss  which  it  had 
sustained  in  the  catastrophe  of  its  founder.* 
The  discovery  of  a  plot  so  extensive  as  tliat  of 


1798. 


being  Austrian  subjects,  were  punished  by  the  Emperor  with 
{terpelual  banishment. 

*  Colonel  Lcnke  mentions  that  the  designs  of  Rhlga,  in 
1 798,  were  seconded  by  Bernadolte,  then  Minister  at  the 
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^798*.  Rhiga  might  have  been  expected  to  arouse  the 
resentment,  or,  at  least,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Divan  towards  the  Greeks ;  but  Selim  was  of  a 
disposition  too  gentle  and  effeminate  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  violent  measures ;  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  conspiracy  was  productive  of  some 
excitement,  but  the  report  of  the  death  of 
Rhiga  and  his  followers  served  at  once  to 
allay  it;  and  the  attention  of  the  Porte  was 
quickly  diverted  into  other  channels  by  the 
political  commotions  which  then  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Porte.  (Researches,  &c.  p.  Si.)  The  particulars  of  his  life 
have  been  detailed  in  a  few  brief  notices,  of  which  the  most 
copious  is  attached  to  the  second  volume  of  M.  Raybaud's 
Memoires  sur  la  Grece,  (p.  488.)  it  is  written  by  C.  Nicolo- 
Poulo.  M.  Fauriel,  likewise,  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  him  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Collection  of  Modern  Greek  Songs,  (pp.  15 — 29.)  and 
Rizo,  both  in  his  History  and  his  Cours  de  Litteratnre 
Grecque  Modcrne,  supplies  ample  details  of  his  unfortunate 
career.  (Hist,  de  la  Gr.  Mod.  pp.  137,  UO,  241 ;  Cours,  &c. 
pp.  45,  49,  157, 1 79.)  See  also  Villemain,  p.  253.  Raffenel, 
xvi.  and  Pouqueville,  Regeneration,  &c.  v.  i.  p.  124;  v.  ii. 
p.  388,  &c. 
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The  Ionian  Islands  and  their  Dependencies.-— The  last  War 
of  Suli — ^The  Klefts.— Gardiki.— A.D.  1798—1820. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  those  stormy  a.d. 
events,  which  during  the  closing  years  of  the . 
last  century  distracted  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Greeks  were  by  no  means  uninterested 
or  passive  spectators.  In  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,*  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  the  Venetian  dependencies  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Epirus,  were  in  1797  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Gentili.  Their  arrival  seemed  to  open  a 
new  field  for  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the 
Vizir  of  Epirus.  During  the  dynasty  of  the 
Venetians,  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the 
neighbouring  pachas  had  been  regarded  with 
suspicion  by   the  wary  republic,  and  kept  in 

•  5th  July,   1797.     See  vol.  i.  of  this  History,  c.  viii. 
p.  253. 
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check  by  the  alliances  which  she  took  care  to 
form  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  im- 
mediately bordering  on  her  own  possessions. 
Thus,  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Cliiniariot5  and 
the  natives  of  Konispolis  and  Philates,  the  en- 
virons of  Butrinto  were  protected  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Pacha  of  Del  vino ;  Go- 
menitza  and  Parga  were  in  like  manner  guarded 
by  the  Beys  of  Margariti  and  Paramythia ;  and 
Prevesa  and  Vonitza  were  secured  by  a  league 
with  the  Christians  of  Souh,  and  the  Acroce- 
raunian  Mountains.  The  Doge,  in  pursuance 
of  his  marriage  with  the  Adriatic,  had  always 
asserted  the  right  of  Venice  to  control  its  navi- 
gation by  the  ships  of  foreign  powers ;  and 
since  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turkish 
bairac  had  never  dared  to  pass  the  channel  of 
Corfu,  except  when  a  convoy  was  permitted  to 
some  merchant  craft.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Kepublic  had  obtained  from  the  Porte  in  1788, 
a  firhman,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  for- 
tress on  the  Epiriot  coast  witliin  the  distance 
of  an  Italian  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  even  the 
custom-house  of  AU  at  Salagora,  on  the  Gulf  V 
of  Arta,  was  obliged  in  consequence,  to  remain 
unprotected.* 

•  Hughes'  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  134.     Life  of  All  Pacha,  p,  85. 
Pouqueville's  Regeneration,  &c,  v.  iv.  I.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  118,  Wuo,\ 
p.  151.     Carrel,  p.  :206. 
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Scarcely  had  the  French  General  landed  at 
Corfu,  ere  his  friendship   was  eagerly  courted 
by  the  wily  satrap;  and  General  Rosa,  a  gal- 
lant but  young  and   inexperienced  officer,  was 
dispatched  by  Gentili  to  Joannina,  to  assure  the 
vizir  of  the  amicable  desires  of  his  new  neigh- 
bours.    Ali,  convinced  on  their  first  interview 
of  the  weakness  of  the  agent  with  whom   he 
had  to  deal,  welcomed  him  witli  the  most  ex- 
travagant honours ;  and  in  return  for  the  tri- 
colour  cockade  which   he   received   from    the 
hands  of  Rosa,  bestow^ed  on  him  Zoitza,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  girls  of  Epirus,  with  whom 
his   marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  palace  of 
the  Pacha.     To  Gentili  and  Admiral  Bruyes, 
who  held  the  command  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  his  professions  and  services 
were  offered  witli  equal  enthusiasm  ;   and  on  all 
occasions  supplies  for  their  forces  and   vessels 
were  copiously  and  unhesitatingly   dispatched 
from  Kpinis-     To  so  disinterested  and  ardent 
a  friend,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  a  trifling 
favour;  and  when  in  the  spring  of  1798,  Ali 
desired  permission  to  pass  the  channel  of  Cor- 
fu, in    order  to   chastise  the  insolence  of  two 
villages  on  the  Chimariot  coast,  Novitza  Bouba 
and  Agio  Vasili,  Gentili  unthinkingly  acceded 
to   his  request.     Like   the   majority  of  their 
countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  these  devoted 
2  r  2 
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spots  were  soldiers  of  fortune  ;  the  greater 
number  of  whom  had  returned  to  their  home 
after  amassing  a  little  wealth  in  the  service  of 
Naples.  Tlieir  only  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the, 
vizir,  was  their  independence  and  love  of 
berty ;  but  hitherto  the  interference  of  the  Pa- 
chas of  Delvino,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Vene- 
tians, had  screened  them  from  his  tyranny,  till 
the  inconsiderate  compliance  of  the  French  Ge. 
neral  placed  them  at  once  within  his  power. 

2\n  expedition,  fitted  out  with  the  utmost 
privacy  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  came  to  anchor 
on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  Bay  of  "Loucovo; 
and  at  midnight,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments  and  holy  rites  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Church  at  this  festive  season,  the  Albanians 
dispersing  themselves  throughout  the  streets, 
massacred  without  discrimination  all  who  passed 
within  their  reach,  plundered  the  churches, 
fired  the  houses,  and  reduced  in  a  few  hours 
the  happy  villages  to  heaps  of  ruins.  As  the 
sun  rose  upon  the  work  of  slaughter,  a  fresh 
band  of  murderers  under  tlie  command  of  Vou- 
seph  the  Arab,  came  to  relieve  the  assassins  of 
the  night,  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
Chimariots.  The  perishing  wretches  arrested 
in  their  flight,  or  dragged  from  their  hiding- 
places,  were  butchered  wholesale  in  the  streets ; 
at  every  turning  were  to  be  seen  the  fires  at 
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which  they  were  roasted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  ^'^' 
tyrant,  or  the  stakes  on  which  they  were  writh- 
ing in  all  the  agonies  of  iinpalenieiit,  and  one 
tree  which  long  marked  the  scene  of  death,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Martyrs'  Olive," 
from  its  having  borne  the  carcases  of  an  en- 
tire family,  consisting  of  fourteen  individuals, 
who  were  hanged  upon  its  branches.*  For  this 
exploit,  which  was  represented  to  the  Divan  as 
an  expedition  against  a  band  of  rebellious  bri- 
gands. All  received  from  the  Porte  the  title  of 
"  Asian,"  or  the  lion  :  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  inhabitants  were  transported  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Triccala  in  Thessaly,  and  the  possession 
of  their  towns  opened  tlie  way  to  farther  en- 
croachments on  the  Pachalic  of  Delvino. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Porte  was  actively 
employed  in  vain  attempts  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection of  Paswan  Oglou,  the  Vizir  of  Widdin, 
tiie  chief  of  a  party  who  had  taken  up  arms  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  iS^izam  Djcdid 
or  organized  troops,  attempted  to  be  introduced 
by  the  Sultan  Selim  Ill.f     Forty  Pachas  from 

*  Perevos  loropia,  &c.  v.  i.  c.  i.  p.  1.  Life  of  Ali,  p,  88. 
Pouqueville,  v.  iv.  L.  i  c.  4'.  p.  121.  Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  IS5. 
Rizo,  p.  151.     Dufey,  p.  95.     Carrel,  p.  207. 

t  Ample  details  of  this  innovation  and  the  disturbitnces 
attendant  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  Mac  Farlane's  CoDstan- 
tiuople,  and  Dr.  WaUh's  Travels. 
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Burope  and  Asia  Minor  were  encamped  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Widdin,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cutchuk  Hussein,  Capitan  Pacha, 
when  All  received  orders  to  march  his  troops 
to  their  assistance.  He  set  out  accordingly 
with  a  band  of  16,000  men,  with  whom  he 
joined  the  Sultan's  standard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

But  a  few  months  had  elapsed  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Corfu  by  France,  till  the  relations 
between  that  Power  and  Turkey  were  com- 
pletely altered,  Tiie  preparations  of  the  Direc- 
tory in  the  spring  of  179B,  for  a  descent  upon 
England,  witli  whatever  sincerity  of  intention 
they  may  have  been  commenced,  served  latterly 
but  as  a  cloak  to  the  projected  invasion  of 
Egypt;  and  so  successful  had  been  the  ruse, 
that  almost  the  first  intimation  received  by  the 
Porte  of  the  movements  of  the  hostile  arma- 
ment, was  the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  at  Alexandria,  on  the  1st  of  July, 


July.    1798 
1798. 


The  news  of  this  important  event  was  con- 
veyed to  Ali  at  Widdin,  together  with  letters 
from  his  son  Mouctar,  whom  he  had  left  in 
command  of  Joannina,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  his  friends  in  the 
islands.  Their  emissaries,  he  said,  had  been 
spiriting  the  Greeks  to  revolt ;   proclamations 
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and  republican  songs  had  been   privately  dis-    ^:^ 
persed  amongst  them,  and  four  thousand   tri- 
colour cockades   had  been    distributed  to   the 
Suliots  by  the  French  Consul  at  Arta.*     This 

•  Carrel,  Pouqueville,  and  the  other  French  authors,  who 
have  written  on  the  political  affairs  or  Modem  Greece,  whilst 
they  exhauat  their  terms  of  vituperation  on  the  cession  of 
Parga  by  the  Enghsh,  take  particular  pains  to  gloss  over  the 
conduct  of  Gentili,  in  giving  up  six  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Novitza  Bouba  and  Agio  Vasili  to  be  coolly  butchered 
by  Ali  Pacha.  As  an  instance  of  the  humune  policy  of  the 
French,  they  adduce  their  exertions  at  this  period  to  excite 
the  Greeks  to  rebellion  against  the  Porte  :  "  Loin  d'etre  dis- 
piM^s  a  river  leg  fers  de  la  nation  Grecque,"  says  M.  Car- 
iel»  **  les  Frun<^ais  aspiraient  a  les  briser ;  ils  faisaient  dis- 
Iribuer  dans  toute  la  Grece  des  proclamations,  dea  chant« 
republicains,  et  cette  cocarde  aux  trois  coulcura,  partout  re- 
{ue  comme  un  talisman  de  liberte/'  (p.  20S.)  Rizo  details 
at  some  length  the  proceedings  and  alleged  designs  of  the 
French  at  this  period.  "  Depuis  ta  conquete  des  Sept  Isles 
loniennes  par  les  Francais,  la  nation  Grecque  vit  dans  ce 
grand  peuple  son  liberateur ;  el  le  regardant  comme  dispose 
a  I'afi'ranchir  et  comme  capable  de  le  faire,  elle  forma  une 
ligue  de  tons  les  Capitaines  depuis  la  basse  Albanie  jusqu'^ 
la  Macedoine  transaxienne;  elle  n'attendait  qu'un  signal 
pour  s'ebraitler.  Des  emissaires  Franfais  parcouraient  la 
GnVe  et  y  excitaient  les  esprits  a  la  revolte,  non  seulement 
parmi  les  Grecs,  mais  encore  panni  les  Seigneurs  Mussul- 
mans de  la  haute  et  de  la  baxe  Albanie,  qui  ne  respiraient 
que  vengeance  contre  Aty  Pacha.  A  ces  Seigneurs  Maho^ 
m^tans  les  emissaires  Fran^ais  promettaient  de  les  aider  dans 
la  destruction  de  leur  ennemi  commun,  et  leur  plan  se  bor- 
nait  la.     M:iis  avec  les  Grecs  iU  traitaient  d'affaires  tout 
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f-^    information,  though  highly  exaggerated,  suited 
well  the  designs  of  the  Pacha  at  the  moment. 

autrement  importantes ;  le  projet  6tait  d'attaquer  simultane- 
ment  la  Turquie  dang  le  Peloponese  par  Maina ;  de  debar- 
quer  des  troupes  Fran9aises  a  Agi  Saranda,  ville  de  la  pro- 
yince  de  Chimeera,  peuplee  des  Grecs,  et  situee  Tis-^-vis  de 
rile  de  Corfou:  de  faire  a  la  fois  deux  descentes,  I'une  it 
Volos,  sur  le  Golfe  Malaique,  afin  de  soulever  tous  les  guer> 
riers  du  Mont  Olympe ;  et  I'autre  k  Parga,  pour  exciter 
I'Albanie  et  les  Montenegrins"  (Hist.  &c.  p.  1 71.)  In  Maina 
especially,  the  agents  of  Buonaparte  were  received  with  par- 
ticular enthusiasm,  from  a  prejudice  in  his  favour  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  born  in  Corsica,  where  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  had  found  an  asylum  after  the  conquest  of  Can- 
dia  in  1669.  In  the  panic  consequent  on  this  disastrous 
event,  a  large  body  of  the  Mainotes  had  resolved  on  seeking 
an  abode  in  some  distant  retreat,  rather  than  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  An  individual  named  John  Ste- 
phanopoli,  who  professed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Com- 
neni,  was  deputed  on  a  mission  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
the  senate  of  Genoa,  who  granted  them  permission  to  settle 
in  the  district  of  Paomia  in  Corsica.  They  accordingly 
sailed  from  Porto  Vitylo,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  on  the  Srd  of  October  1 673  ;  and  after 
touching  at  Genoa  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  grant,  they 
proceeded  to  the  island  and  took  possession  of  their  new 
territory.  Here  the  colony  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  surrounding  inhabitants ;  and  de- 
voting themselves  solely  to  agriculture  and  industry,  they 
declined  taking  any  part  in  the  frequent  seditions  and  insur- 
rections of  the  Corsicaus  against  the  Genoese.  They  pre- 
served in  their  exile  the  manners  and  language  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  some  of  the  national  soogs 
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He  laid  his  despatches  before  Hussehi,  pointed    f'-^^- 
out  the  necessity  of  his  being  on  the  spot  to 
protect  the  interests  of  tlie  Sultan  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  ;  and  obtained  permission 
to  return  forthwith  to  Epirus.* 

His  first  measure,  on  his  arrival,  was  to  renew 
to  General  Chabot,  who  had  succeeded  Gentili 
in  the  command  at  Corfu,  his  professions  of 


of  the  Morea  are  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  Ajaccto»  and 
the  vicinity  of  Paomia.  At  length,  in  1730,  the  greater 
portion  of  them  having  become  obnoxious  from  their  steady 
loyalty  to  their  original  benefactors  the  Genoese,  they  were 
compelled  by  the  Corsicans  to  surrender  their  lands,  and 

■  retire  from  the  island.  See  Villemain,  p.  170,  172. 
It  is  said,  that  during  the  intrigues  of  Buonaparte  in 
Maina,  in  1798,  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  his  agent 
Slephanopoli,  in  his  favour,  was  that  Napoleon  was  himself 
by  birth  a  Mainote,  and  descended  frum  the  exiles  who  had 
fled  to  Corsica  in  l(S7u.  The  name  of  his  family,  he  said, 
was  KA?^fitptSf  which  had  been  literally  translated  into 
"Buonaparte,"  by  bis  immediate  ancestors,  in  order  to  suit  it 

I  to  the  dialect  of  the  Corsicans.  The  name  of  Kalomeri  exists, 
1  have  been  informed,  in  the  Morea ;  but  as  Napoleon  claimed 
his  descent  from  a  Florentine  family  who  had  figured  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibbelines,  the  Greek  derivation 
has  perhaps  no  other  authority  than  the  ingenuity  of  Stepha- 
DopoU.  The  despatches  of  this  agent  to  Napoleon,  contain- 
ing  his  observations  on  the  Albanians,  the  Moreots,  and 
especially  the  Mainotcs,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  first 

■      vol.  of  Dufey's  Regeneration,  &c.  p.  289. 

I  •  Pouqueville,  v.  iv.  I.  i.  c.  I.   p,  1X5,     Hughes,  v.  ii.  p. 

I      1S6.     Rizo,  p.  152.     Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  97.     Carrel,  p.  208. 
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A.D.  good  will  towards  France ;  and  to  assure  him 
that  his  only  object  in  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  before  Widdin,  was  liis  desire  to  obser\'e 
an  armed  neutrality  in  his;  Pachalic.  lie  even 
offered  to  send  a  body  of  his  troops  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  Corfu,  provided  the  Island  of 
Santa  Maura  were  surrendered  to  hira  ;  but  this 
the  General  had  the  prudence  to  decline.  Rus- 
sia and  England  had  in  the  mean  time  com- 
bined with  Turkey,  for  tlie  purpose  of  opposing 
France  ;  and  Ali,  aware  that  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  soon  likely  to  change  masters,  prepared  to 
benefit  by  the  revolution. 

War  was  declared  by  the  Porte  against  the 

Sep.io,  Republic  on  the  10th  of  Sept.  1798,  and  by 
means  of  his  agents  at  Constantinople,  Ali  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  commission  authorizing 
him  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  Ionian 
dependencies  on  the  continent.*  Without  de- 
lay, he  issued  orders  for  the  assembling  of  his 
troops,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  had 
formed  his  encampment  in  the  vicinity  of  Bu- 
trinto.  Anxious,  before  proceeding,  to  ascertain 
the  precise  forces  of  the  French  in  the  Islands, 
he  invited  the  Adjutant-General  Rosa,  who  held 
the  command  at  Corfu  during  the  temporary 


I 


•  Hughes,  V.  ii.  p,  137.     Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  \i.  93.     Kho, 
p    153.     Poimueville,  p.  \'2i}. 
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absence  of  Chabot,  to  meet  him  for  a  conference    a.d. 

1798- 

at  Philates.*  He  came  ^vithout  hesitation,  re- 
lying on  the  former  friendship  of  the  Pacha ; 
but  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  seized, 
and  conveyed  in  irons  to  Joannina,  whence  the 
tyrant,  having  partly  by  threats,  and  chiefly 
by  torture,  extracted  from  him  the  re([iiisite 
infonnation  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
French,  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Seven 
Towers  at  Constantinople,  on  the  pretence  of 
his  having  been  seized  as  a  spy.f  Ali  had 
now  flung  off  the  mask,  and  without  delay 
he  marched  his  whole  forces  against  Prcvesa. 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  having 
some  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  had  retired 
with  their  families  to  Lcncadia,  Paxo,  and 
Parga,  and  there  remained  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  merely  400  men,  and  a  body  of  300 
Frencli  imder  the  command  of  General  La 
Salcette.  Dissension  had  already  been  sown 
between  the  Prevesans  and  their  defenders  by 
means  of  Ignatius,  the  Archbishop  of  Arta,  an 
agent  of  Ali ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  during 
the  subsequent  engagement,  the  soldiers  of  La 
Salcette  were  treacherously  fired  upon  by  their 

•  loth  Sept.  1798. 

t  He  died  iit  cunnnement  tlie  year  following,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  cruelties  he  had  endured  from  All  Pacha. 
Perevos,  v.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.     Pouiiiieville,  v.  iv,  p.  Isi6. 
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infatuated  allies.*  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
October  the  Pacha  aj)[)eared  before  the  to\^Ti, 
with  a  body  of  5000  Turks  and  Albanians, 
having  bribed  a  Suliot,  Captain  Georgio  Boz- 
zaris,f  to  grant  him  a  passage  tlirongh  the 
district  of  I^oiiro,  which  was  under  his  com- 
mand. Numbers  of  the  Prevesans  and  other 
Greeks,  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  danger, 
deserted  on  his  first  approach,  and  the  French, 
almost  unsupported,  sustained  for  some  time 
the  furious  onset  of  the  enemy,  till  at  length 
borne  down  by  mmibers,  they  were  forced  to 
capitulate,  and  surrendered  their  arms  to  Mouc- 
tar  Pacha.  As  usual,  the  defenceless  Greeks  were 
instantly  devoted  to  slaughter,  and  for  two 
succeeding  days  the  pillage  and  massacre  were 
uninterrupted. :[:     Ignatius,  the  traitorous  pre- 

*  Perevos,  vi.  c.  1.  p.  5.  Hughes,  vol.  ti.  p.  140.  Pou- 
queville,  v.  iv.  p.  ISO. 

t  The  same  who  subsequently  betrayed  the  Suliots. 

I  More  explicit  details  of  the  capture  of  Prevesa  and  the 
subsequent  Rutferirigs  of  the  French  garrison,  vpho  were 
marched  prisoners  to  Conslantioople,  will  be  found  in  Pou- 
queville,  and  in  Bellaire's  Prkis  d^s  operations  gittcrales  dc  la 
diviiion  Fran^vise  dit  Levant,  c.  xviii.  a  translation  of  it  will 
l>e  found  in  an  English  version  of  Perevos,  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1823.  It  is  extremely  incorrect,  being  in  fact  a 
translation  of  an  Italian  translation,  by  Gherordini,  of  Milan. 
See  also  Perevos,  v,  i.  c*  1.  p.  4,  5,  6f  Carrel,  p.  214,  and 
Dufey,  V.  i.  p.  101,  who,  however  is  incorrect  in  slating  that 
the  g3rrison  were  put  to  the  sword  by  Ali. 
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late,  was  sent  to  demand    the  submission  of   ^^' 

1798. 

Vonizza.  He  succeeded,  and,  on  his  return, 
having  induced  a  multitude  of  fugitives  to 
accompany  him  back  to  Prevesa,  they  were 
the  following  day  conducted  by  the  l*acha  to 
Salagora,  and,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Satiated  with  slaughter,  the  Pacha  hastily 
tunicd  his  attention  to  the  seizure  of  Santa 
Maura.  He  had  drawn  up  liis  army  on  the 
opposite  strand  of  Playa,  and  summoned  the 
inhabitants  to  surrender :  they  were  on  the 
point  of  compliance,  and  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  even  said  to  have  been  signed  and 
transmitted  to  the  tyrant,*  when  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  Russian  squadron  inspired  them 
with  fresh  courage,  and  Ali  was  compelled  to 
retire  disappointed  to  Joannina.  Parga  was 
his  next  attempt,  but  here  again  his  overtiures 
were  rejected,  and  his  menaces  rendered  futile 
by  the  firmness  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  im- 
pregnable nature  of  the  position.  They  sent 
instantly  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  admiral  Ockzakow,  and 
they  entered  into  an  immediate  alliance  witli 

•  This  document  All  ia  said  to  have  ever  after  worn  next 
his  heart,  and  m  right  of  it  he  never  failed  to  assert  his 
undoubted  claim  to  the  po&session  of  the  i&land.  Hughes, 
V.  ii.  p.  142. 
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the  Siiliots,  by  which  the  latter  engaged,  in  the 
event  of  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  furnish  M 
800  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Parga,*  in  return 
for  which  Suli  was  to  be  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  in  case  of  a  rupture  with 
the  Pacha.  Ali,  notwithstanding  these  arrange- 
ments, summoned  them  to  submit,!  and  called 
upon  them  to  slaughter  the  French  garrison 
which  occupied  their  fortress  ;  but  his  demands 
met  no  other  reply  than  a  contemptuous  re- 
fusal. On  receiving  assurances  of  support 
from  Ockzakow,  they  subsequently  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Preveza,  where  the  vizir  still  re- 
mained, to  offer  not  their  submission,  but  their 
alliance,!     Not  content  with  this  expression  of 

•  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  HI. 

t  The  correspoiiilence  between  Ali  and  the  primates  of 
Parga  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  at  length  iii  Perevos, 
V.  i,  p.  183,  &c, 

I  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  address,  which  was 
borne  by  their  deputiea  on  the  occasion,  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  genius  of  the  two  people.  "  If,"  say  they,  **  the 
Pacha  be  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  simple  homage  as 
specified  above,  but  should  attempt,  by  threatening  our  de- 
puties with  death,  to  compel  them  to  enter  into  any  compact 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  we  unanttnously 
empower  them  to  accede  unhe&itatingly  to  his  wishes,  io 
order  to  preserve  their  lives,  since  no  such  convention  can 
ever  be  considered  by  us  as  binding."  *Av  S*  i^tvgtvrieis  • 
pijfleij  Uatras  lev  hx»pnmn^  cog  avcc^fv,  aAA'  i^^eXs  Toug  rrt- 
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atnicable  respect.  All  conn>t'lled  the  deputies  to 
affix  their  names  to  a  docuniciit,  by  which  they 
assigned  to  hitn  the  sovereignty  of  Parga ;  but 
this  unauthorized  proceeding  was  of  course 
instantly  disclaimed  by  the  Pargiiinotes,  and  a 
Turkish  officer,  commissioned  by  the  vizir  to 
plant  the  Ottoman  flag  upon  their  walls,  was 
with  difficulty  permitted  to  escape  witli  life. 
At  the  same  time  tiie  prompt  assistance  wliich 
they  derived  from  Suli,  and  the  generous  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  commander,  enabled  them 
to  set  at  defiance  the  haughtiest  menaces  of  the 
enraged  vizir.  Gomenitza  and  Butrinto  were, 
however,  less  resolute  or  less  fortunate  ;  they 
were  occupied  almost  witliout  opposition  by 
the  Albanians  :  Parga  alone  remained  to  tempt 
the  ambition  of  Ali,  and,  convinced  that  its 
strength  arose  solely  from  its  alliance  ^vith  the 
Suliots,  he  prepared  to  concentrate  all  his  ener- 
gies for  the  extermination  of  that  turbulent  imd 
contumacious  tribe. 

In  1799  he  had  been  invited  to  aid  the 
united  forces  of  Russia  and  the  Porte  in  the 
siege  of  Corfu,  which  they  were  investing,  and 

Kax^v  Ti>a  cvvbr,xiiv  hot  rijv  tfatrqlia  ficts%  hH-'^S  ^^'i*  cvfifJineof 
hv  -davaiTov)   rou;  ll^Ofiev  rqy   eRtta*  vti  rh 
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during  the  early  portion  of  the  year  his  army 
lay  encamped  beneath  Butrinto :  on  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  the  island  hy  the  allies,*  he 
was  at  length  permitted  to  retire,  and  lus  ser- 
vices were  acknowledged  by  the  Sultan  and  the 
divan  w^th  thanks  and  congratulations.  By 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  March,  1800,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ionian  republic  was  guaran- 
teed under  the  joint  protection  of  the  courts 
of  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg!),  and  the 
continental  dependencies  w^ere  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.t  The  privileges  se- 
cured to  them,  with  regard  to  religion  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  were  the  same 
enjoyed  by  the  Hospodariats  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia ;  no  Turk,  witli  the  exception  of  one 
chief  governor,  was  to  reside  amongst  them ; 
their  churches  were  to  be  repaired  without  any 
reference  to  the  Ottoman  authorities  ;  and  their 
tribute  (which  was  surrendered  for  the  first 
year  in  consideration  of  their  sufferings  in  the 
war)  was  in  no  instance  to  exceed  that  exacted 
by  the  Venetians. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1800, J  ere  Ali  had 
thoroughly   matured  his    plans  for    an   attack 

•  March  3,  1799. 

t     See  voL  i,  of  this  History,  c.  viii.  p,  259. 
X  M.  Pouqiicvitle  states  this  war  to   have  commenced  in 
ihti  !<ummcr  of  1 7i>9,  but  this  is  at  variance  with  his  details 
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upon  Suli;  but  ln^4  impatience  for  its  reduction  ^• 
was  every  hour  increased  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Russians  at  Corfu,  who  maintained  a  per- 
petual intercourse  with  the  Cliristians  and 
Greeks  along  the  Epiriot  coast.*  The  Maho- 
metan troops  in  his  service,  flushed  with  their 
late  successes,  were  eager  to  l>e  employed  in 
fresh  expeditions  against  the  giaours;  and  their 
enthusiasm  wa.s  heightened  by  the  timely  re- 
vival of  an  ancient  prophecy  of  the  Koran,  which 
w^as  represented  by  the  choriza  of  the  Pacha  to 
foretell  the  endimmce  of  the  Albanian  domi- 
nion for  forty  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Turkish  power ;  "  that  power,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  was  now  verging  to  its  decline,  and  this  was 
the  moment  for  the  chiefs  of  Albania  to  exter- 
minate their  enemies,  and  ensure  at  least  the 
peace,  if  not  the  permanence,  of  their  approach- 
ing empire."  f 

His  assembled  forces,  on  the  completion  of 
his  levies,  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000 
men4  whose  intended  ser\'ice  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  Santa  Maura,  Parga,  and  Egypt, 

of  fts  progress.    I  have  followed  the  dates  of  Perevos,  who 
states  it  to  have  begun  on  the  2nd  of  June,  O.  S. 

•  Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  142. 

t  Perevoji,  v.  i.  p.  52.  Bartholdy,  Voyage  en  Gruce,  v.  ii. 
p.  259.  Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  \i6.  Rizo.  p.  159.  Dufey,  v.  I. 
p.  111. 

:  Ri/,0  estimates  them  at  30,000,  (p.  159.)  Hughes  at 
VOL.    II.  2   G 
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being  in  turn  conjectured  as  their  possible  des- 
tination. The  appreliensions  of  the  Suliots  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  lulled,  not  only  by  the 
precautions  of  the  vizir,  but  by  the  exertions 
of  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  Georgio  Botzaris 
whom  Ali  had  seduced  to  his  interests  by 
bribe  of  25,000  piastres.  He  was,  at  the  peri< 
of  his  defection,  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  his  tribe;  the  ammunition  of  tlie 
state  was  under  his  care,  and  by  a  treacherous 
manoeuvre,  it  was  conveyed,  on  the  eve  of  the^ 
invasion,  to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.*  Oi^ 
the  first  intimation,  therefore,  of  the  Pacha's 
march,    the    warlike    little    community    were 


ris» 
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18,000,  (v.  ii.  p.  U6,)  Fauriel  at  20,000,  (v.  i.  p.  247,)  and 
Perevog,  Pouqueville,  and  Bartboidy  at  28,000  men. 

*  On  the  advance  of  Ali  upon  Sulf,  iu  spite  of  all  th< 
disadvantages,  he  found  the  mountain  in  a  much  more  fo 
mid  able  position  for  defence  than  he  had  been  led  bv 
representations  of  Botzaris  to  believe.  Enraged  at  this  dis 
appointment  and  his  frequent  defeats,  he  insisted  on 
traitor  immediately  joining  his  army,  with  all  his  family  ai 
followers,  and  it  was  only  by  lengthened  and  earnest  en^ 
treaty  that  Botzaris  obtained  permiafiion  to  send  forward  b^ 
soldiers,  and  remain  himself  behind.  Remorse  had  alreadfl 
seized  upon  bim  :  his  little  band  of  200  retainers,  led  on  by 
his  sons,  were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  mountain  of  Raidovuni, 
and,  a  few  months  after,  the  unfortunate  chieftain  expired  of 
a  broken  heart.  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  57.  Pouqueville,  v.  i  p. 
147.  Bartholdy,  V.  ii.  p.  270.  Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  247.  Dufejk 
V.  i.  p.  112. 
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obli^^ed,  on  a  few  lioiirs  notice,  to  hurty  to 
their  posts,  and  retire  witliin  the  fortified  vil- 
lages, ahnost  totally  unprovided  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  even  the  necessary  store  of 
provisions.  The  number  capable  of  bearing 
arms  amongst  them  amounted  to  little  more 
than  1500  men,  the  chief  command  of  whom 
was  conferred  upon  Dimo  Draco,  Cliristos  Bot- 
zaris,  cousin  to  the  traitor,  and  Foto  Tzavellas, 
the  same  who  in  the  preceding  war  liad  been 
left  as  a  hostage  by  his  father  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pacha.  He  had  been  educated,  together 
with  his  sister  Cha'ido,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  amazonian  mother,  Moscho;  and,  nursed 
in  the  verj'  cradle  of  war,  he  had  already,  at 
the  age  of  six-and-twenty,  become  the  Achilles 
of  his  race.  Like  Hannibal,  whilst  yet  a  child, 
he  had  tiiken  an  oath  of  eternal  hostility  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  as  he  grew  to 
manlioml,  so  conspicuous  were  his  justice  and 
his  valour,  that  "  by  the  sword  of  Tzavellas"  was 
the  ordinary  oath  of  his  companions.*  In  all 
the  athletic  exercises  of  his  clan,  he  was  without 
a  rival ;  in  talent,  in  energy,  and  endurance,  he 

•  'O  8f  ojxoj  eAiyrro  ir«p*  aurwv  ovtw  '*  i^ai  Tov0eoy  ih\f§ 
(titva),  «v  (TOi  Ktyo)  ^e6(jMT»,  airo  to  (nrafii  tow  •I>cutow  T^a- 
^iXXa  vee  /wj  yXuTaxra)."  (Perevo»,  v.  i.  p.  93.)  Or,  *Av 
^cvSco/xdCJ,  TO  Sxa^i  Tou  <i>coTOU  to,  fkov  x^frp  rai;  f^^f^ati;. 
^PouqucvUle,  V,  i.  n.  p.  171.) 
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A|D.  stood  imineasurably  superior  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chieftains  of  the  mountain  ;  and  to 
him  all  eyes  turned  instinctively  as  their  leader 
in  the  present  emergency.*  j 

Ali    commenced    hostilities  by  some    sliir-" 
mishes  with  scattered  parties  of  the   Suliots, 
in  which,  though  the  Turks  were  often  suo«f 
cessful,  owing  to  their  overwhelming  numbers, 
their  dense  columns  were  fearfully  thinned  by 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy ;  whilst  they, 
separated  into  flying  detachments,  and  present-  ^ 
ing  no  broad  front  to  their  opponents,   escap-4 
ed  almost  uninjured.      Besides,  several  of  the 
Paeha*s  allies,  especially  the  Beys  of  Parami- 
thia  and  Margariti,  were  privately  disposed  iafl 
favour  of  the  mountaineers,  and  conveyed  to 
them  constant  information  of  his  plans.     The 
campfugn  had  scarcely  commenced,  ere  his  sol- 
diers, galled  by  frequent  defeats,  and  harassed 
in  their  encampments  by  the  unceasing  descents 
and  nightly   attacks  of  the  Siiliots,   began   to 
murmur  against  the  service,  and  entreated  per- 
mission to  return  to  Joannina. 

Convinced,  at  length,  of  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  any  thing  by  assault,  Ali  deter- 
mined on  converting  the  siege  into  a  block- j 
ade,   and   commenced   with    promptitude    the  I 

*  Hughes,  V.  ii.  p.  148.     Rizo,  p.   162.     Faiiriel,  v.  ii.  p.4 
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erection  of  a  number  of  small  forts  com- 
mundhig  the  principal  exits  from  the  nioun- 
taiii.*  The  country  and  villages  for  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  Acheron  and  aronnd  the 
district  of  Suli,  was  completely  laid  waste,  in 
order  to  offer  no  temptation  to  the  frequent 
foraging  expeditions  of  the  besieged,  in  which 
numbers  of  the  Pacha's  troops  were  invariably 
cut  off.  The  alliances  of  the  neighbouring 
Beys  and  Pachas  were  eagerly  solicited  to  assist 
in  the  completion  of  the  blockading  cordon, 
and,  amongst  others,  Ibrahim  of  Bcrat  was  in- 
duced to  join  the  camp  with  a  reinforcement  of 
2000  soldiers.  With  these  he  sought  to  make 
a  diversion,  and  draw  off  a  portion  of  the 
Suliots  by  attacking  Kurillo,  a  strong  position 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  principal 
village.  Hither  Tzavellas,  with  a  Innulred 
hardy  adherents,  hasted  to  meet  him ;  but, 
after  a  well-contested  action,  in  which  Ibrahim 
was  repulsed,  Tzavellas  was  struck  down,  in 
the  very  moment  of  victory,  by  a  ball  from  a 
concealed  enemy.  The  Turks,  animated  by  liis 
snpposed  death,  rallied,  and  w^ith  redoubled  en- 
tinistasm  returned  to  the  cliarge,  allured,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  costly  price  which  the 
Pacha  had  set  upon  his  head.  The  action  thus 
renewed,  continued  from  noon  till  sunset,  whilst 


•  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  67.     Rizo,  p.  IGO.     Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  115. 
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tlie  wounded  and  exhausted  chieftain,  sur- 
rounded by  his  struggling  comrades,  and  ex- 
posed in  the  midst  of  an  affray  in  which  he 
could  no  longer  join,  besought  his  followers, 
as  fortune  seemed  occasionally  to  waver,  to 
sever  his  head  from  his  body,  nor  permit  it  to 
be  borne  in  insulting  triumph  to  the  tent  of  ■ 
the  vizir.*  The  approach  of  night  at  length 
brought  a  respite,  and  his  wearied  soldiers  bore 
off  their  exhausted  leader,  whose  wounds  pre- 
vented liim  for  many  months  from  appearing 
at  the  head  of  the  Suliots. 

The  expedition  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
Pacha  in  the  summer;  and  as  autumn  advanced, 
the  ranks  of  his  army  were  daily  thinned  by 
pestilence!  and  hardship,  whilst  their  spirits 
were  broken  by  delay,  privations,  and  un- 
wholesome food.  The  war,  too,  showed  no 
symptoms  of  drawing  to  a  close:  the  Turks, 
unable  to  gain  ground  by  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive, were  compelled  to  remain  quietly  in  their 
entrenchments,  where  they  were  nightly  assailed 
by  flying  parties  of  the  mountaineers,  and  their 
stores   plundered    by   foraging    detachments, J 


I 


•  See  vol.  i.  of  this  History,  c.  xi.  p.  432.  Hughes,  v.  ii. 
p.  154. 

t  Pouqueville,  V.  i,  p,  149. 

I  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  Suhol,  named  Gianni  Slrivi- 
niottiji,  perceiving  thai  the  Turks  had  leceived  a  large  supply 
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who  had  become  so  hardy  in  their  expeditions  ^•^• 
as  even  to  proceed  to  Farga  in  quest  of  pro- 
visions and  supplies.*  In  this  emergency,  as 
winter  approached,  Ali  was  forced  to  make 
overtures  of  peace,  and  the  concessions  being 
all  on  his  part,  the  Suliots  at  once  accepted  of 
his  tenns,  and  sent  four-and-twenty  hostages  to 
Joannina,  as  securities  for  their  observance  of 
the  treaty.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  vizir 
got  within  his  power  so  large  a  number  of  his 
enemies,  than  his  passion  for  vengeance  rose 
superior  to  his  prudence ;  he  seized  their  arms 
at  the  porcli  of  the  church,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  deposit  them  on  entering,  im- 
prisoned them  at  Joannina,  and  sent  to  apprize 
the  Suliots  of  his  intention  of  massacring  them 
without  mercy  or  reservation  should  their  coun- 
tr)'men  persist  to  hold  out  against  him.  This 
perfidious  measure,  so  far  from  producing  the 


I 


of  live  stock,  covered  himself  towards  sunset  with  a  sheep- 
sktD,  and,  crawling  on  all  fours,  was  driven  with  the  rest  of 
the  flock  within  the  inclosure  where  the  cattle  were  secured 
for  the  night.  Waiting  till  he  was  convinced  by  the  general 
quietness  that  all  were  asleep,  he  gently  opened  the  door, 
and  driving  the  entire  herd  before  him,  proceeded  towards 
the  mountain.  The  Turks  were  awakened  by  the  bleating  of 
the  sheep,  but  fear  of  an  ambuscade  deterred  them  from 
making  any  effort  to  overtake  the  plunderers.  Perevos,  v.  i. 
p.  94. 

•  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  73. 
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desired  effect,  served  only  to  exasperate  tl 
wrath  of  the  Siiliots ;  in  their  reply  they  de- 
nounced Mm  as  a  monster  of  the  basest  die, 
and  declared  their  determination  to  wither  on 
their  rocks  rather  than  submit  to  his  pro- 
posals.* 

Ibrahim  of  Berat,  disgusted  with  the  trea- 
chery and  still  more  with  the  ill  success  of  the 
vizir,  now  withdrew  his  forces  and  retired 
north ;  and  at  the  same  time  Ali  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  understanding  existing  be- 
tween  the  Suliots  and  the  Bey  of  Paramithia. 
Distracted  by  these  fresh  disappointments,  he 
had  again  recourse  to  negotiations ;  Kitzo,  or 
Cliristos  Botzaris,  son  to  the  traitor  already 
mentioned,  a  man  of  singular  merit,  but  com- 
pelled, by  the  unfortimate  circumstances  in 
which  his  father's  crime  had  involved  him,  to 
become  the  agent  of  the  tyrant,  was  dispatched 
to  the  mountain,  and  authorized  to  purchase  its 
surrender  by  an  offer  of  2000  purses,  and  per- 
mission for  the  Suliots  to  reside,  exempt  from 
tribute,  in  any  quarter  of  the  vizir's  dominions 
which  they  might  think  proper  to  select.  Tlieir 
reply  was  worthy  of  them :  "  Ali  Pacha,''  said 
they,  *'  we  salute  you ; — our  country  is  dearer, 
far  dearer  to  us  than  your  gold,  or  those  happy 

•  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  73.     Rizo,  p.  161.     Hughes,  v.  ii.  p. 
155.     Fauriclj  v.  i.  p.  251.     Bartholdy,  v.  ii.  p,  i73. 
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lands  which  in  your  liberality  you  proffer  us :  ad. 
and  as  for  our  hberty,  you  can  never  purchase 
it, — not  even  with  the  congregated  treasures  of 
the  earth, — its  price  will  be  the  heart's  blood 
of  the  last  of  the  Suliots."*  Failing  in  his 
public  eftbrts,  he  next  sought  to  corrupt  the 
individual  integrity  of  the  leaders ;  Tzavellas 
he  knew  to  be  beyond  tlie  reach  of  his  temp- 
tations, but  amongst  the  inferior  captains  he 
lioped  to  find  more  willing  agents.  He  pro- 
posed to  Dimo,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Zervas,  an  immediate  reward  of  800  pui^ses, 
and  the  most  distinguished  honours  at  Joan- 
nina,  on  the  terms  of  his  betraying  tlie  re- 
public. "  I  thank  you,  vizur,"  replied  Dimo, 
"  but  I  must  entreat  you  to  retain  your  gold, 
since  I  could  never  even  coimt  so  vast  a  sum ; 
nor,  let  me  add,  is  it  sufficient  to  purchase  one 
stone  of  my  native  mountains.  Your  prof- 
fered honours  I  reject ;  my  honours  are  my 
arms,  nor  can  any  title  add  such  glory  to  my 


•  B«^i^  'AX^    n«a«    (Tf   ;^«igrrou^fv.       'H    Ucnpli  (Juxf 
•Ivai  OLKtipwf  yXvxurepa  nal  airo  t«  oiairpa  aou,  kou  ufo  roui 

xoxta^tiiy  iiruiii  f)  i\iv9tplot  fjux;  Scv  -KtaKslTeii,  ovre  ayopi^ereu 
<rj^»BoK  fM  o\oui  TOt»j  S^o-aypoof  r^f  y^f ,  w»px  (ii  to  alfia  x»i 
^avarov  K»f  tov  wttijov  SouXimtth*.  PcrLVOS,  v.  i.  p.  79. 
Bartholdy,  v.  ii.  p.  273.  Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  159.  Ri/o,  p. 
161.     Fauriel,  V.  i.  p.  25:e. 
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natne  as  that  of  the  defender  of  a  country  I 
adore."*  His  attempts  to  seduce  the  priest- 
hood of  Paramitliia,  in  whose  district  Suh  b 
situated,  were  equally  unprincipled  and  unsuc- 
cessful :  the  Archbishop  Chrysanthes  with- 
stood every  offer  of  his  agent,  a  caloyer,  called 
Joseph,  or  (from  his  villainy)  Kako-Josepb, 
and  was  at  length  compelled  to  fly  to  Parga 
for  protection  against  the  baffled  and  exaspe- 
rated Pacha. 

Spring  had  now  set  in,  the  blockade  had 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  wliiLst  in  all 
this  time  the  Suliots  had  lost  but  about  five- 
and-twenty  individuals,  the  army  of  the  vizir, 
by  death  or  desertion,  had  dwindled  from 
twenty  to  eight  thousand  men,  besides  a  few 
shut  up  in  the  blockading  towers.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  besieged  was,  however,  becoming 
hourly  more  and  more  distressing ;  the  season 


iliivai'  TlA^v  ra  ixraxirtct  irouyyelet  votfana^at  fi,^  fxau  ri 
GTe/\i]f,  rmili}  xa)  Sn*  t^eupo)  va  Tec  jtitTp^reo*    xou  u»  '^tvpa^ 

to;'  trXotm}  X0U  Ti/ti;  elg  ift^va  eTvai  r«  apf*,aToi  fMVf  (it  ri 
VKoix  atdavari^ctf  to  ovo/Aa  /aou,  xoi\  pvXaTToo,  xei)  xifMa  ripi 
•yXuxuT«TT5V  fAOu  vxTgtia.  Perevos,  v.  i.  j>,  80.  Hughes, 
V.  ii.  |».  158. 
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was  unusually  severe,  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  the  villages,  which  had  once  supplied 
them,  were  plinidered  and  destroyed,  and  al- 
though the  greater  jiortion  of  the  aged,  the 
women  and  the  children  had  been  removed  for 
security  to  the  islands,  their  scanty  store  soon 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  remainder. 
The  Turks  having  possession  of  the  springs  in 
the  valleys,  those  who  had  charge  of  the  for- 
tresses were  forced  to  supply  themselves  with 
water  by  means  of  sponges  let  down  from  the 
battlements  to  suck  up  the  scanty  drops  which 
rested  on  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Acorns,  bark, 
and  the  grass  of  the  field  became  at  length 
their  principal  sustenance,  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  boil,  with  a  few  handsful  of  meal, 
and  distribute  to  the  famishing  soldiers ;  and 
on  this  unhealthy  food  they  continued  to  fight 
on,  amidst  the  cold,  the  snow,  and  the  pelting 
rain,  till  famine  had  thinned  their  ranks  more 
effectually  than  the  sword.*  So  altered  had 
the  survivors  become  by  their  sufferings,  that 
their  companions  failed  at  last  to  recognize 
them  ;  their  withered  limbs,  their  blackened 
countenances,  their  dry  and  sunken  eyes,  and 
hungry    forms,    seeming    rather   like  moving 

*  Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  ii55.  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  89.  Life  of  AU 
Pacha,  p.  127.  Carrel,  p.  217.  Rigo,  p.  16«.  Pouqueville, 
V.  j.  p.  150.     Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  117.     Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  159. 
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^*  corpses  than  the  warlike  defenders  of  a  be- 
leaguered fortress.  "  But  amidst  all  these  ago- 
nies,** says  their  native  historian,  "  their  souls 
remained  still  unsubdued,  their  hatred  of  their 
tyrants  seemed  to  rise  in  vigour  as  their  limbs 
sunk  in  weakness,  and  even  the  women  of 
the  tribe,  as  they  looked  wistfully  in  the  faces 
of  their  perishing  husbands,  whispered  *  death, 
but  not  submission.'  "*  Two  individuals  alone 
during  all  these  trying  circumstances  proved 
faithless  to  their  cause ;  one  Diamante  Zervas, 
after  listening  to  the  seductions  of  Ali,  and 
accepting  of  his  terms,  returned  again  to  his 
duty,  and  abandoned  the  Pacha,  but  the  other, 
by  name  Kutzonikas,  continued  to  the  last  a 
foe  to  his  country. 

*  Perevos,  v.  i.  p.  90.  It  is  remarked  by  Perevos,  that 
during  all  this  extremity  of  suffering,  the  ready  wit  and 
volatile  spirits  of  the  Greeks  remained  still  conspicuous.  In 
one  instance  he  relates  that  the  Pacha,  having  issued  a  pro- 
clamation,  offering  500  piastres  for  the  head  of  each  Suliot ; 
their  commanders  published  a  similar  document,  offering  ten 
cartridges  of  gunpowder  for  the  head  of  each  Turk,  (v.  i. 
p.  95.)  On  another  occasion,  an  ass  belonging  to  the  Suliots 
had  wandered  within  reach  of  their  besiegers,  who  of  course 
laid  hold  on  it.  The  beast  being  particularly  serviceable  in 
various  ways,  they  sent  a  messenger  to  negotiate  for  its 
return,  promising  to  forward  an  equivalent  in  its  stead. 
The  Turks  consented,  and  the  Suliots  immediately  sent  back 
a  Turk,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  previous, 
stating  that  they  sent  value  for  value,    (v.  i.  p.  96.) 
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This  rigorous  blockade  had  continued  unin- 
terruptedly for  eigliteen  months,  when  various 
Beys  and  Governors  of  Epirus,  struck  with  the 
superhuman  endurance  and  hardy  valour  of  the 
Suliots,  detached  themselves  from  the  cause  of 
the  Pacha,  and  entered  into  alliances  with  them. 
Amongst  the  most  influential  of  these  were 
Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Berat,  IMustafa  of  I>clviiio, 
Islam  Pronio  Aga  of  Paramithia,  Mahmoud 
Daliani  of  Konispolis,  and  the  Beys  of  Cha- 
mouri.*  From  these  the  besieged  received 
supplies  of  provisions  and  amniimition  ;  they 
exchanged  hostages  with  them,  entered  into  a 
league  oftensive  and  defensive,  and  Suli  again 
seemed  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  every  effort 
for  its  destruction.  This  confederacy,  had  it 
been  composed  of  individuals  possessed  of  pro- 
bity and  firmness,  would  in  the  end  have  been 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  general  oppressor. 
The  iEtolian  Armatoli,  under  their  leaders  Pa- 
lieopoulo  and  Blachavas,  enraged  at  the  death 
of  one  of  their  chieftains  Canavos,  who  had 
lately  been  murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
vizir.f  joined  it  with  all  their  forces,  and  Colo- 
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cotroni,  the  principal  of  the  Morcot  KJefts,* 
hasted  to  make  common  cause  witli  liis  northern 
brethren.  Ali,  however,  aware  of  the  fickle 
character  of  the  Albanians,  and  relying  on  his 
own  means  of  corruption,  seemed  to  regard  | 
it  with  calmness  and  composure.  His  secret 
agents  were  instantly  set  to  work,  the  inferior 
Beys  of  Berat  were  induced  to  revolt  against 
Ibrahim,  who  in  consequence  returned  hastily 
to  his  dominions ;  those  of  Paramithia,  in  like 
manner,  received  his  gold,  and  drove  their  go-  | 
vernor  Fronio  from  his  territory ;  dissension 
was  sown  amongst  the  chiefs  of  Chamouri,  and 
the  officer  who  guarded  the  castle  of  Delvino 
betrayed  his  master  JVIustafa,  and  delivered 
it,  together  with  six  Suliot  hostages,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pacha.f     The  league,  by  the  loss 


io%   ^1 


*  Son   to  him  already  mentioned,  who  perished  after 
expulsion  of  the  Albanians  from  ihe  Morea. 

t  All  immediately  removed  the  hostages  to  JoanniDi, 
where  four  of  them  were  put  to  death  without  delay,  the 
other  two,  one  a  son  to  Dimo  Drako,  the  other  brother  to 
Tzavellas,  he  contented  himself  by  imprisoning.  This  appa- 
rent clemency  was  meant  to  conciliate  Tzavellas  and  Drako, 
but  it  failed  in  its  effect.  Tzavellaa  assembled  his  clan  and 
directed  funeral  obsequies  to  be  perforaied,  not  for  the  four 
who  had  actually  perished,  but  for  the  entire  six,  observing  ^| 
that  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pacha  might  be  regarded  as  already  dead.  (Perevos, 
V,  i     p.  103,     Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  259.)    Ali,  on   learning  the 
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of  these  efficient  supporters,  was  crushed  effec-   ^• 
tually  and  at  once,  the  blockade  was  renewed 
with  greater  vigilance  than  before,  and  again  all 

singular  incident,  sent  back  the  two  hostages,  at  the  request, 
as  he  said,  of  the  Aga  of  Margariti. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Fauricl  refers  to  this  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of 
Tzavellas. 

Suyvtf oy  iMuipov  ffKrira^t  to  llSoSXi  xa)  njv  Kio^,  &c. 

Des  nonages  noirs  couvrent  Souli  et  Kiapha:— il  a  plu  tout 
le  jour ;  il  a  neige  toute  la  nuit ; — et  Ton  voit  venir  du  c6te 
de  Sistrani  un  jeune  Souliote  agile  et  leste.  II  apporte  des 
nouvelles,  de  tristes  nouvelles,  de  Jannina :  — '*  Des  allies  sont 
la  perte  des  braves: — 6coutez,  vous,  les  eofans  de  Photos, 
et  vous,  les  braves  de  Drakos ; — Delvinon  est  traitre ;  il  a 
Vwri  nos  fr^res ; — il  les  a  envoy^s  tons  les  six,  tons  les  six 
ensemble  au  Pacha.  Ali  en  a  fait  mourir  quatre ;  a  deux  il 
a  fait  grace  de  la  vie,— au  fr^re  de  Photos  et  au  fils  de  Dimos 
Drakos."  Photos  et  Drakos  quand  ils  entendent  cette  nou- 
velle  en  ont  grand  depit.  "  Protopappas,  disent-ils  tons 
deux  au  chef  de  leurs  pr^tres — dis  I'oflBce  des  morts  pour 
ces  braves,  pour  tons  les  six :  nous  les  tenons  tons  pour 
morts,  les  deux  comme  les  quatre— car  le  Pacha  ne  fait  point 
grace  de  la  vie  aux  Suliotes :  et  tout  Souliote  au  pouvoir  du 
Pacha  a,  pour  nous,  cess6  de  vivre.* 


*  Acovora,  Toy  ir^oTMrcnrov  ifana^av  x*  o!  Svo, 
4'aXX'  ?Xeoy  T<i  ^n^fUvtiita  rm  t^  «aX^l]xa^looy  fiMf 
Ta  Iwt,  xodeo;  Tei  Tto'O'cpct,  vfeeyfUHi  ra  lurpw/it, 
OuTf  i  Tvpeivws  9»^y  Twy  iSou^MPTCDy  X'V'^"' 
Ours  SouAieonis  fynrems  's  ret  X'P*"^  "^^^  KtySreu. 

V.  i.  p.  296. 


the  horrors  of  famine  seemed  gatliering  round 
the  devoted  fortresses.  The  Suliots,  however, 
rather  roused  to  energy  than  distressed  by  the 
weight  of  their  impending  misfortunes,  re- 
newed the  struggle  with  fresh  vigour ;  they 
assaulted  on  a  sudden  the  principal  jx>sitions  of] 
the  Turks,  and  having  slain  all  who  opposed 
them,  tliey  stripped  the  remainder  of  their 
arms,  desiring  them  to  go  back  to  .Toamiina  for 
a  fresh  supply,  as  they  would  shortly  \vant  a 
few  more  at  the  mountain, 
'^y-  The  svnnmer  of  1802  arrived  ere  the  vizir 
had  gained  a  single  advantage,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  fresh  insurrection  had  arisen  in 
the  north,  where  Tzortzim  Pacha  had  rebelled 
against  the  Porte,  and  -tVli  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  best  portion  of  his  troops,  which 
were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Sultan  at 
Adrianople.  The  interval  of  relaxation  con- 
sequent upon  the  event  was  occupied  by  the 
Suliots  in  active  preparations  for  the  renewal 
of  hostility.  A  singular  character  bad  lately 
appeared  amongst  them,  who  by  his  remark- 
able habits  and  energetic  devotion  to  their 
cause  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  was  appointed  polemarch, 
or  minister  of  war,  to  the  little  republic.  This 
was  a  monk  named  Samuel,  whose  country  or 
origin  was  unknown,  and   who  liore   in   Suli 
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the  title  of  **Thc  La^t  Judgment,"*  the  only  a.d. 
epithet  by  which  he  designated  himself  in  his 
prucliimatioiis  and  addresses  to  the  Suliots. 
In  religion  he  was  a  fanatic  of  the  gloomiest 
order,  and  his  actions  were  all  regulated  by  a 
more  than  Oriental  reliance  on  the  doctrines  of 
predestination.  The  Greeks,  ever  allured  by 
the  marvellous,  crowded  round  him  witii  en- 
thusiasm^ and  followed  his  footsteps  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  whilst  he  proclaimed  amongst 
them  "the  fulfilment  of  time,"  "  tlie  overthrow 
of  Kedar,"  and  the  approaching  "  glory  of  the 
remnant  of  the  I^ord."!  His  ascetic  sanctity, 
his  wild  and  prophet-like  aspect,  his  fastings, 
his  prcachuigs,  and,  above  all,  the  purity  of  his 
patriotism,  served  to  endear  him  to  his  com- 
panions ;  and  Samuel,  the  caloyer,  became  in  a 
few  months  equal  in  influence  and  importance 
to  Tzavellas  or  Drako.  |  During  the  interval 
lietween  the  departure  of  the  Pacha's  troops  apHL 
and  their   return  from   Adrianople,   n  period 

•  if  nXnrala  xplTif. 

t  Perevos,  on  his  Brat  tnenltoii  of  Samue),  speaks  of  hTm 
in  terms  of  high  admiration,  (v.  i.  p.  93.)  but  towards  tl>e  con- 
clusion of  the  work  he  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  most  o^ 
the  disasters  of  Suli  to  his  pernicious  councils  and  the  bh'nd 
reliance  of  the  people  on  the  exhortations  of  to  wild  a  vision- 
ary, (.ib.  V.  ii.  pp.  6,  20.) 

X  Pouqucville,  v.  i.  pp.  159,  169.  Life  of  AU  Pacha,  p. 
131.     Bartholdy,  v.  ii.  p.  278.     Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  259. 
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Ai>-  of  about  ten  months,  the  Suliots,  under  his 
directions,  were  busily  occupied  in  provision- 
ing their  villages,  and  erecting  a  new  fortress 
on  a  hill  called  Agia-Paraskevi,  midway  be- 
tween Suli  and  Gkiaffa,  which  was  intended 
as  a  storehouse  for  amnninition  and  an  asylum 
in  case  of  any  unexpected  successes  of  the 
enemy. 

All,  on  his  return,  seemed  to  have  become 
convinced  by  experience  of  the  inefficiency  of 
any  measures  either  of  force  or  coercion  to 
subdue  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain.  A 
few  skirmishes  occurred  on  his  attempting  to 
re-occupy  his  former  positions,  but  almost  im- 
mediately after,  his  fonner  agent,  Kitzo  Bot- 
zaris,  was  dispatched  on  a  fresh  embassy  with 
proposab  for  peace.  The  only  stipulations 
which  he  required,  previous  to  entering  into  a 
lasting  treaty,  were  permission  to  erect  a  for- 
tress within  their  district,  in  which  Botzaris 
was  to  reside  as  governor  with  a  garrison  of 
forty  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  the  immediate 
banishment  of  Foto  Tzavellas  from  Suli.  The 
admiration  of  the  people  had  latterly  been 
withdrawn  from  the  heroic  valour  of  this  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  and  seemed  to  have  centred 
exclusively  in  Samuel  the  caloyer ;  their  pro- 
visions were  already  beginning  to  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  their  ammunition  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
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pended ;  and,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  they 
acceded  to  the  hase  proposal  of  tlie  vizir. 
Tzavellas  was  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  captains,  at  which  they  declared  to  him 
the  terms  offered  by  Ali,  and  required  him  at 
least  for  a  time  to  withdraw  from  amongst 
them.  Tzavellas  listened  to  their  request, 
"  rather  in  son*ow  tlian  in  anger ;"  he  tried 
to  remonstrate,  hut  in  vain ;  and  tlien  de- 
nouncing, in  the  boldest  terms,  the  perfidy  of 
the  Pacha,  and  foretelling  the  misery  which 
could  not  fail  to  ensue  from  their  proceedings, 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  assembly,  set  fire  to 
Ids  house,  that  it  miglit  never  be  profaned  by 
the  foot  of  a  stranger,  and  having  placed  his 
sister  Chaido  for  safety  in  the  fortress  of  Agia- 
Paraskevi,  he  left  the  mountain  with  a  few' 
of  his  attiiched  soldiers,  and  took  the  road  to 
Chortia,  a  village  about  six  miles  distant.* 

Scarcely  had  Tzavellas  been  dismissed  from 
the  councils  of  his  people,  when  Ali,  calculating 
that  his  resentment  nuist  be  bitterly  inflamed 
against  his  countrymen,  attempted  to  seduce 
the  exiled  chieftain  to  his  interests,  and  di- 
rected Botzaris  to  suspend  all  farther  negotia- 
tions with  the  Greeks.     Failing,  however,  in 

•  Perevos,  v.  ii.  p   C,     Dufey,  v  i.  p.  Ii8.     PouqueviJIe, 
V.  i.  p.  175.     Carrel,  p.  219.     Villetnain,  p.  250.      Hughes, 
V.  ii.  p.  165.     Faiiriel,  v.  i.  p.  263. 
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this,  he  sought  through  his  means  to  obtain 
at  least  more  favourahle  terms  with  tlie  Suliots 
than  those  which  he  had  already  proposed,  but 
here  he  was  again  unsuccessful ;  the  stern  pa- 
triot refused  even  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject,  till,  impelled  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  repair  to  Joan- 
nina.  Here  he  rejected  with  firmness  every 
tempting  overture  of  the  vizir,  in  wliich  his 
personal  advantage  was  concerned,  and  opposed 
every  offer  which  seemed  hostile  to  tlie  inte- 
rests of  Suli ;  and  when  Ali  finally  presumed  to 
propose  to  him  undisguisediy  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses,  he  modestly  replied,  that  he  had 
no  more  influence  or  authority  to  effect  such  a 
measure  than  the  meanest  serf  on  the  moun- 
tain.* The  Pacha  next  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  withdraw  his  own  family  and 
dan  from  the  midst  of  the  Suliots ;  but  this, 
he  said,  could  only  be  done  by  their  own  indi- 
vidual consent ;  were  he  permitted,  he  added, 
to  consult  with  his  friends,  he  conceived  it  not 
impossible  that  fin  accommodation  might  be 
effected  between  them  and  the  vizir;  and 
Ali  consented  that  he  should  make  the  trial, 
on  the  terms  of  his  solemnly  promising,  in  the 
event  either  of  his  failure  or  success,  to  return 
to  Joannina.     Now  fully  confirmed  in  liis  pre- 

•  Perevos,  v,  ii.  p.  9. 
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vious  conviction  of  the  utter  falsehood  and 
perfidy  of  any  proposals  emanating  from  the 
Pacha,  he  repaired  with  all  haste  to  the  hills, 
where  his  first  and  only  care  was  to  paint  in 
his  tnie  colours  the  monster  with  whom  they 
had  to  do,  and  to  implore  his  countrymen  to 
listen  to  no  terms  which  did  not  guarantee  to 
tliem  the  possession  of  their  villages  and  strong 
holds,  their  perfect  independence,  and  the  un- 
shackled enjoyment  of  their  libcrt\'.  The  Su- 
liots,  convinced  at  last  of  the  justice  of  his 
warning  advices,  resolved  to  abide  by  his  coun- 
sel and  put  an  end  to  all  negociation  with  the 
tyrant.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they  implored 
Tzavellas  to  remain  amongst  them,  and  offered 
to  rebuild  his  dwelling  and  replace  him  in  the 
chief  command  of  their  forces ;  he  listened  for 
a  moment  with  a  longing  heart  to  tlicir  entrea- 
ties, but  his  honour  was  pledged  to  the  Pacha, 
and,  like  a  second  Regulus,  he  bade  a  heroic 
farewell  to  his  family,  tore  himself  from  their 
tears  and  embraces,  and  returned  to  the  city 
of  his  enemies,  where  Ali,  already  informed 
of  his  proceedings,  seized  him  as  he  entered, 
loaded  him  with  irons,  and  cast  him  into  tlie 
dungeons  of  the  fortress.* 
The  summer  of  1803  had  now  arrived;  the 

*  Perevoft,  v.  ii.  p.  11.    Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  133.    Poutiuevilie, 
V.  i.  p.  177.     Fauriel,  p.  265.     Carrel,  p.  223. 
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A.D,    surrender  of  Suli  seemed  to  its  enemies  still 

1803. 

doubtful  and  distant,  when  an  unexpected  in- 
cident served  to  brighten  the  hopes  of  the 
Pacha,  and  to  expedite  the  ruin  of  the  unfor- 
tunate patriots.  Hitherto  the  Porte  had  re- 
garded with  a  jealous  eye  the  attempts  of  Ali 
to  cxtermhiate  the  Suliots,  since  they  could 
not  esteem  as  rebels  those  who  never  failed  to 
pay  their  stipulated  tribute,  and  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan.  A  French  cor- 
vette, the  Arabe,  sent,  as  it  was  said,  by  Napo- 
leon, then  First  Consul,  but  more  likely  fitted 
out  by  some  private  speculator,  touched  about 
this  time  at  Athens,  Maina,  and  Parga,  and 
exchanged  ammunition  with  the  Greeks  for 
oil,  and  the  other  productions  of  their  country. 
From  this  vessel  the  Suliots  had  obtained 
3000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  and  6000  lbs.  of  lead. 
This  incident  was  without  delay  reported  by 
All  at  Constantinople,  in  such  tenus  as  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  Divan  against 
those  who  thus  presumed  to  furnish  military 
stores  to  a  people  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Porte ;  they 
instantly  issued  a  firhman  approving,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  of  the  previous  proceedings  of 
Ali,  and  urging  Jiiui  to  forego  no  exertion 
which  could  expedite  the  destruction  of  the 
devoted    tribe       Armed    with    this    powerful 
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document  he  made  fresh  levies  of  troops,  re-    a^- 
placed  and  strengthened  the  blockading  cordon 
round  Suli,  and  marching  all  his  forces  to  the 
banks  of  the  Acheron,  prepared  by  one  resist- 
less effort  to  terminate  the  disgracefully  pro- 
tracted war.*     The  Suliots  met  his  first  onset 
with  equally  augmented  vigour ;  they  assault- 
ed and  blew  up  one  of  the  forts  erected  by  the 
Turks  at  Villa,  and  destroyed  ui  the  ruins  200 
of  the   garrison;    they   made   niglitly  attacks 
upon  their  encampments,  and  intercepted  and 
carried  to  the  hills  their  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions.     By  the  advice  of  Samuel 
the  caloyer,  however,  they  soon  ceased  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  and  resolved  to  hold  them- 
selves quietly  within  their  entrenchments,  and 
await  the  miraculous   dispersion  of  their  ene- 
mies, over  whose  camp  he  assured  them  the 
destroying  angel  was  about  to  pass.     Notwitli- 
standing  these  fanatic  orders  of  the  gloomy 
visionary,  Suli,  provided  as  it  was  against  any 
immediate  attacks,   might  have  continued  to 
resist  and  have  wearied  out  the  fresh  forces  of 
the  Pacha,  as  it  had  already  done  his  previous 
levies  ;  but  the  gold  of  AH  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  treacliery  amongst  them, 

•  Bartholdy,  v.  ii.  p.  279.  Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  159.  Fau- 
riel,  V.  i.  p.  265.  Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  p.  183.  Pouqueville, 
V.  i.  p.  178.     Perevos,  v,  ii.  p.  12.     Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  138. 
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^^Ka.d.    and  the  crime  of  one  individual  involved  i\\e 
^^H  destruction  of  his  race. 

^^H  The  traitor  was  Pilio  Gusi,  who  consented, 

^^H  for  a  reward  of  ten  purses  and  tlie  liberation  of 

^^H  his  son»  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 

^^H  enemy,  to  conduct  200  Turks  under  the  com- 

mand of  Kitzo  Botzaris  to  Suli,  and  quarter 
them  during  the  night  in  his  own  house;  on 
the  following  morning  Veil  Pacha  was  to  make 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  outposts  of  tlie 
Suliots,  and  whilst  they  hurried  to  protect 
tliem,  the  party  concealed  in  the  dwelling  of 
Gusi  were  to  take  possession  of  the  village 
thus  left  without  defenders.  The  plan  was 
but  too  successfully  executed.  On  tlie  niorn- 
s«pt.  ing  of  the  26th  of  September,  1803,  o.s.  \'eli 
set  out  for  Suli  about  day-break,  and  encom- 
passed the  position  on  all  sides;  it  contained 
at  the  moment  but  fifty  individuals  fit  to 
bear  arms,  the  remainder  being  enclo.sed  with 
Samuel  at  the  fort  of  Agia-Paraskevi ;  a  brief 
but  decisive  struggle  ensued;  the  Greeks  were 
driven  from  every  point,  and  after  a  des- 
perate conflict  maintained  with  determined 
bravery,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  the  position  occupied  by  the  monk. 
All  was  not  yet,  liowever,  lost,  and  the  village 
might  still  have  been  preserved  had  the  be- 
sotted caloyer  permitted  the  garrison  imder  his 
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coinmand  to  sally  forth  and  attack  the  enemy  ; 
this,  however,  he  sternly  forbade ;  Veli  entered 
Suli  in  triumph,  garrisoned  it  with  his  ablest 
forces,  and  took  possession  at  the  same  time  of 
the  adjoining  villages  of  Avarico,  and  Samoniva, 
the  inhabitants  on  his  approach  having  retreat- 
ed to  Gkiaff'a.*  This  latter,  together  with  the 
fortress  occupied  by  Samuel,  was  all  that  now 
remained  to  them,  and  these  they  prepared  to 
defend  with  the  desperate  determination  of 
bereavement  and  despair. 

Tzavellas,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  re- 
leased from  his  dungeon  by  the  vizir,  on  the 
terms  of  liis  inducing  all  his  family  and  clan  to 
depart  from  Suli  and  settle  in  some  distant 
province;  and  having  left  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  Joannina  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity, 
he  once  more  returned  to  his  home.  Here  liis 
intention  was  to  send  off  all  the  women,  the 
old  men,  and  children  of  the  republic,  who 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Parguinots ;  and  thus  disencumbered  of  those 
whose  presence  in  the  midst  of  danger  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  anxiety,  and  whose  sup- 
port was  a  heavy  tax  upon  their  scanty  stores, 
he  proposed  to  renew  the  war  with  fresh  energy 
and  vigour.     In   pursuance  of  this  design  he 

*  Fauricl,  v.  i.  p.  268.    Perevos,  ▼.  i.  p.  iS.    Hughes,  v.  ii. 
p.  167.     PouquevUle,  v,  i.  p.  188.     Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  Hi, 
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solicited  permission  from  Veil  Pacha  to  repair 
to  Parga,  under  the  pretence  of  preparing  an 
asylum  for  his  friends ;  he  obtained  the  neces- 
sary passport  and  set  out  without  delay,  but 
his  jiegociation  with  the  primates  was  tedious 
and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
communicating  with  the  Ionian  islands,  whither 
they  wished  him  to  dispatch  the  refugees.  A 
fortnight  was  thus  permitted  to  elapse  ere  his 
arrangements  vv ere  concluded;  and  when  he 
again  hurried  back  to  Gkiaffa,  he  discovered 
that  in  the  interval  all  had  been  lost,  Botzaris 
and  Kutzonikas  had  availed  themselves  of  his 
absence  to  effect  fresh  treasons;  the  tribe  of 
the  Tzervati  had  fled  at  their  suggestion  from 
Gkiaffa,  those  who  remained  were  wavering 
and  discontented,  his  own  proceedings  had  been 
disclosed  to  \^eli,  and  no  other  resoiu'ce  re- 
mained for  him  than  to  fly  from  the  village 
and  shut  himself  up  witli  the  caloyer  at  Agia- 
Paraskevi.*  Here  Ali,  enraged  at  his  frequent 
disappointments,  appeared  a  few  days  after 
with  an  imposing  force,  and  summoned  him  to 
surrender.  Tzavellas  returned  a  refusal,  and 
issumg  from  the  fortress,  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Chaido  and  about  150  of  his  clan,  they 
sustained  an  action   with   the  Turks,  of  seven 

•  Barlholdy,  v.   ti.   p.  286. 
Carrel,  p.  223.     Fauriel,  v.  i. 
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hours'  continuance,  till  their  muskets  becoming,  ^• 
by  the  frequent  firing  and  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
too  warm  to  bear  reloading,  they  flung  them 
aside,  and  charging  the  enemy  sword  in  hand, 
compelled  them  to  retire,  leaving  700  dead  on 
the  field  and  carrying  off  vast  numbers  of  the 
wounded.* 

This  was  the  last  victory  of  the  Suliots; 
the  position  which  they  occupied  was  imte- 
nable,  their  supply  of  water  was  cut  off  by  the 
Pacha,  and  in  seven  days,  after  the  most  ex- 
cruciating sufferings  from  thirst,  the  little  band 
of  Tzavellas  was  forced  to  capitulate :  his  first 
emotion  was  to  endeavour  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  enemy,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt; 
but  this  the  presence  of  the  women  and  the 
aged  rendered  impossible.     The  garrison  pro- 


*  During  the  interval  between  this  action  and  the  sur- 
render  of  Tzavellas,  Eraineh,  the  gentle  wife  of  the  ferocious 
Pacha,  expired  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
which  he  had  exercised  towards  her.  She  had  presumed, 
on  learning  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Suliots,  to  plead  for 
mercy  for  them  from  AH.  Enraged  at  what  he  deemed 
treachery  in  his  own  household,  his  Indignation  knew  no 
bounds :  when  he  heard  her  request,  he  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  breast  and  discharged  it  at  her  bead ;  the  ball  failed  to 
take  eflect,  but  the  terror  of  the  scene  proved  fatal  to  its 
amiable  victim ;  she  died  the  same  evening,  whilst  Ali,  still 
chafed  with  the  excitement  of  the  morning,  was  forcing  his 
way  into  her  apartment.     Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  197. 
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^■^-    posed  to  the  Pacha    the   terras  of  their  sur- 

1803.     ^ 

render ;  they  made  no  farther  stipulation  than 
the  security  of  their  lives,  their  arms,  and  their 
property ;  and  Veli  having  granted  hostages 
for  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  on  the  morning  of  tlie  12th 
^^c.  0f  December,  180S,  o.s.  and  the  same  even- 
ing the  vanquislied  patriots  bade  a  long  fare- 
well to  their  native  mountains,  and  took  the 
road  to  Parga,  The  marcli  was  conducted  by 
Tzavellas,  Dimo  Drako,  and  Zervas,  who  led 
with  them  a  body  of  about  2000  men ;  a  se- 
cond division,  consisting  of  half  that  number, 
were  persuaded  by  Kutzonikas  and  Kitzo  Bot- 
zaris  to  retire  with  them  to  Tzalongo,  a  village 
situated  about  seven  leagues  to  the  south  on 
the  banks  of  the  Acheron ;  and  a  third,  con- 
taining twenty  families,  settled  at  Reniassa,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

As  Tzavellas  and  his  party  retired,  Samuel 
the  caloyer,  with  five  companions,  remained  in 
the  fortress  in  order  to  conclude  the  sun'ender 
by  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  receiving  the  amount  wliich  had  been 
agreed  to  be  given  for  the  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition which  it  contained.  Two  Turks  and  a 
secretary  of  the  Pacha  were  present  to  con- 
clude the  purchase.  "  And  now,"  said  the 
latter    to    the    monk,    as    he   paid   down    the 
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stipulated  sum,  "  what  punishment,  caloyer, 
do  you  imagine  the  vizir  has  prepared  for 
you,  since  you  have  thus  foolishly  entrusted 
yourself  within  his  power?"*  "  He  can  inflict 
none,"  said  Samuel,  "  that  can  have  any  terrors 
for  one  who  has  long  liated  life,  and  who  thus 
despises  death;"  at  the  same  instant  he  fired 
his  pistol  into  the  case  of  gun-powder  on  which 
he  was  seated,  a  terrific  explosion  ensued,  and 
the  monk,  the  Turk,  and  his  attendants  were 
buried  in  the  ruins.  One  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  posted  at  the  door  diu'ing  the  con- 
ference, alone  escaped  with  life ;  but  of  the 
body  of  the  heroic  caloyer  no  vestige  was  ever 
discovered.! 

Ali  had  at  length  acquired  the  last  disputed 
point  of  that  territory  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ardently  coveted ;  but  he  well  knew 
that  he  could  never  enjoy  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Suli  so  long  as  a  single  Suliot  existed 
to  attempt  its  recovery.  The  occupation  of 
the  deserted  villages  was  but  a  portion  of  his 

*  Ali  had  sworn  to  flay  him  alive,  and  stufi*  his  skin  a%  a 
curiosity.     Hughes,  v.  i.  p.  16fi. 

t  Perevos,  v.  it.  p.  36.     Villemain,  p.  25.     Pouquevillo, 
v.  i-  p.  204.     Bartholdy,  v.  ii.  p.  286.     Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  168. 
Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  274.   See  also  No.  vii.  of  the  War-50ng»  of  the 
Suliots,  in  M.  Fauriel's  Collection,  v.  i.  p.  300.     Dufey,  v.  i 
p.  169. 
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scheme  of  ambition ;  he  halted  but  so  long  as 
was  requisite  to  place  garrisons  throughout  the 
conquered  districts,  and  then  hastily  dispatched 
the  strength  of  his  army  to  overtake  and  ex- 
terminate the  fugitive  Greeks.  Fortunately 
Tzavellas  conducted  the  march  of  his  division 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  had  gained  the 
vicinity  of  Parga  ere  they  were  surprised  by 
their  pursuers.  A  brief  skirmish  ensued,  the 
Parguinots  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  their 
allies,  and  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  retreat 
with  a  trifling  booty,  which  they  had  wrested 
from  a  straggling  party  of  the  exiles.* 

The  troops  returned  hastily  to  Suli,  and 
after  a  short  repose  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
second  division,  which  had  retired  to  Tzalongo 
with  Kutzonikas  and  Kitzo  Botzaris*  The 
village  in  which  they  had  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters consisted  of  a  monastery  and  a  few  houses 
seated,  like  Sidi,  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  which 
overhung  the  Acheron,  and  was  accessible  only 
by  one  narrow  and  precipitous  pathway.  On 
the  first  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  traitors,  too  ■ 
lately  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  crime,  and 
terrified  at  tlie  approach  of  that  retributive 
justice,  with  which  the  suborners  of  treason  are 
generally  the  first  to  visit  its  agents,  prepared 
to  make  a  desperate  stand  against   their  per 

•  Perevos,  v.  ii.  p.  38. 
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fidious  assailants.     Tliey  quartered  tlie  women 
and  the   aged   in    tlic   monastery  and  houses, 
and  for  two   days  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
enemy  from  the  pass  which  led  to  their  retreat; 
unprepared,  however,  for  an  assault   so   unex- 
pected, their  ammunition  was  quickly  expend- 
ed,  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the 
enemy  had  possession  of  the  path  which  led  to 
the  springs  whence  the  monastery  was  supplied 
with  water.     In  this  awful  crisis  the  women  of 
the  tribe  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  situation,  and  sixty  of  them, 
taking  their  children  in  their  arms,  repaired  to 
a  lofty   cliff  which   overhung  the  bed  of  the 
Acheron  :  the  river,  foaming  through  its  rocky 
channels,  rolled  beneath   them,  but  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  noise  of  its  current  coidd  be  but 
dimly  heard  from  the  towering  precipice  where 
they  were  assembled.     Here,  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation, they  embraced  their  infants,  and  im- 
printing the  last  kiss  upon  their  innocent  lips, 
they  hurletl  them  into  the  abyss  below ;  then 
advancing  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and 
joining  hands,  they  commenced  one  of  their 
national  dances  to  the  chanting  of  a  wild  and 
melancholy   dirge,  and  each,  as  her   turn    ap- 
proached, sprang  from  the  beetling  rock,  till 
the  last  of  the  band  had  perished. 

Towards  midnight  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
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prepared  to  make  »  last  effort  for  existence; 
they  descended  the  mountain  in  three  divisions, 
the  women  and  the  wounded  in  the  centie  of 
each^  and  in  the  front  the  captains  and  soldiers, 
who  with  one  hand  led  on  tlieir  children,  and 
with  the  other  clasped  their  swords.  They 
traversed  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
furious  struggle  succeeded  in  gaining  the  val- 
ley ;  but  their  escape  was  but  temporary,  the 
Turks,  dispersing  in  their  pursuit,  the  greater 
number  perished  in  their  flight;  and  mothers, 
during  tliat  fearful  night,  are  said  to  have 
stifled  their  children  in  order  to  prevent  their 
cries  from  attracting  the  enemy  to  their  hiding- 
place.  Of  800,  who  left  Tzalongo,  scarcely 
150  succeeded  in  reaching  Parga;  and  a  like 
number,  being  sent  prisoners  to  Joannina,  were 
permitted  to  retire  to  Vourgareli,  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Djumerca,  between  the 
rivers  Arta  and  Aspropotamo,  (the  Aracthus 
and  Achelous,)  whither  a  large  body  of  their 
countrymen  had  repaired  some  time  before 
with  the  intention  of  passing  iuto  tlie  moun- 
tains of  yEtolia,  and  joining  the  Armatoli  of 
Palaeopoido.* 

From  Tzalongo  the  Pacha's  forces  were  con- 

•  Perevos,  V.  ii.  p.  41.    Bartholdy,  v.  ii.  p.  289.    Hughes.^ 
V,  ii.  p.  167.     CarreU  p.  227,     Fauriel,  v  ii.  p.  277.     Ville- 
main,  p.  25  !• 
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ducted  by  Yousepli  the  Arab,  to  Reiiiassa, 
where  tlie  widows  and  children  of  about 
twenty  families  had  retired  on  the  destruction 
of  Suli.  They  commenced  the  slaughter  of 
the  defenceless  creatures  without  mercy  or 
delay,  nor  did  they  meet  with  even  a  show  of 
resistance  save  from  one  heroic  woman,  Dcsjdo, 
the  widow  of  a  Suliot  called  Botzis,  wlio,  with 
her  daughters  and  grand-children,  defended 
themselves  in  a  tower  called  the  Kida  of  Di- 
mula,*  Their  fate,  however,  was  inevitable : 
she  called  her  family  around  her,  and  [>roposed 
to  them  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  the 
enemy  or  dying  by  their  own  hands.  They 
unanimously  chose  the  latter,  and  Despo,  rang- 
ing them  in  a  circle  round  a  case  of  gunpow- 
der, applied  the  match  with  her  own  hand,  and 
completed  the  holocaust  of  her  children.! 

There  now  remained  only  the  refugees  of 

•  Tlie  party  consisled  of  Despo  the  mother,  her  two 
daughters  Taso  and  Kitzia,  Sofo  and  Panagio  the  Avidowg  of 
her  sons,  and  six  children,  lliree  of  whom  were  girls.  Pere- 
yoa,  V.  ii.  p.  43. 

t  Perevos,  v.  ii.  p. 42.  Dufey,  v.  i.  p.  164.  Fanriel,  v.  i.  p. 
t79.  Pouf||Ueville,  V.  i.  p.  207.  Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  168.  This 
heroism  of  Despo  has  been  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the 
Sullots.  One  in  the  collection  of  M.  Fauriel  records  it  with 
dramatic  minuteness. 

'A;^o$  $9L^vs,  axourrdti,  iroXXa  Toupium  vf^ouv.  Sec 

V.  i.  p.  ins. 
VOL.  II.  2    I 
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i^-i  V^o"**l?3r^l'»  ^"*1  thither  the  arms  of  the  Pacha 
were  promptly  directed.  These,  however,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  affair  of  Reniassa,  liad 
retired,  by  the  advice  of  Kitzo  Botzaris,  who 
had  joined  them  after  the  defeat  at  Tzalongo, 
to  a  monastery  named  Seltzo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aclielous,  about  eight  hours  distant  from 
their  first  position.     Here  they  were  attacked 

AD.    in  the   spring  of  1804   by  an   army  of  7000 

Jan,  men,  cliosen,  to  sharpen  their  cruelty,  from  the 
friends  and  relations  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  wars  of  Suli,  and  commanded  by  two  of 
Ali's  most  ferocious  lieutenants,  Hago  Muchar- 
dar  and  Bekir  Tziogaduri,*  Offensive  mea- 
sures were,  however,  still  ineffectual  even 
against  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  warlike 
race;  the  Turks  were  worsted  in  every  en- 
counter, and  it  was  only  after  a  siege  of  three 
months  that  they  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  their  quarters,  and  bringing  the  matter 

May  to  a  decisive  issue.  On  the  20th  of  April,  o.  s. 
they  came  to  a  general  engagement  on  the 
heights  above  the  Achclous;  the  Turks  had 
possession  of  the  rising  ground,  and  their  im- 
petuous onset  soon  threw  the  Suliots  into  dis- 
order. They  were  but  1000  in  number,  and 
of  these  only  300  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  the  remainder  consisting  of  women  and 

•  Giocatore,  so  surnamed  from  his  addictiou  to  pli^- 
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little  childreiK     Of  the  entire,  only  fifty-five,    ,^*^ 
amongst  whom  was  Kitzo  Botzaris,  succeeded 
ill  escaping,  and  made  their  way  to  Parga;* 


•  These,  and  the  other  Suliots  who  had  previously  taken 
refuge  at  Parga,  passed  over,  after  a  littte  delay,  to  Corfu, 
•where  Ihey  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Russians,  and 
quartered  at  the  town  of  Lefktmo  and  the  island  of  Paxo. 
But  deprived  of  their  wonted  pursuits,  and  possessed  of  no 
trades  or  professions  whereby  to  gain  a  livelihood,  they  were 
for  a  length  of  time  beset  by  all  the  miseries  of  indigence 
and  disease.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1304  they  were 
invited  by  Has.«an  Tzapari.  of  Margariti,  to  return  to  Epirus, 
and  lend  their  assistance  in  a  war  which  he  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Beys  were  about  to  commence  against  their 
old  enemy  Ali  Pacha.  They  complied  on  the  terms  of  being 
first  assisted  by  him  in  recovering  Suli,  but  in  this  they  were 
deceived :  Hassan  led  them  to  the  conquest,  not  of  their 
native  mountains,  but  of  his  own  villages,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  the  Pacha;  and  disgusted  with  their 
treatment,  and  finding  hU  chance  of  recapturing  Suli 
hopeless,  they  abandoned  his  service,  and  withdrew  to 
Parga.  In  180 J  they  were  again  invited  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  by  the  Russian  General  Anrep,  and  with  about  500 
other  Greeks  formed  into  u  corps  of  light  chafseurs,  in 
which  the  distinguished  Suliots  were  appointed  commission- 
ed officers.  Tzavellas  and  his  mother,  Mosco,  were  both  en> 
rolled,  the  one  as  Major,  the  other  as  a  Captain,  but  tbej 
shortly  after  resigned,  and  Photo,  having  passed  over  to 
Joannina,  made  the  ir/ocxnrt/fijfficf  or  act  of  submission,  to 
All,  and  received  the  command  of  a  body  of  Artnatoli,  in 

f  Sec  vol.  i.  of  this  History,  c  xi.  p  41f*. 
2  I  2 
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A^  the  Others,  hemmed  in  by  the  river,  were 
butchered  by  the  Turks,  with  the  exception 
of  about  200,  who  cut  their  own  throats,  in 

which  service  he  died,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.* 
In  1806,  during  the  rupture  between  Russia  and  France, 
the  Albanian  regiment  accompanied  the  former  to  Naples, 
.  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  French,  who  took  possession  of  Corfu,  and  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Minot.  Finally,  when  the 
English  had  got  possession  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands,  its  leaders  swore  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, but  made  a  reservation  in  favour  of  Russia  as  the 
only  country  against  which  they  would  never  serve.  The 
chief  command  was  then  transferred  to  Colonel  Church,  an 
officer  whose  name  will  ever  be  honourably  associated  with 
the  history  of  Modern  Greece ;  and  Chrestaky,  a  Chimariot, 
and  Theodore  Colocotroni,  the  Moreot  Kleft,  held  commi»- 
sions  as  Majors.  The  corps  continued  in  existence  till 
1814,  when  it  was  disbanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  republic.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  received  each  one  year's  pay,  and  the  latter,  ac- 
customed to  no  other  profession  than  that  of  arms,  were 
induced  to  pass  over  into  Epirus  and  enter  into  the  service 
of  Ali,  who,  already  trembling  for  the  security  of  his  domi- 
nions, in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud  to  destroy  all  the  powerful  Pachas  of  his  empire, 
was  now  as  anxious  to  conciliate  as  he  had  once  been  to 


*  Chaido,  sister  to  Tzavellas,  was  attached  to  the  expedi' 
tion  of  the  Russian  Admiral  Siniavin,  and  acted  with  distin- 
guished bravery  at  the  attack  on  Tenedos,  in  1 807.  Rizo, 
194. 
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the  midst  of  tlie  enemy,  or  plunged  into  the 
impetuous  current  of  the  Achelous,  rather  than 
fall  into  their  hands.* 

These  affairs  accomplished,  Ali  set  out  in 
person  to  inspect  the  fortiiications  of  Suli,  and  to 

destroy  the  Armatolics.  Their  subsequent  exploits  will  be 
detailed  elsewhere. 

Kitzo  Uotzaris,  I  may  add  here,  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  French  at  Corfu  till  181.5,  in  spite  of  all  the  solicita- 
tioQS  and  ofiers  of  Ali  Pacha  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
Epinis.  His  affections,  however,  were  still  centred  in  his 
deserted  home;  and  it  was  remarked  by  his  companions, 
that  the  melancholy,  which  preyed  upon  bis  spirits,  seemed 
never  fur  a  momejit  to  abandon  him.  By  them  he  waa 
rather  pitied  than  condemned  ;  his  early  errors  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  father's  crime,  and  his  later  heroism  had  amply 
expiated  the  faults  of  his  youth.  At  length,  about  the  time 
I  have  mentioned,  he  repaired  privately  to  Axta,  with  his 
son  Marco,  the  Leonidas  of  Modern  Greece.  The  object  of 
his  visit  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  recovery  of  a  valuable 
booty  which  he  had  concealed  at  the  period  of  his  flight 
from  Vourgareli,  but  his  real  design  was  never  known.  Id 
his  voyage  he  had  been  watched  by  the  spies  of  Ali  Pacha, 
the  house  where  he  halted  at  Aria  was  beset  by  them  on 
the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  Botzari*,  as  he  sat  at  supper, 
was  murdered  by  the  assassins  of  the  tyrant.  Tlie  regret  of 
his  countrymen  for  his  death,  and  their  admiration  of  his 
valour,  are  recorded  in  one  of  the  Kleftjc  Ballads  preserved 
in  the  Collection  of  M.  Fauriel,  v.  ii.  p.  344.  Hughes,  v.  ii. 
p.  169.  Perevos,  v.  ii.  pp.  43—94.  Rizo,  pp.  197, 206,  246. 
Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  247,  &c. 
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A.D.  preside  at  the  execution  of  the  last  victims  who 
had  been  captured  by  his  troops.  For  eight 
days  the  carnage  was  incessant,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  conflagration  which  reduced  the 
villages  of  the  Selleide  to  ruins,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  racks,  gibbets,  executioners,  and 
victims.*  One  favourite  mode  of  torture  was 
to  force  gunpowder  into  the  ears  of  the  captives 
and  tear  open  their  cheeks  by  exploding  it; 
the  women  were  violated  and  hurled  from  the 
rocks  into  the  stream  of  the  Acheron,  the  chil- 
dren were  sold  for  the  harems  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  tenth  of  the  prisoners  were  assigned  as 
slaves  to  the  executioners  of  their  friends.  As 
his  appetite  for  blood  began  to  pall,  the  Vizir, 
to  change  the  scene,  returned  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  prisoners  to  Joannina,  where  he  re- 
newed the  work  of  torture.  Impalements  and 
slow  fires,  at  which  the  agonized  wretches  were 
consuming,  were  to  be  encountered  at  every 
turning ;  the  Pacha  himself  directed  and  assist- 
ed at  every  execution,  and  when  fatigue  com- 
pelled him  to  retire,  a  Suliot,  whose  skull  had 
been  stripped  of  the  flesh,  was  compelled  by 
whips  to  pace  before  the  windows  of  his  palace, 
in  order  to  glut  the  wearied  monster  with  his 
torments.f 

•  Life  of  AH  Pacha,  p.  189. 

t  Three  children,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  girl  and  her 
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The  destruction  of  a  tribe  which  had  for  so 
many  years  defied  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
most  powerful  Pacha  of  tlie  Ottoman  empire, 
was  regarded  by  the  Sultan  with  marked  satis- 
faction. AH  immediately  received  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  Divan,  and  was  honoured  with 
tlie  appointment  of  Roumeli  V'alisi,  an  office  of 
the  highest  authority  and  trust.*  Situated  as 
the  Porte  then  was  in  its  political  relations  with 
Russia,  all  liopes  of  consolidating  his  west- 
ern frontier  being  for  the  moment  extinguish- 
ed, Ali  devoted  the  next  few  years  to  tlie  ag- 
grandisement of  Wis  power  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  his  wealth,  by  the  exercise  of  his  new 
authority  amongst  the  turbulent  tribes  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thrace,  Early  in  1804  he  march- 
ed an  army  of  80,000  men  to  the  north  of 
Koimielia,  dispersed  and  destroyed  the  bands 
of  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  banditti,  who 
ravaged  the  vicinity  of  Philippopolis,  and  exe- 
cuted the  Pachas  of  Uuskup  and  Smocovo 
by  whom  they  were  protected.     An  insurrec- 

Iwo  brothers,  were  given  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  band  of  fren- 
zied dervishes.  They  conducted  them  to  Calo  Tchesme,  the 
ordinary  place  of  execution,  a  short  distance  from  Joannina, 
where  the  youngest  boy,  still  almost  an  infant,  was  beheaded 
beside  his  sister,  who  shared  a  similar  fate;  and  the  eldest, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  bear. 
•  See  vol.  i.  of  this  History,  c.  ix.  p.  281.  Pouqueville, 
V.  t.  p.  216. 
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titHi  among  his  troops  excited,  it  was  said,  by 
his  enemies  in  the  Divan,  compelled  him  has- 
tily to  repass  the  Vardar  and  return  to  .Toan- 
nina,  where  he  arrived  loaded  witli  the  contri- 
butions which  he  Iiad  exacted  from  the  rayahs 
of  Roumelia. 

The  reduction  of  the  Klefts  and  Armatoli 
througliout  his  dominions  next  occupied  his 
attention.  With  these  he  had  maintained  a 
perpetual  war  since  the  period  of  Iiis  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Dervendgi  Bachi ;  but 
hitherto  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  system  had 
only  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it. 
The  independent  chiefs,  supported  by  the  arms 
and  influence  of  the  Suliots,  had  been  enabled 
through  them  to  maintain  successively  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  \^enetians,  the  Frencli 
and  the  Russians  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
from  these  they  liad  been  regularly  supplied 
with  ammimition  and  other  requisites.  This 
resource  was  now  effectually  cut  off,  and  the 
Pacha,  aware  of  their  insulated  position,  prepar- 
ed to  attack  them  on  a  more  favourable  foot- 
ing than  hitherto.  Previously  to  renewing  any 
extensive  operations  against  them,  he  endea- 
voured by  negotiation  to  induce  them  to  accede 
to  an  advantageous  peace ;  and  a  congress  was 
summoned  at  Carpcnisi,  in  ^Ctolia,  where  the 
principal  leaders  assembled  to  meet  him,  eacl* 
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attended  by  the  soldiers  of  his  clan.  The  con- 
ference terminated  frnitlessly ;  the  demands  of 
the  I'acha  were  haughty  and  unreasonable,  and 
the  Klefts,  astonished  at  their  own  strength, 
of  which  this  assembly  seemed  to  have  given 
them  the  first  adequate  conception,  were  reso- 
lute in  maintaining  their  independence.  The 
congress  was  broken  up  witiioiit  coming  to  any 
definite  understanding,  and  each  captain,  retir- 
ing to  his  kleftochori,  prepared  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  tyrant  and  repel  force 
by  force** 

A  few  months  after  this  interview,  the 
Kleftic  chieftains  were  solicited  to  repair  se- 
cretly to  Santa  Maura,  where  a  confederacy 
was  already  organized,  encouraged  by  the  Rus- 
sian residents,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
general  insurrection  of  liis  Christian  subjects 
against  the  \'izir  of  Epirus.f  They  hasted 
to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  but  already  the 
vigilant  Paclia  had  intimation  of  their  proceed- 
ings: one  by  one  he  succeeded  in  intercepting 
their  emissaries  and  cutting  off  their  commu- 
nications with  tlie  main  land ;  and,  finally,  a 
body  of  several  thousand  troops  bcuig  quar- 
tered along  the  coast  to  observe  and  counter- 
act their  movements,  their  attempt  was  for  the 

•  Canel,  p.  230.     Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  Ixxviii. 
t  Fauriel,  v.  i.  pp.  \C7,  )SCI.     CarrtI,  p.  /31. 
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A.i>.  present  completely  thwarted.  The  conspiracy 
ended  without  accomplishing  any  important 
object,  and  its  only  beneficial  result  was  the 
co-operation  and  understanding  which  it  pro- 
duced amongst  the  various  leaders  whom  it 
had  attracted  together. 

In  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  a  communi- 
cation had  been  opened  with  the  disaffected 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  every  district,  from 
the  Morea  to  the  mountains  of  Bulgaria ;  and 
on  the  dispersion  of  the  league,  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  1805,  a  body  of  Greeks  under  the 
command  of  Niko  Tzaras,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Armatoli,  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  north,  where  they  designed  to  join 
the  forces  of  Czerni  George,  the  Servian  chief, 
who  was  then  in  arms  against  the  Porte. 
Tzaras  was  a  Thessalian  of  Alassona,  and  the 
descendant  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Klefts:  he  had  received  as 
liberal  an  education  as  his  country  could  then 
afford  at  one  of  the  convents  of  his  native  val- 
ley, and  would  probably  have  become  a  mer- 
chant at  some  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  had 
not  the  tyranny  of  a  neighbouring  Pacha  de- 
stroyed the  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  forced 
his  father  to  betake  himself  to  a  life  of  plunder 
and  warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly. 
His  career  was,  however,  but  brief;    he  was 
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killed  sliortly  after  in  an  encounter  with  the  ^• 
Albanians,  and  Niko  assuming  the  command 
of  his  retainers,  chose  Ossa  and  Olympus  as 
the  scene  of  his  future  exploits.  Of  all  his 
contemporaries  none  had  rendered  himself 
more  obnoxious  than  Niko  Tzaras  to  the 
Pacha  of  Epirus,  but  every  attempt  to  subdue 
or  entrap  him  proved  unavailing ;  and  it  was 
only  when  his  own  qhoice  of  a  less  adventurous 
life  induced  him  for  a  time  to  abandon  the 
hills,  that  he  consented  to  make  his  submission 
to  All  and  reside  peaceably  at  the  village  of 
Alassona.  But  this  detennination  was  merely 
temporary,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  inaction, 
and  in  1804  he  again  resumed  his  tophaic  and 
reassembled  his  band.  He  was  present  at  the 
congress  of  Carpenisi  and  the  conference  of 
Santa  Maura,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
resolution  formed  at  the  latter  that  he  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  return  to  Alassona,  to  recruit 
his  forces  and  direct  his  march  towards  VV^al- 
lachia. 

He  reached  the  Karasou*  in  safety,  and  was 
about  to  cross  the  wooden  bridge  of  Pravi  when 
his  passage  towards  it  was  disputed  by  a  body 
of  3000  Turks,  who  had  been  stationed  to  in- 
tercept his  march.  The  conqueror  of  Italy 
acquired  scarcely  greater  honours  at  Lodi  and 
*  The  Stiyiiion. 


AD. 

1805. 


Areola  than  did  Niko  Tzaras  at  the  bridge 
of  Pravi.  Enclosed  ill  a  position  where  they 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  the  lives  of 
his  300  soldiers  were  in  the  blades  of  their 
yataghans ;  for  three  successive  days  tliey 
maintained  the  unequal  struggle,  till  their 
provisions,  their  water,  and,  last  of  all,  their 
ammunition  was  expended.  There  remained 
no  other  alternative  than  to  attempt  a  passage 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  at  sunrise  on 
tiie  fourth  morning  Tzaras  commenced  the 
onset  His  soldiers,  flinging  aside  their  to- 
phaic  and  drawing  each  Iiis  sabre,  rushed  furi- 
ously towards  the  river;  the  Turks,  panic- 
struck  at  their  impetuosity,  yielded  and  left 
the  passage  for  an  instant  luiguarded;  that 
instant  was  sufficient,  the  Greeks  gained  the 
bridge  and  passed  it  unimpeded,  then  severing 
the  chains,  by  which  it  was  suspended  on  the 
northern  side,  they  hurled  it  into  the  stream  of 
the  Karasou,  and  with  a  loud  shout  of  triumph 
pursued  their  way  to  the  nortlu*  The  expe- 
dition was,  however,  fruitless ;  the  passage  of 
Tzaras  was  efiectually  stopped  by  the  Ottoman 
guards  at  the  defiles  of  llhodope,  and  he  was 
comi>elled,  after  a  perilous  retreat,  to   return 

•  Carrel,  p.  232.  Amongst  the  Kleftic  BaUads  of  M,J 
Fauriel  will  be  found  one  spirited  song  on  the  victory  of 
Niko  Tzaras  al  the  bridge  af  Pravi ;   v.  i.  p.  192. 
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to  Alassona,  wliere  he  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  AH  was  recommencing,  witli  unprece- 
dented rigour,  his  hostilities  against  the 
Klefts.* 

This  war  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks,  with  infinitely  more  spirit,  and  to 
greater  advantage,  than  any  previous ;  the 
bands  of  the  various  chieftains  co-operated  en- 
thusiastically in  their  measures  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  after  twelve  months  of  uninter- 
rupted skirmishing,  Ali  was  at  last  compelled 
to  purchase  peace,  and  lionourable  terms  were 
offered  to  the  most  distinguished  of  his  op- 
ponents who  chose  to  enter  into  his  service. 
A  few  only  were  utterly  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  or  disperse  in  search   of 

•  Finding  on  his  return  that  the  Arojatolic,  hereditary  in 
his  family,  had  been  bestowed  by  Ali  on  another  chieftain, 
NikoTzarus  abauduncU  Alassuna  and  Uicaine  a  pirate  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Thessaly,  where  his  three  vessels,  rigged 
with  black  canvass,  were  long  a  source  of  as  much  terror  to 
the  seamen  of  the  Gulf  of  SaJonica  as  his  predatory  expedi- 
tions had  been  to  the  natives  of  Olympus.  He  was  at  length 
killed,  in  1607,  in  an  cngugenient  with  a  party  of  Albanians 
who  had  attacked  his  men  when  on  shore  for  fresh  water ; 
he  had  repulsed  the  assailants,  but  was  struck  down  by  a 
bullet  front  a  concealed  enemy,  when  returning  after  the 
skirmish  to  his  vessel.  His  comrades  bore  him  bleeding  to 
his  "  black  ship,"  where  he  expired  a  few  days  after,  and  was 
buried  by  his  pallikaris  in  the  island  of  Scyros.  Fauriel, 
V.  i.  p.  189. 
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new  asylums  in  the  event  of  their  rejecting  the 
conditions  of  the  vizir.  Amongst  the  latter 
was  Paheopoulo,  the  former  ally  of  the  Pacha, 
After  the  discomfiture  of  his  clan  he  wandered 
for  a  time  amidst  the  wild  moimtains  of  ^'Etolia, 
and  after  enduring  every  extremity  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship,  lie  finally  retired  to  Con-* 
stantinoplc,  where  he  was  received  and  pro- 
tected hy  a  few  generous  inhabitants  of  the 
Flianar.  Tlie  majority  of  the  Klefts,  how- 
ever, still  remained  independent  and  unsub- 
dued ;  and  vast  numbers  of  hardy  spirits,  allur- 
ed by  their  example,  or  impelled  by  their  own 
sufferings,  were  daily  flying  from  the  lowlands 
to  join  their  forces  in  the  hills.  Thus  at  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  notwitiistanding 
the  dispersion  of  a  few  warlike  bands  and  the 
defection  of  those  who  had  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  Pacha,  the  proportion  of  resistant  heroes 
thus  forced  into  brigandage  and  rebellion,  was 
perhaps  more  than  equal  to  those  who  had 
appeared  in  arms  at  its  commencement.* 

The  attention  of  AH  was,  however,  at- 
tracted to  another  point  ere  he  had  leisure 
to  fully  prosecute  his  designs  against  them ; 
and   Youseph   the   Arab,  a   wretch    equal    to 

*  Rizo,  p-  165.  Lifeof  Ali  Pacha,  p.  171.  PouquevJIle, 
V.  i.  pp.  229,  24S,  289.  Cartel,  p.  2J4.  Fauriel,  v.  i.  Introd. 
p.  Ixxiiu  Ixxviu 
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his  master  in  atrocity,  was  deputed  to  observe 
their  movenicnts  and  carry  on  the  war.  Un- 
der the  savage  rule  of  this  monster  the  villages 
of  Pindus  and  Agrafa,  the  chief  strongholds 
of  the  independent  Armatoli,  were  widowed 
of  inhabitants;  and  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Greeks  abound  with  details  and  execrations  of 
his  cruelty  and  crimes.  By  measures  such  as 
these.  All  had  so  far  succeeded  in  enlarging 
and  consolidating  his  territory,  that  at  the 
comnienceinent  of  the  year  1806,  his  dominion 
may  be  said  to  luive  extended  over  the  entire 
of  ancient  Ilelhis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  towns  and  the  proinces  of  Boeotia 
and  Attica ;  and  even  the  latter,  in  fact,  might 
be  considered  as  virtually  submitted  to  him, 
since  their  vaivodes  and  rulers  were  creatures 
for  whom  his  interest  had  procured  their  ap- 
pointments. 

In  the  mean  time  matters  had  been  rapidly 
tending  to  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte.  On  the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
dignity  by  Napoleon,  the  Sultan  had  been  the 
first  to  congratulate  him  on  his  enrolment 
amongst  the  legitimates  of  Europe ;  and  the 
Emperor,  ever  prompt  to  improve  an  advantage, 
lost  no  time  in  returning  his  expressions  of 
good-will  through  his  ambassador  Sebastian!, 
who    forthwith    replaced    Marshal    Brune    as 
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minister  at  luoiistantinopie.  it  nad  tor  some 
time  before  been  an  important  object  witb 
Napoleon  to  destroy  the  triple  alliance  of  the 
English,  the  Russians,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  tlie  seizure  of  Malta  by 
the  former  had  been  so  represented  to  I'aul  I. 
who  had  lately  accepted  of  the  Grand  Master- 
ship of  the  Order,  that  he  was  readily  induced 
to  accede  to  his  wishes.  A  complete  revolu- 
tion was  instantly  eifected  in  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersbiirgh  ;  and  the  Czar,  wlio 
but  two  years  before  had  armed  for  the  expul- 
sion of  an  invading  army  from  one  of  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  Sultan,  now  waited 
but  for  a  favourable  pretext  to  commence  hos- 
tilities and  attack  him  in  his  capital.  An  in- 
sult offered  by  the  Turkish  mob  to  his  minister 
Tamara,  when  visiting  the  mosque  of  the  Sul- 
tan Solyman,  was  gladly  embraced  as  an  occa- 
sion of  quarrel,  and  an  immediate  rupture  with 
the  Porte  was  only  prevented  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  monarch  when  on  the 
eve  of  proclaiming  hostilities.  Alexander,  his 
successor,  adopted  a  line  of  politics  different 
from  that  pursued  by  his  father;  on  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  affair  having  been  offered 
by  the  Divan,  he  contented  himself  with  recall- 
ing Tamara,  on  the  giounds  of  his  having  ac- 
cepted presents  from  the  Sultan,  which  might 
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have  borne  the  appearance  of  compromising  a 
national  insult,  and  Italinski  being  dispatclied 
to  replace  him  at  Constantinople,  amicable  rela- 
tions were  restored  between  llussia  and  the 
Porte.  The  design  of  Napoleon  was  thus 
effectually  thwarted,  nor  did  any  opportiniity 
occur  of  renewing  the  attempt  till  the  exer- 
tions of  Sebastian!  served  unexpectedly  to  effect 
its  accomplishment.  The  Divan,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, favourable  to  the  several  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  llussia ;  the  Grand  V^izir,  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  other 
ministers,  together  with  the  Hospodars  of  Mol- 
davia and  W'allachia,  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  latter ;  whilst  that  of  the  former 
was  chiefly  supported  by  the  friends  of  the 
Reis  Effend),  who  had  been  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  London  in  1797«  and  was  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  the  English.*  By  the  intrigues  of 
Sebastiaiii,  the  English  faction  were  speedily 
ousted,  and  replaced  by  individuals  favourable 
to  France;  and  it  only  remained  to  remove 
the  Russian  party  in  the  same  manner,  and 
attacJi  the  Divan  undividedly  to  the  interests 
of  Napoleon.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the 
Emj>eror,  the  capture  of  Vienna,  and  the  victory 
of  Austerlitz,  served  to  facilitate  the  task  of  his 

Rizo,  p.  186. 
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Ipsilanti  and  Moroiisi,  who  were  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Russia,  in  order  to  confer  their  go- 
vernments on  the  Prince  Charles  Callimaclii  and 
Aleko  Sowzo,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  the 
French.  An  effectual  breach  was  thus  accom- 
plished between  tbe  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Constantinople,  and  the  Russian  Emperor 
protested  instantly  against  this  infringement  of 
the  constitution  of  the  two  principalities.  The 
Sultan,  alarmed  at  his  remonstrance,  hasted  to 
remedy  the  injury  and  restore  the  Hospodars ; 
but  Alexander,  already  dissatisfied  with  the 
disposition  towards  France  manifested  by  the 
Divan,  rejected  his  submissions,  and  in  No- 
vember 1806  took  military  possession  of  the  two 
Hospodariats.  Temporizing  measures  were  no 
longer  available,  and  in  the  December  follow- 
ing war  was  proclaimed  against  Russia  by  the 
Porte.f 

On  the  first  intimation  of  these  proceedings 
and  the  certainty  of  an  approaching  rupture,  Ali 
Pacha  hasted  to  occupy  the  Venetian  towns 
on  the  coast ;  he  marched  without  delay  upon 
Prevesa,  drove  out  the  Ottoman  resident,  Ab- 


•  See  vol.  ii.  of  this  Htslory,  c.  xii,  n.  p.  28 
f  Decembpr  I7t  1806- 
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dulla  Bey,  and  garrisoned  the  fortress  with  his  ^^ 
own  soldiers.  Contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1800, 
he  next  proceeded  to  despoil  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  their  property  and  houses,  which  he 
conferred  upon  his  followers;  and  having  de- 
molished two-thirds  of  the  town,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  mosque,  and  commenced  building 
a  palace  for  his  future  residence,  he  retired  to 
attack  the  other  positions.  Butrinto  and  Vo- 
nitza  shared  the  same  fate  with  Prevesa,  and 
Parga  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  Russian 
troops.*  This  fresh  disappointment  in  gaining 
possession  of  a  spot  which  the  Pacha  had  so 
long  coveted,  was  galling  for  the  moment;  but 
his  irritation  was  in  some  degree  allayed  by  the 
prospect  of  securing  some  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
in  the  approaching  struggle.  His  designs  on 
this  head  were  promptly  communicated  to  and 
warmly  seconded  by  Sebastiani;  he  procured 
him  immediate  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
miHtary  stores,  French  engineers  were  dis- 
patched to  his  assistance,  and  for  the  more 
complete  extension  of  his  power  the  pachalics 
of  the  Morea  and  Lepanto  were  procured  for 
his  sons  Veli  and  Mouctar,  by  the  interests  of 
the  French  minister.f     Under  such  favourable 

•  Hughes,  V.  ii.  p.  177. 

i  Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  254.     Life  of  AU  Pacha,  p.  174. 
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auspices  his  preparations  for  attacking  the 
islands  proceeded  witli  all  assiduity  and  dis- 
patch ;  the  fortresses  of  Epirus  were  repaired, 
provisioned,  and  garrisoned,  and  12,000  men 
were  assembled  and  in  readiness  to  march  at  the 
first  signal  from  the  Porte  or  Napoleon.  But 
ere  any  decisive  step  had  been  taken,  the  de- 
struction of  Prussia,  and  the  subsequent  losses 
of  the  Russians  at  Preuss-Eylau,  and  Fried- 
land,  had  totally  elianj^ed  tlie  aspect  of  affairs, 
as  regarded  the  relations  of  France  and  the 
Czar.  Alexander,  on  the  defeat  of  his  army 
luider  Bcnnigsen,*  had  been  speedily  disposed 
for  peace,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  July 
1807,  amongst  other  arrangements  entered  into 
between  him  and  Napoleon,  the  Ionian  Re- 
public was  unreservedly  transferred  to  the 
Emperor  of  France.f 

The  intelligence  of  this  sinister  event  ar- 
rived at  the  moment  when  the  vizir  was  pre- 
paring to  (juell  an  alarming  movement  amongst 
the  Klcfts  of  Thessaly.  A  remnant  of  the 
confederacy  of  Santa  Maura  had  still  survived 
amidst  the  mouTitains  of  Khasia,  a  wild  and 
semi-civilized  district  between  JSlount  Pindus 
and  the  Peneus ;  and  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 

•  June  14,  IS07. 

t  Poiiqueville,  v.  i.  p.  256.     See  vol,  i.  of  this   History, 
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tilities  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  served  to 
infuse  new  spirit  into  the  liopes  of  its  leaders. 
The  head  of  the  conspiracy  at  this  period  was 
Enthyniius  Blachavas,  a  descendant  of  a  family 
distinguished  for  many  generations  amidst  the 
captains  of  the  Tliessalian  Armatoli.  As  the 
eldest  of  his  famil}^  he  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  priesthood,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  education  procured  him  amongst 
his  companions  the  surname  of  Fappas  Entby- 
mius.*  His  taste,  however,  was  directed  rather 
to  the  sword  tlian  the  altar;  and  on  the  de- 
cease of  his  father  he  abruptly  abandoned  his 
sacred  profession,  and  was  hailed  by  his  younger 
brothers  as  the  chief  of  his  clan.  Of  uU  the 
leaders  of  the  jVrmatoli  none  was  more  re- 
markable than  Blachavas  for  his  imparleying 
detestation  of  his  tyrants,  and  his  stern  resist- 
ance of  every  overture  made  to  him  by  the 
Pachas  of  Roumeha.  His  mind,  too,  was  of  a 
more  comprehensive  cast  than  the  generabty  of 
his  associates;  and  whilst  their  attention  was 
directed  solely  to  the  maintenuTice  of  freedom 
in  their  own  isolated  districts,  the  thoughts  of 
Enthymius  had  ever  embraced  the  nobler  ob- 
ject of  emancipating  Greece.  In  the  confcde- 
racy  of  1805  he  had  taken  an  influential  piu*t, 
and  on  its  frustration  by  the  Pacha,  he  had 

•   Fauriel,  v.  i.  p.  JJOO. 
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retired  into  indignant  solitude  to   brood  over 


Ins  disappointment  and  await  some  fresh  occa- 
sion of  revolt. 

The  Russian   war  occurred  opportunely  t 
gratify  liis  ambition  ;  in  conjunction  with  his" 
brothers   Demelrius  and  Theodore,   he  orjran- 
ized  a  fresh  insivrrection,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1807  raised  the  standard  of  Uberty  on  the 
heights  of  Olympus.     Various  beys,  agas,  an 
governors  of  Northern  Greece  were  prepar 
to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  his   plans  were 
even   said  to  have   been   known  and  counte- 
nanced by  members  of  the  Ottoman  cabinet, 
who  were   alarmed   at   the   rapidly    increasing 
power  of  the  Vizir  of  Epirus.    The  rendearvouft 
of  the  Iccague  was  appointed  at  the  eastern  basi 
of  Mount  Pindus,  whence  the  troops  of  th 
confederacy  were  to  descend  upon  the  south  ol 
Thessaly,  and  having  levied  a  sufficiency  ol 
troops,  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Joannina, 

Blachavas   was   the   first   to   repair   to   th 
appointed  quarter;    and  in  the  ardour  of  hi 
patriotism  liad  even  taken  the  precaution,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  other  leaders,  to  sen 
forward  his  brothers  witli  the  strength  of  h'ls 
troops  to  occupy  the  position  of  Kastri,  wliici 
commands   the   passes   leading    to    IMacedonii 
and  Epirus  *     In  the  mean  time,  Ali,  with 

•  Faiiriel,  v.  i,  |>.  20«. 
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vigilance  which  never  slept,  had  penetrated 
his  movements.  A  traitor,  called  Deli  Ghianni, 
son  to  a  priest  of  Mezzovo,  had  given  him 
early  intimation  of  the  designs  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  Mouctar  Pacha,  with  a  band  of  4000 
Albanians,  was  already  in  possession  of  Kastri 
when  the  party  of  Demetrius  arrived.  A  brief 
but  decisive  struggle  ensued  ;  the  Greeks  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  their  commanders 
perished  in  the  fray,  and  this  premature  de- 
struction of  liis  band  completely  crushed  the 
hopes  of  Blachavas.  For  a  time  he  continued 
as  a  freebooter  to  infest  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  and  having  subsequently  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  some  pirates  of  Trikkeri,  he  made 
frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Tliessaly  and 
the  islands  to  the  north  of  Negropont, 

On  the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  which  pro- 
mised him  security  of  life  and  property,  he  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  wa8 
handed  over  to  the  custody  of  Ali.  As  usual, 
the  terms  of  his  sun*ender  were  but  the  toils  pre- 
pared by  the  tyrant  to  entrap  him ;  and  after 
being  subjected  in  vain  to  every  refinement  of 
torture,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  disclose  the 
names  of  his  associates,  the  Pacha  issued  final 
orders  for  his  execution.  "  I  had  once  met 
Blachavas,"  says  M.  Pouqueville,  "at  Milia«, 
on  Mount  Pindus,  in  all  the  pride  of  freedom 
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^-  md  surrounded  by  his  warlike  companions ;  I 
saw  him  again,  for  the  last  time,  bound  to  a 
stake  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio  at  Joannina. 
The  rays  of  a  burning  sun  fell  full  on  his 
deeply-bronzed  forehead,  down  which  the  sweat 
of  agony  and  exhaustion  was  flowing  in  copious 
streams.  Even  in  death  his  eye  still  flashed 
defiance;  and  turning  on  me  a  look  more  se^ 
rene  than  that  of  the  monster  who  directed  his 
torments,  he  seemed  to  call  on  me  to  witness 
with  what  calmness  a  hero  can  die.  Without 
a  moan  or  a  shudder  he  received  the  last  blows 
of  his  executioners;  and  his  manly  limbs,  se- 
vered from  his  body,  and  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Joannina,  showed  to  the  terrified 
Greeks  the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  chieftains 
of  Thessaly."* 

It  would  belong  less  to  the  present  subject 
than  to  a  biography  of  the  Vizir  of  Epirus,  to 
enter  with  minuteness  into  the  details  of  his 
subsequent  proceedings,  from  the  arrival  of 
General  Berthier  at  Corfu  till  the  period  of 
Ali's  being  declared  fermanlif  by  the  Divan. 
A  few  circumstances  only  may  be  mentioned 
as  immediately  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Greeks ;   the  remainder  merely  tended  to  the 

•  Pouqueville,  y.  i.  p.  294.    Carrel,  p.  237.      Fauriel,  v. 
i.  p.  204. 
f  Outlawed. 
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consuiTiDiation  of  his  personal  power,  which  '^i*- 
finally  excited  the  apprehensions  and  drew 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Forte, 
On  the  failure  of  his  liopes  of  gaining  a  footing 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  by  means  of  France,  he 
promptly  tnrned  his  attention  towards  the 
Knglish,  who  had  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  l\>rte  in  1 807 ;  and  one  of  his  emissaries, 
a  Turk  of  Morocco,  named  Seid  Achmet,  was 
privately  dispatched  to  treat  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  if  possible  induce  him  to  attack 
the  French  in  the  islands.*  But  the  scheme, 
though  approved  of,  was  not  acted  upon  by 
Kngland  till  a  later  period ;  and  it  was  only  in 
1809  that  active  operations  were  commenced  a^ 
against  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  and  the 
smaller  islands.  During  the  progress  of  the 
various  sieges  and  blockades  by  which  these 
were  successively  wrested  from  the  French, 
IA\1  contrived,  without  openly  offending  either 
party  of  the  belligerents,  to  maintain  an  ap- 
pearance of  amity  to  both.  The  assailants 
were  amply  and  readily  supplied  with  provi- 
sions from  Albania ;  whilst  the  besieged  were 
not  only  informed  of  all  the  movements  of 
their  enemies,  as  far  as  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Pacha,  but  even  assisted  in  preparing  the  de- 
fences  of   those   positions   where    assault   was 

*   Hughes,  V,  ii,  pp.  180,  185.     Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  257. 
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anticipated.*  Ever  sedulously  attentive  to  his 
own  interests,  he  managed  at  the  same  time  to 
extract  advantage  from  tlie  circumstances  of 
both ;  and  profiting  by  the  alliance  and  con- 
currence of  the  English,  he  embraced  the  occa- 
sion offered  by  the  present  crisis  to  put  in  exe- 
cution a  scheme  which  he  had  long  meditated 
against  the  pachalic  of  Berat.  Ibrahim,  the 
governor  of  this  province,  he  represented  as  a 
sworn  partisan  of  France;  and  at  a  conference 
held  at  JSIissoloiighi  with  some  of  the  British 
agents,  it  was  arranged  that  whilst  the  English 
pursued  witli  vigour  the  reduction  of  the  south- 
ern islands,  Ali  was  to  march  to  the  north,  and 
having  secured  by  the  conquest  of  Berat  the  en- 
tire coast  of  Epirus,  he  was  to  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  his  allies  in  the  expected  siege  of 
Corfu*  No  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Pacha 
serves  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  implacable  fe- 
rocity of  his  character  than  this  fatal  attack  on 
the  dominions  of  a  weak  and  helpless  old  man: 
it  was  the  fulrihnent  of  a  dream  of  ambition 
and  revenge  which  had  occupied  his  imagina- 
tion for  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life;  since  Ibra- 
hiui  had  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  Courd  Pacha,  to  whose  hand  AU  had  aspired 
in  his  youth,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 

•  Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  p.  212.  Perevos.v.  ii.p.  73.   Pouque- 
villc,  V.  i.  p.  319.     Hughes,  v.  11.  pp.  180,  138. 
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filth cr-in-1  aw  to  bis  vacant  paclialic,  which  had 
been  equally  coveted  by  his  rivah*  His  re- 
sentment had  hitherto  been  suppressed  from 
year  to  year  through  motives  of  policy  or  con- 
venience ;  but  at  length,  when  there  remained 
no  farther  advantage  to  be  gained  by  delay,  he 
resolved  at  once  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  an 
individual  to  whose  kindness  and  alliances  he 
had  been  a  frequent  debtor,  whose  daughters 
had  been  long  united  in  marriage  to  his  sons, 
and  whose  upright  and  honourable  bearing 
through  life  should  have  been  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection from  violence  and  o]>prcssi(>n  in  his 
declining  age.  Though  dead  himself  to  every 
suggestion  of  feeling,  and  callous  to  every  sting 
of  conscience,  Ali  was  perfectly  awiure  of  the 
detestation  with  whicli  his  proceedings  against 
his  relative  would  be  regarded  by  every  ho- 
nourable individual.  .To  obviate  this  in  some 
degree,  the  character  of  Ibrahim  was  painted  in 
the  blackest  colours  to  the  P^nglish ;  and  in 
Lorder  to  cloak  as  far  as  possible  the  Pacha's 
('immediate  interest  in  the  affair,  hostilities  were 
'commenced  in  the  name  of  Omer  \"riones,  a 
man  of  ancient  family  but  infamous  reputation, 
who  had  been  banished  from  Berat,  but  had 
[subsequently  acquired  high  reputation  and  im- 
mense wealth  whilst  serving  agaliist  the  British 
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A-D.  army  m  Egypt.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mouctar 
and  Veli  implored  their  father  to  spare  their 
venerable  kinsman,  or  at  least  to  dread  the  ven- 
geance of  tlie  Sultan,  who  would  not  fail  to 
resent  his  injuries.  Ali  not  only  returned  a 
contemptuous  refusal  to  their  entreaties,  but 
ordered  the  immediate  seizure  of  their  wives 
and  children,  whom  he  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  the  lake  as  hostages  for  the  neutrality  of 
their  husbands ;  and  Omer  A^riones  was  forth- 
with dispatched  to  the  assault  of  Berat  with  an 
army  of  8000  men,  Greeks  and  Albanians,* 
and  a  train  of  battering  artiliery.  The  feeble 
Pacha,  iniprepared  and  unequal  to  the  task  of 
defending  his  possessions,  capitulated  after  a 
brief  siege ;  his  son  was  committed  as  a  hostage 
to  Ali,  who  arrived  under  the  pretence  of 
acting  as  mediator  between  the  parties;  and  his 
wife  and  himself  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  home  and  retire  to  Avlona,  whilst  Vriones 

Sept.    assumed  the  government  of  Berat.  [*     The  vizir 

•  Carrel,  p.  344.  Hughes,  v.  ii.  p.  187.  Pouqueville,  v.  i. 
p.  314.  A  Ust  of  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  this  expedi- 
tiou  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  songs  in  M.  Fauriel'd  Collec- 
tion, "  The  Capture  of  Berat."  (Chants  Popul.  &c.  v.  ii. 
p.  4.) 

f  The  residence  of  the  old  man  at  Avlona  waa  of  but 
ahort  continuance.  Under  the  pretence  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  an  aUack  upon  Eprirus  threatened  by  the  French 
forces  then  acting  under  Marmonl  in  Dalmatia,  but  which  wat 
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on  the  success  of  his  expedition,  lost  no  time  in    ^.d. 

,  1810. 

forwardiiig  dispatches  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
Porte,  accompanied  by  rich  presents  to  be  dis- 
tributed  in  the  requisite  quarters;  he  repre- 
sented his  services  in  thus  crushinf^  an  Kuro- 
pean  faction  in  tlie  dominions  of  the  (.jrand 
Seignor,  dwelt  on  liis  devotion  to  the  Sultan, 
and  expressed  the  wannest  anxiety  to  be  still 
farther  employed  in  exterminating  the  enemies 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.  His  gifts  secure<l  for 
him  a  hearing,  his  letters  afforded  a  pretext  for 
forbearance,  and  for  a  time  the  \9rongs  of  the 
unfortunate  Ibrahim  remained  unavenged. 

All  was  now  master  of  the  entire  Epiriot 
coast»  from  Durazzo  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  with 
the  exception  of  Parga,  which  still  maintained 
its  independence,  and  a  few  inland  towns  of 
Acroceraunia,  Philatcs.  Conispolis,  Argyrocas- 
tro,  and  Gardiki,  which  disputed  his  authority. 
Of  these,  the  two  latter  submitted  to  him  on 


averted  by  the  Britif^h  successes  in  Spain,  he  was  a  second 
time  assaulted  by  Ali.  Totally  divested  of  the  tueans  of  de> 
fence,  he  abandoned  Avlona  and  took  refuo^e  amontft  the  wild 
bills  of  Liapuria ;  here  he  was,  however,  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pacha,  who  conHned  him  for  u  time  in  the  castle 
of  Konitza,  but  6nally  transferred  him  to  the  dungeons  of  Jo- 
annina,  where,  accordinj  to  M.  Pouqueville,  he  was  finally 
poisoned  by  orders  of  the  vizir.  Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  3S4l 
V.  ii.  p.  559.  Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  p.  209.  Hughes,  v.  ii. 
p.  191. 
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the  nomination  of  his  son  Mouctar  to  the 
bcgler- bey  ship  of  Herat  in  1811,  which  excited 
general  apprehensions  by  seeming  to  mark  the 
approval  of  Ali*s  late  proceeding  by  the  Divan; 
and  early  in  the  following  year  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  remainder.  Argyrocastro  sur- 
rendered almost  without  resistance  on  his  ap- 
proach, but  from  the  Gardikiots  submission 
alone  was  not  sufficient ;  with  them  he  had  a 
long  debt  of  vengeance  to  arrange,  and  tlie  time 
was  at  last  arrived  to  seek  retribution  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  mother  and  the  early  wrongs 
of  Cha'initza  and  himself.  Their  village,  con- 
taining about  600  Jlahomctan  families,  was 
situated  a  few  leagues  to  the  west  of  Argyro- 
castro, in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  and  un- 
cultivated district ;  its  inhabitants,  heedless  of 
agriculture  or  trade,  had  generally  subsisted  as 
mercenaries  in  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring 
beys,  and  had  always  preserved  a  sort  of  reck- 
less independence  in  their  native  hills,  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  au}'^  pacha.* 
On  the  approach  of  Ali,  in  the  present  instance, 
they  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence; 
the  command  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to 
Demir  Dost,  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been 
an  assistant  of  Ali  in  the  destruction  of  Tchor- 
movo,  and   for  a  time  they   were  enabled  to 


*  Perevos.  v   ii.  p.  b7. 
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keep  the  army  of  the  Pacha  at  bay.  The 
forces  of  Ali,  were,  however,  too  numerous 
and  resolute  to  be  resisted  ;  and  Athunasia 
Vaia,  an  officer  of  the  household  of  the  tyrant, 
having  succeeded  with  a  party  of  Greeks  in 
capturin<r  the  citadel,  the  town  capitulated. 
The  only  terms  stipulated  by  the  tyrant  were 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  seignor}%  and  the 
surrender  of  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants  as  hostages  for  the  loy- 
alty of  the  remainder.*  \\'ith  these  he  with- 
drew to  Joannina,  where  they  were  confined  in 
the  monastery  of  Sotiras  in  the  island  of  the 
lake;  and  having  thus  secured  the  chiefs  of 
the  triljc,  he  returned  without  delay  to  com- 
plete the  immolation  of  Gardiki.  Ills  thirst 
for  slaughter  was  whetted  at  the  moment  by 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  his  sister,  who  had 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  detested  tribe: 
"  You  are  no  longer  worthy,"  said  she,  **  the 
title  of  vizir  nor  the  name  of  a  brother  if  you 
hesitate  to  redeem  the  pledge  sworn  above  the 
inanimate  remains  of  my  mother.  If  you  are 
the  son  of  Kamcho,  you  will  haste  to  extermi- 
nate the  defenders  of  Gardiki,  and  trust  to  my 
hands  the  punishment  of  its  children  and  its 
females ;  I  shall  never  rest  on  any  other  bed 
than  a  couch  stuffed  with  the  hair  of  the  Gar- 

•  Hughes,  V.  ii.  p,  193.     CarrrI,  p   246. 
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dikiot  women.  You  cannot  forget  the  out- 
rage of  our  early  captivity ;  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance is  at  last  arrived,  and  let  our  enemies 
disappear  from  the  earth."* 

After  an  interview  with  Chainitza  at  Li- 
boovo,  Ali  passed  on  to  Chendrya,  a  castle 
situated  on  a  hill  at  a  siiort  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Celydnus ;  and  here  he 
summoned  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Gardiki, 
from  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  to  assemble 
before  him,  in  order  to  conclude  a  perpetual 
anuiesty  and  hear  those  arrangements  which 
he  had  preparetl  to  ensure  their  permanent 
happiness.  The  devoted  wretches  obeyed  in 
terror.  Half  conscious  of  their  impending  fate, 
they  bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  children,  and 
descended  from  their  village  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  tlie  vizir.  A  brief  con- 
ference ensued:  AH  strove  by  feigned  clemency 
to  restore  their  confidence ;  he  made  many 
kind  enquiries  of  the  families  of  such  of  them 
as  he  liad  formerly  known ;  spoke  largely  of 
his  intended  beneficence  to  Cardiki,  and  at 
length  adjourned  the  assembly,  desiring  them 
to  withdraw  to  an  adjoining  caravanserai,  and 
there  await  the  issue  of  his  deliberations.  The 
khan  to  which  they  repaired  was  a  quadran-r 
gular  enclosure,  occasionally  occupied  by  cattle. 
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and   situated   in  a  plain  still  known   by   the 
name  of  **  The  haunt  of  the  wild  oxen."     The 
Pacha  having  halted  at  Chendrya  till  the  last 
of  his  victims  had  entered,  rapidly  desc<?nded 
from  the  hill,  and  drove  at  full  gallop  round 
the  caravanserai,  to  ascertain  that  it  afforded  no 
means  of  escape ;  then  halting  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  shouted  aloud  \>as  !  (kill.)     His 
Mahometan  guards,  however,  indignajitly  re- 
jected the  order,  and    disdained   to  soil  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of   their  defenceless  bre- 
thren.    The  black  battalion  of  the  Mirdites,  a 
corps  of  Catlvolic  Albanians  in  his  ser\'ice,  were 
next  directed  to  fire  into  the  khan,  but  they 
likewise    resolutely    refused.       A    death-like 
pause  ensued,  whilst  wrath  was  mounting  to 
the  brow  of   the    exasperated    tyrant,    when 
Athanasia   Vaia,   his    abandoned    agent    in   a 
thousand  crimes,  stepped  forward  at  the  head 
of  his  band  of  Greeks,  and  offered  his  arm  to 
Ids  master.     The  troop  of  voluntary  murderers 
speedily  ascended   the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  enclosure,  where  the  helpless  victims  were 
congregated  to  the  number  of  670  below  them. 
On  a  signal   from  Ali    they  coumienced   tlie 
slaughter;    the    tophaics   of   the    Mahometan 
guards,  who   had  retired   on   the   first   dread 
scream  which  arose  from  the  caravanserai,  were 
handed  up  to  them  ready  loaded  by  wretches, 
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stationed  below  the  wall ;  and  thus  enabled  to 
keep  up  a  running  fire,  the  work  of  death  pro- 
ceeded uninterrupted.  For  an  hour  the  car- 
nage was  unslacked ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Pacha 
were  greeted  by  the  perpetual  discharge  of 
musquetry,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound 
w^hich  arose  from  the  scene  of  the  massacre, 
the  minghng  shout  of  terror,  the  groan  of 
agony,  and  the  gurgling  sob  of  death.  The 
sacrifice  was  at  length  complete;  the  last  faint 
cry  was  hushed,  and  all  grew  still. 

Meantime  the  soldiers  who  had  declined  the 
office  of  executioners  were  busied  in  the  less 
scrupulous  task  of  plundering  the  houses  of 
the  Gardikiots;  the  town  was  reduced  to  ruins, 
and  the  women  and  children,  when  the  .spolia- 
tion was  concluded,  were  borne  captives  to 
the  residence  of  Chai'nitza.  Like  a  second 
Tisiphon^^,  the  infuriate  fiend  proceeded  to 
glut  her  vengeance  on  the  unoffending  vic- 
tims; as  the  grossest  insult  which  could  be 
offered  to  the  delicacy  of  Turkish  females, 
their  veils  were  torn  from  their  faces,  the 
ample  folds  of  their  dresses  were  rent  into 
shreds,  and  to  fulfil  the  memorable  vow  of 
the  fury,  their  hair  was  shorn  from  their 
heads,  to  stuff  the  cushions  of  her  divan.*  After 
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feasting  herself  with  their  siifferin|Ts  and  their 
tears,  she  at  length  dismissed  them  from  lier 
presence,  and  |)roekiimed  throng] lout  Liboovo 
the  severity  of  her  displeasure  against  those 
who  should  dare  to  supply  food  or  covering  to 
the  destitute  daughters  of  Gardiki :  **  It  was 
her  will,"  she  said,  "  that  they  should  wander 
outcasts  from  the  abodes  of  men  till  they 
perished  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or 
withered  by  fauiine  and  disease."  So  absohite 
was  the  despotism  of  this  monster,  that  no 
voice  dared  be  raised  in  remonstrance  against 
her  cruelty;  and  for  some  days  the  expiring 
wretches  wandered  in  all  the  agonies  of  hunger 
and  destitution  around  the  rocks  of  Liboovo, 
till  All,  less  cruel  than  his  sister,  revoked  the 
barbarous  decree,  and  directed  the  remnant  of 
the  population  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  and  dis- 
persed throughout  the  provinces.  He  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  palace  from  this  sanguinary 
expedition,  and  his  approach  to  his  capital  was 
celebrated  bv  the  murder  of  a  few  natives  of 
Gardiki,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at 
Joannina.  On  his  arrival  he  issued  inunediate 
orders  to  his  sons  Veli  and  Mouctar,  to  execute 
without  delay  such  of  the  proscribed  race  as 
were  at  the  moment  in  their  service;  but  to 

and  tore  with  her  own  hands  a  half-formed  infant  from  her 
womb.    Pouquevilte,  v.  ii.  n.  p.  366. 
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the  lioiiour  of  the  former  he  declined  to  obey 
the  savage  mandate.  The  hostages  confined  in 
the  fortress  were  next  consigned  to  destruction, 
after  being  tortured  to  discover  tlie  depository 
of  their  treasures;  and  their  bodies,  flung  into 
the  lake,  floated  over  its  waters,  and  were  dC' 
YOU  red  by  dogs  upon  the  sliore 

Ere  departing  for  Joannina  the  vizir  directed 
a  marble  slab  to  be  placed  over  the  entrance 
to  the  scene  of  massacre,  recording  his  fibd 
compliance  with  the  last  wishes  of  his  parent; 
and  the  traveller  who  passes  through  the  valley 
of  Drynopolis,  still  turns  aside  to  visit  the 
klmn  of  Chendrya,  where  an  inscription  in 
Turkish  and  Cireek  letters  recounts  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  who  lie  deprived  of  sepulture 
within,  and  relates  the  year,  the  month,  and 
the  day,  on  wliich  they  were  sacrificed  to 
manes  of  Kamcho.* 

The  opening  of  the  year  1814  was  remark- 
able for  those  disastrous  events  which  leil  to 
tlie  overthrow  of  Napoleon :  of  their  progress^ 
Ali  Pacha  was  by  no  means  an  indififeren 
spectator ;  and  calculating,  from  the  aspect 
affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the 
residence  of  the  French  garrison  at  Corfu  was 
speedily  about  to   terminate,    he   resolved  to 
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make  another  desperate  effort  to  obtain  jxjsses-  '^  ^• 
sion  of  Parga  ere  the  intervention  of  a  third 
nation  should  again  frustrate  his  ambition. 
Early  in  Febmary  a  flotilla  sailed  from  Pre- 
vesa  to  intercept  any  communication  with  the 
Ionian  Islands;  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
villages  of  Aghia  and  Rapesa,  two  outposts  of 
Parga,  were  Ciirried  by  a  vigorous  coftp  de  main 
of  the  vizir.  He  instantly  advanced  upon  the 
fortress,  but  its  naturally  impregnable  position 
and  the  gallantry  of  its  inhabitants  again  pro- 
tected it  from  destruction :  the  cavalry  of  the 
Pacha,  charging  up  a  narrow  causeway  which 
led  to  the  town,  suflered  severely  from  the 
fire  of  the  Parguinots ;  and  liis  troops,  after  a 
vigorous  but  fruitless  assault,  were  completely 
repulsed,  and  forced  to  fall  back  upon  their 
original  position. 

This  victory,  though  decisive  for  the  mo- 
ment, served  to  show  the  Parguinots  tlie  peril 
of  their  situation.  The  French  garrison,  acting 
most  likely  under  the  influence  of  treachery, 
had  retired  to  the  citadel  on  the  first  approach 
of  the  Turks,  and  refused  to  fire  a  shot  against 
them ;  from  their  services  the  townsmen  had 
derived  no  advantage,  and  even  the  imaginary 
security  derivable  from  their  residence  amongst 
them,  they  were  shortly  about  to  be  deprived 
of  bv   the   unavoidable  course  of  events.     In 
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this  emergency  they  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  to  tiie  English  commander  at  Zante 
for  protection ;  and  in  fifteen  days  from  the 
assault  of  the  vizir,  the  British  flag  replaced 
the  sttmdard  of  the  French  on  the  citadel  of 
Parga.* 

Tlie  particulars  of  this  event,  and  the  subse- 
qnent  evacuation  of  Parga  by  the  English  in 
IHli),  when  the  hopes  of  Ali  received  their 
long-deferred  completion  by  its  acquisition, 
have  been  already  detailed.  Its  occupation 
was  the  last  successful  event  in  the  history  of 
the  tyrant  of  Joannina :  his  fate  had  long  pre- 
viously been  scaled  by  the  Divan,  and  ere 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  from  his  entrance 
into  Parga,  the  armies  of  the  Sulttin  were  on 
their  marcli  to  overthrow  him.  Simultaneous 
Tvith  this  measure  was  the  first  energetic  move- 
ment of  the  Greeks  for  the  emancipation  of 
their  country ;  and  the  bursting  of  hostilities 
against  the  Pacha  of  Epirus  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  that  immortal  struggle 
which  lias  at  last  achieved  the  liberty  of 
Greece. 
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Progress  of  Education  and  Commerce,  and  other  cause* 
which  led  to  the  Greek  Revohition.    A.  D.  1 800 — 1 820. 

The  popular  excitement  created  by  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  Rhiga,  and  confirmed  by 
the  melancholy  circumstances  of  his  early  fate, 
was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on 
the  progress  of  education  throughout  Greece. 
The  nation  was  at  once  inspired  with  a  new 
ardour  for  liberty,  and  taught  the  resistless 
power  of  knowledge  when  directing  the  no- 
blest energies  of  the  soul  for  its  acquirement. 
A  fresh  impetus  was  at  the  same  time  given 
to  the  exertions  of  the  wealthy  and  the  wise 
amongst  the  Greeks  to  extend  the  participation 
of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed ;  and  whilst  the 
majority  of  the  intelligent  class  saw  clearly  the 
impotence  of  any  immediate  political  move- 
ment to  achieve  their  freedom,  the  determina- 
tion of  all  parties  seemed  bent  on  proceeding 
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to  their  purpose  by  the  slower  but  more  cer- 
tain measures  of  enlightenment  and  instruc- 
tion.* Numbers  of  educated  European  Greeks, 
emulous  of  the  reputation  and  example  of 
Khiga,  returned  at  this  period  to  their  home 
and  commenced  with  enthusiasm  the  work  of 
founding  seminaries,  teaching,  and  preparing  for 
the  use  of  their  countrymen  treatises  of  elemen- 
tary and  scientific  instruction. 

The  tone  and  object  of  education  seemed  at 
once  to  have  undergone  a  salutary  change, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  dry  scholastic  study  of  an- 
cient Greek,  as  a  professional  requisite  or  a 
pedantic  accomplishment,  the  professors  sought 
to  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  less  to 
the  graces  of  style  or  the  splendour  of  dic- 
tion, than  to  the  discovery  of  those  invaluable 
maxims  of  legislation  and  moral .  policy,  and 
those  developements  of  character  and  man- 
ners preserved  in  the  literature  of  Greece.f 
The  mind  of  the  scholar  was  expanded  whilst 
it  was  adorned,  and  he  was  taught  the  first 
grand  object  of  all  education, — to  think.  Nor 
was  this  change  in  the  national  feeling  con- 
fined to  one  class  alone,  it  pervaded  all ;  and 
even  the  clergy,  who  during  the  revolutionary 
ferment  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 

*  Carrel,  p.  278.    Leake.   Korai,  Proleg.  to  Beccaria,  i/3'. 
f  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  pp.  50,  58. 
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eiglitcciith  century  had  been  compelled  to  be- 
come the  opponents  of  instruction  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Gallic  principles  of 
liberty,*  now  declared  themselves  its  most 
strenuous  patrons.'j  The  physicians  likewise, 
an  equally  influential  though  less  numerous 
class,  proved  most  powerful  agents  in  advan- 
cing the  cause  of  learning.  In  Greece,  as  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  Levant,  the  members  of 
tins  profession  enjoy  a  consideration  by  far 
more  distinguished   than  is  possessed  by  any 

•  In  order  to  oppose  the  exertions  of  the  revolutionary 
party  of  the  nation,  who  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Rhiga 
were  anxious  to  rouse  the  Greeks  at  once  to  arms,  and  who 
were  employing  every  means  through  the  press  and  other- 
wise to  effect  their  purpose,  the  Divan  found  it  necessary 
about  1795  to  establish  a  press  at  Constantinople,  and  to 
enlist  in  its  service  the  clergy  and  other  influential  members 
of  the  Greek  community.  To  this  confederacy  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  in  speaking  of  the  Phanariots,  and  have  like- 
wise mentioned  the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  Con- 
stantinopotitan  press,  the  ^icaaicaXia  rar/orojfOf  Anlhemius. 
(See  vol.  ii.  pp.  54.  56.  n.)  A  more  detailed  aceount  of  it, 
with  specimens,  will  be  found  in  Leake's  Researches, p.  192. 
Villem&in,  p.  255.  and  in  the  Memoires  of  M.  Raybaud,  v.  ii. 
p.  492.  A  work  of  a  later  date,  emanating  from  the  opposite 
party,  and  already  known  in  Englanfl  through  the  specimens 
translated  by  Lord  Byron,  is  the  satirical  poem  entitled  the 
Russo- Anglo-Gaul,  (Pwff^r-Ayy'Xo-raWot.)  Its  object  is  to 
expose  the  vices  of  the  leading  classes  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
excite  the  nation  to  resistance. 

1  Carrel,  p.  274.     Pouqueville,  v.  i.  p.  4)48. 
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other  body.  Their  information  and  powers  are 
held,  especially  by  the  lower  orders,  in  the 
highest  veneration ;  and  their  scientific  acquire- 
ments, from  a  remnant  of  that  superstition 
which  attaches  to  the  early  astrologers  and 
alchy mists  of  the  East,  arc  regarded  as  some- 
thing more  subtile  than  the  attainments  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Compelled  to  resort  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies  to  the  colleges  of 
Europe,  they  naturally  imbibed  with  their 
learning  something  of  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  resided: 
and  these,  on  their  return,  they  had  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  of  disseminating 
amongst  their  countrymen,  since  their  rank 
and  their  office  seemed  to  them  at  once  the 
respect  and  intimacy  of  their  connexions. 
Their  services,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as 
more  valuable,  if  it  were  possible,  than  even 
those  of  the  professional  teachers  of  the  schools; 
their  presence  was  every  where,  they  associated 
without  reserve  with  every  class,  from  the 
wealthiest  to  the  most  impoverished  of  the 
community;  and  by  all,  their  opinions,  their 
advice,  and  suggestions  were  regarded  with 
deference  and  rcs}>ect.  Nor  were  these  advan- 
tages left  unimproved;  amongst  the  lists  of 
the  modern  Cireek  literati  tlic  names  of  her 
physicians  are  by  no  means  the  least  conspi- 
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cuous;*  and  the  exertions  of  one  of  tlieir 
number,  Korai,  for  the  amelioration  and  im- 
provement of  bis  coimtr}'inen,  justly  entitle 
him  to  be  classed  with  the  Maurotordatos,  the 
Morousis,  and  the  other  restorers  of  learning 
amongst  the  Greeks. 

The  life  of  tliis  eminent  patriot  may  be 
regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his 
country.     He  was  born  at  Smyrna,  in  1 74-8,1 

*  Demetrius  Karakasi,  and  Constantine  Michael,  both 
natives  of  Macedouia,  have  published  at  Halle  and  VicuDa 
Romc  erudite  treatises  on  Medicine  and  Nosology.  Zisi 
Cavras,  of  Ampplakia,  the  same  who  assisted  Constandas  in 
his  literary  labours,  (see  ante,  n.  J,  p.  i'^i.)  translated  Euler's 
Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra;  and  George  Khriso- 
veloni,  a  physician  of  Scio,  has  written  as  well  on  his  own 
profession  as  on  Ethics  and  Logic.  Anastasius  Georghiadhi, 
of  Philippopolis,  is  likewise  distinguished  as  a  medical 
writer:  and  Lord  Byron  has  attested  the  merits  of  Paalidaa, 
of  Joannina,  who  is  by  profession  a  physician.  Michael 
Chrestari,  also  a  native  of  Joannina,  and  a  physician,  has 
contributed  much  by  his  pen  and  his  pecuniary  services  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  ;  he  has  translated  Metzbourg's 
Mathematics,  and  Say's  Political  Economy,  and  is  likewise 
the  author  of  numerous  dramatic  pieces,  performed  at  the 
theatre  of  Bucharest :  his  fortune  has  been  ruined  by  the 
late  revolution,  iti  which  he  was  attached  to  the  sacred  bat- 
talion of  Ypsilanti,  but  still  unbroken  in  spirit  and  un- 
«|uenched  in  patriotisra,  he  remains  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  his  countrymen. 

t  On  the  27th  of  April.  His  family  were  originally  from 
Scio,  of  which  his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  one  of  them 
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and  after  receiving  an  edncation  such  as  the 
schools  of  that  city  afforded,  lie  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  Amsterdam.  But  literature  had 
ever  been  fiiore  congenial  than  traffic  to  the 
mind  of  Korai,  and  after  a  long  struggle  be- 
tween taste  and  prudence  he  at  last  resolved  on 
abandoning  commerce,  and  at  the  mature  age 
of  thirty-nine  became  a  student  of  medicine  at 
the  university  of  Montpellier,  Here  his  atten- 
tion was  divided  between  his  professional  and 
literary  pursuits ;  his  chief  support  he  derived 
from  teaching  his  native  language  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  his  hours  of  leisure  he  employed 
in  tlie  publication  of  some  medical  works  which 
materially  contributed  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  science  and  a  scholar.*     In 


named  Antonio,  a  physician,  who  died  in  1702,  has  left  a 
Pitidanc  Ode,  in  Romaic,  of  considerable  inerit,  written  in 
honour  of  the  Chancellor  D'A^uesseau,  a  favoTirite  character 
with  the  Greeks,  and  surnamed  by  them  the  Modem  .4risttdes, 
Korai  republished  it  in  1819,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Nicolo- 
Poulo,  and  the  eulogy  of  the  Chancellor  by  Thomas.  It  is 
included  in  Pardessus'  edition  of  the  works  of  D'Aguesaeau. 
•  One  of  his  earliest  prodnctions  was  a  translation  from 
the  German  of  Selles'  Clinical  Medicine;  it  was  published 
at  Montpellier  in  1787,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  ;  he  afterwards 
edited  an  edition  of  Xenocrates  de  Aliroentis  et  Aquatilibus, 
with  critical  notes,  which  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1794. 
He  prepared  likewise  a  translation  of  the  Orthodox  Con- 
fession of  the  Oriental  Church,  drawn  up  by  Platon  of  Mns- 
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1795  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  through  the 
friendship  of  M.  Cliaptiil,  he  was  shordy  after 
appointed  by  the  First  Consul,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  de  la  Porte  du  Theil,  to  prepare  a 
French  version  of  the  Geography  of  Strabo,  to 
be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
This  important  work,  the  iirst  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  1805,  evinced,  as  well  in  the  accu- 
racy  of  its  execution  as  in  the  erudition  of  the 
dissertations  which  accompanied  it,*  and  the 
notes  by  which  it  was  ilhistrated,  the  soundest 
learning  united  with  the  most  penetrating 
judgment,  and  establislied  at  once  the  high 
reputation  of  its  authors.  AVhilst  it  was  still 
in  progress,  Korai  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  decennial  prize  for  a  translation  and  com- 
mentary on  Hippocrates'  Treatise  on  Medicinal 
Meteorology, f    which    not    oidy   elicited    the 

cow  for  the  instructioti  of  bis  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince 
Paul ;  it  appeared  at  Leipsig  in  1788. 

*  Tliese  were  in  part  the  work  of  other  individuals  than 
Korai  and  \m  ostensible  cotidjutor. 

•f"  **  Off » 'Xip'jov^  'TiuTwv  xai  TvKttiv.'*  It  was  published 
at  Paris  in  I SOO,  in  £  vols.  8vo.  and  to  a  second  edition^  in 
IS16,  he  added  an  Hellenic  preface,  a  translation  of  the 
Laws  of  Hippocrates  (N<^oO,  and  a  short  treatise  of  Gcden, 
entitled  ***Dr»  apirrog  'larfhs  xa)  ^i^wro^j."  He  had,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Hippocrates,  printed  at  Montpellier 
(in  1798)  a  French  version  of  Black's  History  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  edited  an  editiuu  of  Tlieophrastus  from  a 
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highest  encomiums  from  his  judges,  but  secured 
for  him  the  uuqualified  admiration  of  his  scien- 
tific contem])orarics,* 

In  tlie  midst  of  tliese  laborious  occupations 
his  thoughts  were  ever  bent  upon  the  interests 
of  Greece ;  and  especially  during  the  {ew  years 
which  elapsed  whilst  the  French  held  posses- 
sion of  the  Ionian  Islands,  his  voice  and  his 
pen   were    alike    employed    in    her    service. f 

manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  containing;  some  passages  til} 
then  tnedited.     It  appeared  in  4to.  at  MontpelUer,  tn  1799, 

*  With  the  exception  of  a  M,  Gail,  who,  considering  his 
own  translation  of  Thucydides  to  have  meritetl  the  honour 
bestowed  on  the  Hippocrates  of  Korai,  attacked  him  in  no 
measured  terms.  The  cause  of  the  Greek  was  espoused  by 
M.  Thurot,  who  successfully  repelled  the  charge  ere  its  ob- 
ject was  aware  of  its  existence.  Some  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  M.  Gail  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Cbilde  Harold, 
where  Lord  Byron  does  ample  justice  to  the  character  of 
Korai.  In  speaking  of  the  merits  of  his  translatiou  the  Re- 
port of  the  Institute  uses  the  following  terras  :  *'  M.  Coray  a 
rendu  un  veritable  service  k  la  science  et  a  la  critique  en  tra- 
duiaant  ce  traite,  sur  lequel  ses  rcniarquea  ont  rOpandu  une 
clart^  nouvelle.  Le  nombre  de  pasa^^es  qu'il  a  mieux  en- 
tendus  et  de  ceux  qn'il  arestitues  corrtgea  et  expliques  d'une 
maniere  satisfalsante,  est  tres  considerable.  La  sagacile  de 
sa  critique  et  le  bonheur  de  ses  conjectures  semblent  le  con- 
duire  souvent  jusquli  I'evidence.  La  philologic  et  la  science 
medicalc  r^pandues  avec  vho\\  et  sans  profusion  dans  ses 
notes,  rendent  la  lecture  de  ce  iraitc  aussi  interessante  qu'in- 
structive,"  etc.  p,  203. 

t  Amongst  his  productions  of  a  political  nature  at  this 
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Hitlierto,  however,  his  name  was  comparatively 
unknown  to  his  countrymen,  who  had  lus  yet 
derived  no  direct  advantage  from  liis  labour? ; 
but  having  now  secured  by  his  own  exertions 
an  lionourable  independence,*  he  prepared  with 
enthusiasm  to  devote  liimself  more  exclusively 
to  tiieir  service. 

In  1802  he  dedicated  to  the  infant  Republic 
of  the  lonians  a  Romaic  translation  of  the  IMar- 
quess  Beccaria's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Crimes 
and  Punishments.!  From  the  political  agita- 
tion of  the  momentj  and  the  hopes  excited  by 
the  experiment    of    establishing   a   free  state 

period,  the  most  remarkable  was  an  addrcds  to  the  Groekx, 
called  "  The  Trumpet  of  War,  Xakxta-ft-a  noXcpo-Tii^ioyy  by 
Atrometus  of  Marathon ;"  which,  however,  he  has  never,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware  of,  claimed.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1801,  and  a  itecond  edition  was  issued  on  the  comraencement 
of  the  present  revolution,  in  which  some  improvementa  and 
additions  were  inseited.  Korai  was  likewise  the  author  of 
a  very  spirited  Greek  War-song,  written  whilst  the  French 
expedition  was  in  Egi^pt,  and  adapted  to  the  situation  and 
feelings  of  the  Greeks. 

•  A  Protestant  cler^man  to  whom  he  had  taught  Ro- 
maic at  Montpellier,  had  settled  on  him  a  handsome  pen- 
sion ;  Buonaparte  had  given  him  an  annuity  of  3000  francs 
during  the  progress  of  hia  Strabo,  which  was  coutiimed  to 
him  by  Louis  XVI II. ;  and  these,  together  with  the  produce 
of  his  other  works,  served  to  render  Korai  perfectly  inde- 
pendent a^  a  bachelor  and  a  literary  recluse. 

■f  BcKxa^tOU  ntpt  ASiXij|U.aTc»v  xat  Tloivcuv. 
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amongst  the  Greeks,  the  undertaking,  assum- 
ing as  it  did  a  national  character,  was  enthusi- 
astically received.     The  reputation  and  talents 
of  the  author  were  instantly  recognized  hy  his 
countrymen,  apd  thenceforward   his  fame  and 
praises   became  the    theme   of   every    tongue. 
His  translation  was  precedetl  by  a  preface  re- 
plete with  the  most  inspiring  stimulants  to  the 
youth  of  Greece  to  emulate  by  study  and  per- 
severance the  glory  of  their  ancestors.     "  The 
seeds  of  learning,"  he  says,  **  which  to-day  are 
tended  and  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  first 
sprang  from  the  soil  of  our  native  land ;  but, 
alas !    whilst  strangers  plant   and  prune  them, 
whilst  they  rise  into  spreading  trees,  and  others 
collect  their  fruits,  we   alone   have   forgotten 
that  our  fathers  were  the  first  to  rear  them. 
Increase,  then,  your  diligence  to  enlighten  your 
country,  and  to  recall  the  ancient  honours  of 
your  race.     Remember  that  you  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Homers,  and  the  Aristotles,  of 
the  Platos,  and  Demosthenes,  of  the  Thucy- 
dides,  and   Sophocles,  whose  labours  achieved 
the  greatness  of  Greece  ;  w  hose  names  were  re- 
vered when  living,  and  whose  memory  has  sur- 
vived decay.     You  are  now  the  instnictors  and 
teachers  of  your  country,  but  tlie  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  you  will  be  called  on  to  act 
as  its  lawgivers.     Unite,  then,  your  wealth  and 
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your  exertions  in  her  behalf,  since  in  her  desti- 
tution she  can  boast  no  common  treasury  for 
the  instruction  of  her  children  ;  and  forget  not 
that  in  lier  brighter  days  their  education  was  a 
public  duty  intrusted  to  her  riders.  Nor  let 
your  services  be  tardy,  if  you  would  gain  her 
gratitude;  it  is  the  presence  of  peril  which 
proves  the  purity  of  friendship,  but  flatterers 
appear  only  when  the  moment  of  difficulty  has 
passed.  Repine  not,  then,  at  the  cost  or  the 
pains  which  must  achieve  your  country's  hap- 
piness; but  rejoice  in  the  crisis  which  places 
within  your  attainment  the  proud  title  of  *  The 
Benefactors  of  Greece.'  The  day  has  at  last 
arrived  for  which  our  unhappy  fathers  sighed 
so  long  in  vain ;  nor  need  you  now  be  told  that 
for  us  the  dawn  of  freedom  is  already  rising/*  ♦ 

This  timely  exhortation  was  by  no  means 
lost  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  new 
energy  was  infused  by  the  counsels  of  Korai 
into  the  minds  of  tlitjsc  who  had  hitherto  pa- 
tronized and  promoted  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence ;  schools  and  libraries  were  founded  and 
endowed  in  the  most  promising  situations,  and 
fresh  bands  of  students  were  dispatched  to  the 
various  literary  seminaries  of  Europe.  The 
printing  of  Romaic  works  likewise  proceeded 
with  vigour ;  and  Komi  was  ijivited  by  the 
•  Proleg.  to  Bcccaria»  t^. 
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generous  mereliants  whose  liberality  supplied 
the  necessary  funds  to  superintend  their  publi- 
cation. An  edition  of  the  Ethiopics  of  Helio- 
dorns*  was  tlius  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander  \^asilides;t  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  brothers  Zosima,  of  Leghorn,  J  Korai  com- 
menced in  1805  bis  ^reat  national  work,  the 
Hellenic  Tjibrary.  This  magnificent  under- 
taking, which  was  designed  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution to  the  schools  of  Greece,  was  intended 

•  See  vol.  ii.  of  ihis  Hiatory,  c.  xiii.  p.  174.  In  this,  as  in 
his  other  works,  Korai  lias  displayed  infinite  industry  and 
research;  it  appeared  at  Paris  in  1804,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Of 
iU  execution  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Halle  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ favourable  terms  :  "  Noua  croyons  pouvoir  affirmer 
avec  certitude  qu'il  cxiate  peu  d'auteurs  anciens  dont  le 
teste  ait  tant  gagn6  par  le  travail  d'un  seul  individu,  et  ait 
ttc  corrig^  eii  un  si  grand  nombre  des  passages  d'une  ma- 
il i^re  si  heureuge,  et  avec  tant  de  perspicacity."  Previously 
to  his  edition  of  Heliodorus,  Korai  had  likewise  superintended 
one  of  the  Aafvi;  xa)  XAoi]  of  Longus,  (see  c.  xiii.  p.  176.) 
which  was  got  up  in  a  style  altogether  magnificent  by  M. 
Pierre  Didot  Taine,  as  a  specimen  of  his  splendid  typo- 
graphy. It  was  printed  in  4to.  in  1802,  without  accents, 
and  contains  neither  preface  nor  notes. 

t  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  Alexander  Vasilides  (or 
Vasiliu,)  be  the  same  who  published  at  Vienna,  in  1808,  a 
series  of  biographical  records  of  Grecian  worthies  in  Romaic, 
German,  and  Italian. 

t  For  an  account  of  these  singular  patriots,  see  vol.  ii.  of 
Hughes's  Travel*,  p.  24,  and  a  note  to  Leake's  Researches, 
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to  eoniain  the  cJioicest  productions  of  their  an- 
cient literature.* 

In  its  preparation  Korai  seemed  totally  to 
sink  the  pride  of  authorship,  and  to  study 
merely  the  utility  and  advantage  of  his  readers. 
His  commentaries  and  notes,  which  accom- 
pany each  author,  are  composed  not  for  the 
ostentation  of  learning;,  but  with  a  simple  view 

•  The  first  volume  of  the  '£aXi)vix)}  BijS^iodijxi),  wliich  ihe 
author  designates  the  precursor  (Ilpc^^ofAo;)  of  the  work, 
contains  the  miacellaneouf*  histories  (lloixiA)]  loTopa)  of 
£lian  of  Preneste;  the  fragment  of  Heraclides  of  Sinope 
(xipi  TToXiTetouv),  and  those  of  the  historian  Nicolas  of  Da- 
mascus, the  friend  of  Herod  the  Great.  To  Ihesv.-  succeeded 
the  Orations  and  Epistles  of  Isocrates,  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch, the  "^TpxTriyriftarixot  of  Polyaenus  the  Macedonian, 
the  Fables  of  iEsop,  the  Metnorabilia  of  Xenophon,  the  Mo- 
rals of  Aristotle,  the  Tsi  elg  iaurhv  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, the  works  of  Xenocrates  on  Aquatic  and  Animal 
Nourishment  (»epl  1^5  uko  evwSpoov  rpop^s  and  irep)  t^j  enb 
Twv  f^uicov  r^ofqf),  and  the  ^STgocntyixd;  ^jSyof  of  Onosander, 
or,  as  Korai  writes  it,  Onesander,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  tacticians.  Tlie  edition  of  the  latter,  by  Korai,  which 
forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Hellenica,  was 
printed  from  a  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the  renowned 
Philhcllene  Martin  Kraus,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Firmin  Didot.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  French  transla- 
tion of  the  B'dTon  de  Zurlaubeii.und  preceded  by  a  reprint  of 
.the  first  elegy  of  TyrtfEus.  It  was  published  "  at  the  expense 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Scio,"  and  dedicated  to 
the  "  Greeks  engaged  in  the  war  of  liberiv  " 
2  M  2 
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to  tlie  accommodation  of  his  subject  to  the 
capacity  of  the  student;  and  preliniiiiary  dis- 
courses are  prefixed  to  every  work  explana- 
tory of  its  style  and  object,  or  immediately 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Greeks.  In 
these  he  expatiates  on  the  principles  and  im- 
portance of  education,  the  advantages  of  proper 
methods  of  study,  the  pleasures  of  philosophy 
and  science,  the  relative  obligations  of  rulers 
and  subjects,  and  the  duties  of  every  citizen 
towards  his  country.  Taken  together  they 
present  the  most  favourable  specimens  hitherto 
produced  of  Romaic  composition ;  in  idiom 
they  are  perhaps  rather  French  than  Hellenic, 
but  they  exhibit  an  elegance  of  diction  and  a 
chasten  ess  of  style  unrivalled  by  any  previous 
or   contemporary   productions.*      Their  effect 

•  It  was  in  these  prefaces  that  Korai  first  attempted  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Greek  literati  to  a  rational  expe- 
dient for  purifying  Romaic,  and  forming  a  national  dialect. 
Previously  to  the  present  century,  as  I  have  already  remark- 
ed (v.  ii.  p.  73.),  the  language,  undefined  by  accurate  gram- 
matical rules,  and  submitted  to  no  acknowledged  standard, 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  author  who  sought,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ancient  words  or  modern  idioms,  to  gratify  his 
own  peculiar  tastes.  A  desire,  however,  to  cultivate  it  philo- 
sophically was  introduced  with  the  general  thirst  for  know- 
ledge which  distinguished  the  present  era,  and  a  variety  of 
expedients  to  effect  the  desired  reformation  were  successively 
proposed,  decried,  and  abandoned.  One  party,  blindly  at- 
tached to  their  classical  tongue,  attempted  a  vague  introduc- 
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on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  aided  as  they  were 
by   the    high    reputation    and    acknowledged 

tion  of  its  terms  and  phrases,  and  sought  by  a  copious  pro- 
fusion of  Hellenic  expressions  to  eurich  the  vitiated  dialect 

B  of  the  day.  The  most  proniinent  patron  of  this  project  was 
Neophitus  Doukas,  a  professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Bucharest, 
author  of  a  translation  of  Thucydides,  and  editor  of  some  of 
the  aacient  classics,  which  with  laudable  liberality  he  distri- 
buted  to  the  poor  students  of  Greece.  (See  a  list  of  his 
work*  ill  Leake,  pp.  93,  94.  and  in  Rizo's  Course  of  Greek 
Literature,  pp.  CO.  120.  U5.  n,  9.   178.)     He  defended   his 

H  cystem  by  citing  the  example  of  Meletius,  Theotoky,  and 
Bulgaris,  who  had  adopted  a  similar  style :  but  his  argu- 
ments were  weak  against  the  raillery  of  Korai  (see  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Heliodorus),  and  his  ideas  were  never  cor* 

Idially  received  nor  popularly  adopted.*     A  second  expe- 
*  On  this  project  of  commingling  the  fragments  of  a  dead 
language  with  a  living  one,  or  adopting  the  former  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  latter,  Kizo  has  the  following  pertinent  re- 
mark.    "  Malgrc  ces  progr^a,  malgri  les  rapports  intimei 
qui  existent  entre  le  Grec  ancien  et  le  Grec  modernc,  j'es- 
time  fausse   I'opinion  de  ceux   (|ui   pretendcnt  ramener  en 
Grece  I'usage  de  la  langue  ancienne,  en  abandonnant  tout  i. 
fait  le  Grec  moderne,  comme  incapable  de  perfectionneraent; 
par  la  ils  attaquaient  egalement  les  deux  langucs:  iU  profa- 
naient  Tune  et  frappaient   I'aulre  d'une  complete   nullitc. 
C'e«t  une  grande  erreur  que  de  croirc  possible  la  reintegra- 
tion d'une  langue  raorle  quelconque.     Puisque  le  langage 
est  I'expression  dc   tout   I'homme,  il  faudrait   nous  rendre 
loutes  les  raoeurs,  tous  les   prejugrs,   lous  les   usages  du 
peuple  qui  I'a  parlte;  nous  remetire  dans  la  nienie  situation 

Koliiique,  inlellectiiclle  et  morale ;    faire  retourner  les  cou- 
oissances  a  la  place  ou  etles  se  trouvaienl,  modifier  n6tre 
maniere  de  penser,  changer  la  religion,  la  legislation,  le  gou- 


"'  "'<^  nafi, 
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acted  upon  universally,  and  served  to  add 
double  intensity  to  the  passion  for  information 
then  widely  prevalent  throughout  every  dis- 
trict. 

selection  of  examples,  he  contrives  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Romaic  of  the  present  period  is  nothing  more  than  an  ad- 
mixture of  these  two  ancient  dialects.  The  charms  of  Chris- 
topouto's  verses,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dient, quickly  induced  a  host  of  proselytes;  but  again  the 
arguments  and  ridicule  of  Korai  were  successful,  and  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  system.  Choosing  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  contending  factions,  be  proposed  in  the  first  place 
the  abolition  of  the  most  glaring  barbarisms  of  the  modern 
tongue,  the  suppression  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
idioms,  and  the  gradual  eradication  of  Oriental  and  Euro- 
pean terras ;  these  redundancies  and  vices,  as  ihey  were 
pruned  away  and  corrected,  were  to  be  gradually  replaced 
by  the  substitution  of  Hellenic  phrases,  as  far  as  was  advis- 
able and  consistent  with  the  genius  and  construction  of  the 
modern  language.  This  moderate  and  rational  suggestion 
met  at  once  with  almost  general  approbation ;  in  particular 
it  was  espoused  by  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  literature, 
and  though  occasionally  the  ardour  of  its  supporters  hurried 
them  into  extremes  and  absurdity,  it  gained  and  still  main- 
taioB  ita  ground.  From  the  period  of  this  triumph  of  the 
Koraists  the  language  has  assumed  something  of  an  esta- 
blished form,  and  the  writings  of  (Economos,*  Vamvas,  Ga- 
zis,  Argyropoulo»t  Chrestary,  latropoulo,  Tricoupy,  Poly- 
chroniudes.  Piccolo,  and  Asopius  have  given  a  permanence 
to  the  doctrines  of  Korai  which  it  will  take  a  long  course  of 
time  to  undermine. 


*  Professor  in  Smyrna,  now  an  ecclesiastic  io  Russia, 
t  Translator  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois. 
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Europe,  bi  the  mean  time,  was  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the  situation  or  circum- 
stances of  Greece;  as  the  immediate  scene  of 
some  political  movements,  attention  had  been 
occasionally  directed  towards  it,  but  as  yet  no 
general  interest  had  been  aroused  in  its  favour, 
nor  had  any  intelligent  accounts  as  yet  appear- 
ed to  dissipate  the  prevalent  belief  of  its  slug- 
gish and  insensate  debasement.  This  error 
Korai  undertook  to  correct,  and  in  his  Essay 
on  the  State  of  Civilization  in  Greece,*  he  un- 
folded one  of  the  most  luminous  exposes  of  its 
intellectual  and  political  progress.^ 

*  De  I'Etat  Actuel  de  la  Civilization  en  Grace. 

f  Besides  those  works  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
Korai  was  likewise  eng;aged  in  the  preparation  of  a  diction- 
ary of  ancient  Greek,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  cost  of 
the  Prince  Demetriiis  Morousi,  and  in  wliich  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literati  of  Greece  were  employed  :  Charles  Gkika, 
Vlaatos  (a  physician),  Vamvas,  Psomaky,  Log;adus,  PaVsius, 
Platon,  and  Spyridion  Vaietas.  The  original  projectors  were 
Vlastos  and  Charles  Gkika,  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
had  long  been  employed  in  translating  and  augmenting  the 
Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephen.  Morousi  having  undertaken 
to  patronize  the  work,  quickly  procured  them  assistants,  and 
used  every  exertion  to  procure  for  them  copies  of  every  exist- 
ing lexicon.  The  design  was  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
every  word,  to  cite  examples  from  ckassic  authors,  to  mark 
the  age  of  each  term,  and  to  supply  n  chronological  synopsis 
of  its  variations  in  sense  at  each  period  of  Greek  literature. 
It  was  entitled  the  Ki^uinSc,  or  arch  of  the  Greek  language, 
and   the   piiniinf?   commenced   in    1817  at    ihc   patriarchal 
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Thu8  ardently  occupied  in  aiding  the  best  of 
piiq>oses,  the  long  life  of  Korai  has  been  passed 
in  arduous  and  untiring  exertions  for  the  rege- 
neration of  his  native  land.  Nor  have  his  la- 
bours been  either  unappreciated  or  unsuccess- 
ful :  by  his  grateful  countrymen  he  is  regard- 
ed with  something  approaching  to  adoration ; 
he  has  seen  his  numerous  pupils  become  sue- 

press  ;  but  owing;  to  the  bursting  out  of  the  revolution  it  was 
suspended  ere  it  reached  beyond  the  letter  A.  Korai  like- 
wise published  an  edition  of  the  four  first  books  of  the  Iliad, 
but  at  what  period  1  have  not  learned,  and  one  of  the  Face- 
ties  {'ATTtla)  of  Hierocles.  It  is  most  likely  to  the  latter 
that  Schoel  refers,  "  Un  Ul^Ore  Helicniste,  qui  a  garde  I'aoo- 
nyme,  ies  a  publiees  avec  une  traduction  Franj^oise,  Paris, 
8vo.  1812.  Edition  forte  rare,  parce  qu'elle  n'est  pas  entree 
dans  le  commerce.'*  Lilt.  Grecq.  I.  vi.  c.  92.  His  latest 
work  is  an  edition  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  (8vo.  1821),  to 
which  he  has,  as  usual,  prefixed  a  lengthened  preface.  Of 
its  merits  a  writer  in  the  Biographic  des  Contemporaiiis  thus 
speaks:  "  La  preface  tri^s^etendue  de  cet  ounagc  est  un  ve- 
ritable traite  de  morale  et  de  philosophie,  analogue  aux  cir- 
coaslauces  de  la  guerre  avec  Ies  Turcs,  et  dans  laquelle 
I'auteur  recommande  aux  Grecs,  entre  autres  choses.  de  re- 
pousser  avec  energie  Ics  Capucins,  Ies  Jesuites,  et  Ies  Ignoran- 
tins  qui  s'iiitroduisent  partout,  et  de  former  ua  clergc  pure- 
meui  spirituel,  conime  le  clergd  Russe.  Cette  preface  est  re- 
gardee  comme  ce  que  M.  Coray  a  ecrit  de  plus  fort  et  do 
plus  eloquent  en  politique  et  en  morale."  (vol.  v.  p.  64.)  A 
few  others  stilt  remain,  of  which  I  have  not  got  tlie  particu- 
lars ;  amongst  them  are  editions  of  Epictetus,  Ctsljos,  Lycur- 
gus  the  oiator,  Athenacus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Herodotus,  I.u- 
cian,  uiid  Qiiiutus  Calaber. 
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cessively  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  their 
generation ;  and  he  has  the  proud  satisfaction, 
ere  passing  to  the  grave,  to  see  his  labours 
crowned  with  the  bi-iglitest  success,  and  Greece, 
stimulated  by  his  example  and  guided  by  Iiis 
counsels,  emerge  from  her  long  lethargy  of 
barbarism,  and  assume  once  more  her  place 
amongst  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe. 

Seminaries  for  public  instruction  were  in 
the  mean  time  in  active  operation,  not  only 
throughout  Greece  itself,  but  in  every  situa- 
tion where  taste  or  tyranny  had  compelled  its 
inhabitants  to  establish  themselves.  In  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  the  lyceums  of  Bucharest 
and  Yassi,  which  were  in  existence  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,*  and  had 

•  At  Bucharest  a  college  was  founded  in  ISIO,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  by  the 
Bishop  Ignatius  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vioce  of  Wallachia.  In  six  months  there  were  two  hundred 
and  6fly  students,  and  twelve  masters  who  taught  Hel- 
lenic, Latin,  Russian,  French,  and  German — metaphysics, 
rhetoric,  history,  mathematics,  geography,  astronomy,  and 
experimental  philosophy.  A  literary  society  was  established 
at  the  same  place,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Wallachia  has  been  once  more  placed 
by  the  Ule  treaty  of  peace  between  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  the  Porte,  will  allow  either  of  these  foundations 
10  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  country  was 
in  possession  of  the  Russians.  Leake,  p.  g29.  Carrel,  p. 
267,  &c. 
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been  sedulously  protected  by  tbe  successive 
Hospodars,  sent  forth  a  number  of  scholars, 
whose  patriotic  exertions  and  literary  labours 
were  productive  of  the  most  striking  results.* 

•  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  modern  scholars  of  ihe 
tiorthcru  schoolii  were  Pholiades,  who    obtained   the  Pro- 
Tensor's  chair  at  Bucharest  in  1795,  Vardalachos,  his  suc^ 
cessor,  and   Neophytus  Doukas,  an  Epiriol,  (whom  I  have 
mentioned  before  a$  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  language,) 
who  obtained  the  same  dignity  at  a  later  period.      Pho- 
tiades  (Lambro)  was  a  native  of  Joannina,  where  his  per- 
soual  qualities  endeared  him  as  strongly  to  the  aifectionit  of 
his  friends  as  his  talents  and  services  entitled   him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation.     He  was  amongst  the  first  of  those 
reformers  of  education  who   appeared  after  the   death   of 
Rhiga,  ftnd  no  individual  of  his  contemporaries  has  lefi  so 
many  distinguished  pupils  to  attest  the  abilities  of  their 
early  instructor.     Doukas  was  one   of  his  most  successful 
scholars,  and  seemed  to  inherit  with  the  learning,  the  libe- 
rality and  patriotisnli  of  his  master.     Amongst  his  other 
pupils  were  George   Emmanuel,  of  Tenedos,  translator  of 
Gesner's  Death  of  Abel,  and  of  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et 
Decadence ;  and  Chrestari,  of  Joanaiua,  the  physician  to 
whom  I  have  before  alluded,  besides  niember«  of  the  families 
uf  Vakaresko,  Kainpiguan,  Philippesko,  Golesko,  and  the 
other  eminent  hou.ses  of  the  Hospodariats.     Pbotiades  was 
imt  once  the  tutor,  the  friend,  and  the  father  of  his  pupils; 
beyond  their  advantage  he  had  no  engrossing  object:  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1805,  was  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional calamity.     Ilis  works,  which  evince  more  elegance  of 
taste  than   profundity  of  erudition^  include   some   Hellenic 
i)oems,  paraphrases  of  Pindur,   and  iutcipretatious  of  the 
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The  languages  of  modern  Europe  and  the 
classics  of  Italy  aiid  Greece  were  taught,  toge- 
ther with  natural  pliilosophy  and  the  mathe. 
raatical  sciences.  The  press,  too,  was  in  active 
employment;  and  the  flame  extending  to  the 
provinces,  there  was  scarcely  a  village  which 
did  not  possess  the  means  of  affording  at  least 
elementary  education  to  its  inhabitants  *  This 
leaven  of  intelligence  produced  a  general  fer- 
ment throughout  the  hitherto  stagnant  spirit 
of  the  people ;  learning  was  in  either  hospoda- 
riat  cultivated  and  protected  by  individuals 
of  eminence  and  wealth ;  and  the  families  of 
Brancovan,f  Nestor,  Kampignan,  Golesko,  and 

aocient  orators,  historians,  &c.  (See  Rizo,  p.  50.  Leake,  p. 
&1.)  He  was  succeeded  to  1807  by  Vardalachos,  a  native  of 
Scio.  who  was  nominated  to  the  vacant  chair  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Ignatius  the  metropolitan,  who  had  lately  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  Lyceum  the  hbrary  of  Sonuini.  From 
Bucharest  Vardalach OS  removed  in  1814  to  Scio,  where  he 
obtained  a  similar  professorship  in  the  college,  of  which  I 
shall  presently  speak;  hence  he  again  withdrew  to  Odessa, 
where  he  still  resides  as  a  master  in  the  lyceum.  He  is 
author  of  some  treatises  on  physics  and  rhetoric,  dedicated  to 
the  sons  of  his  first  patron  the  Prince  Caradza.  (RizOg^^ 
p.  73.) 

*  A  very  full  detail  of  the  literary  condition  of  the  two 
provinces  will  be  found  in  Rixo's  History,  pp.  234- — 236. 

t  A  member  of  this  ancient  house,  a  pupil  of  Photiades, 
Gregory  Brancovan  Bessaraba,  a  professor  in  the  lyceum  of 
Bucharest,  was  author  of  a  Romaic  version  of  the  Logic  and 
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Phili})pesko  in  Wallachia ;  and  in  Moldavia 
those  of  Stourdza,  Paskan,  Risiiovaii,  Bal- 
souk,  and  Dragnitzy,  acquired  by  their  love 
of  letters  an  eminence  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen  to  which  rank  and  aristocracy  in 
vain  aspired. 

Tliroughout  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus, 
the  progress  of  knowledge  was  not  less  rapid  or 
less  gratifying ;  the  monasteries  of  Athos  still 
served  as  the  retreats  of  science,*  and  Pelion 
and  Ossa  could  each  boast  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  At  Milies,  on  the  for- 
mer, a  school  had  existed  from  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century;!  another  at  Zagora,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Magnesia,  had  educated  nume- 
rous individuals  remarkable  for  their  talents  as 
merchants  or  scholars;:):  and  Ampelakia,  a  nm- 
nufacturing  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Tempo, 

Moral  Philosophy  of  Heiueccius,  which  he  printed  at  bit 
own  expense  for  gratuitous  distribution.  (Rizo,  Cours,  &c, 
p.  63.  Leake,  p.  89.)  Zenobius  Popp,  another  distin^ish- 
ed  Wallachian,  is  author  of  a  treatise  on  Greek  metres,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1805.  An  interesting  account  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Eng- 
land of  Dr.  Walsh,  (c.  xv.  p.  332.)  who  had  an  interview 
with  htro  at  Hermiinstadt,  where  he  now  resides. 

•  Jowett,  however,  states  that  in  1818  there  was  not  a 
single  school  on  the  sacred  mountain.  Christian  Researches, 
p.  64. 

f  Ttooypa^U  Staniptiiifj  p.  i2S.  X  Il^iid- 
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presented,  before  tlie  late  disasters  of  Greece, 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  that  pros- 
perity which   must  ever  ensue  from  the  judi- 
cious cultivation  of  scientific  with  commercial 
knowledge.     Its  history  affords  a  remarkable 
illustration   of  the  advantages  derivable  from 
co-operation :  its  inhabitants,  amounting  some 
years  back  to  upwards  of  four  thousand,  were 
supported  exclusively  by  the  manufacture  of 
dyed  cotton-yarn,  for  the  markets  of  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  the   Levant;  hut  as  their  com- 
merce encreased,   the  ruinous   effects  of  com- 
petition began  rapidly  to  manifest  themselves 
amongst  the  tradesmen  of  tlie  village.     Con- 
vinced simultaneously  of  their  error  and  the 
mode   of   its    amelioration,    they   immediately 
formed   themselves   into  one    extensive   coui- 
mandite,  or  trading  company,  the  capital  and 
profits  of  which  were  the  joint  property  of  the 
community.     The  stock  was  supplied  by  the 
labour  of  the  entire  population,  idleness  was  a. 
vice    unknown    in  Ampelakia,   and   from    the 
child  to  the  grandsire  every  individual  was  a^ 
contributor  to  the  general  fund.     The  affairs  of 
the  establishment,  which  had  a  corresponding 
house  at  Vienna,  w  ere  conducted  by  directors 
chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  shareholders ;  and 
an  equitable  dividend  was  annually  made  of  a 
portion  of  the  profits,  the  surplus  being  added 
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to  the  original  capital,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  first  two  years  arose  from  six  hundred 
thousand  to  a  uiillion  piastres.* 

A  similarity  of  interests  quickly  introduced 
the  most  patriarchal  union  and  concord  through- 
out the  prosperous  little  confederacy,  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  enabled  them  to  purcliasc 
immunities  from  their  rulers  which  contribut- 
ed materially  to  enhance  their  municipal  haj>- 
piness.  No  Turk  was  permitted  to  reside 
amongst  them,  and  they  w^ere  governed  by 
their  own  proestoi  and  magistrates  chosen  from 
their  own  body.  A  taste  for  intelligence 
quickly  resulted  from  their  foreign  connex- 
ions,! an  extensive  school  was  established  in 
the  village,  and  by  the  generosity  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  some  patriotic  friends  it  was  sup- 
plied with  a  handsome  library  and  a  collection 
of  philosophical  instruments.  \ 

The   influence  and   example  of  Ampelakia 

•  Beaujour,  Commerce  de  la  Gr^e. 

t  It  was  a  merchant  of  Ampelakia,  Hadji  Ivo,  at  whose 
expense  the  Ttwypafloi  N«<uTepix^,  to  wliich  I  have  referred 
in  previous  notes,  was  printed. 

I  It  was  cbierty  to  the  munificence  of  Stephen  Dounkas 
(see  p.  560.  of  this  chapter,)  of  Coroulchesroe,  Constandas, 
(c.  xvi.  of  this  History,  p.  423.)  the  brotliers  Capetenaky, 
intelligent  Greeks  of  Vienna,  and  Christopoulo,  the  poet, 
that  Ampelakia  was  indebted  for  her  library  and  apparatus. 
Ri«o,  Cour»,  Sec.  p   7«. 
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diffused  life  and  activity  tliroiighout  tbe  sur- 
rounding districts;  llapsani,  Baba,  Tournovo, 
Larissa,  and  Pharsalia  became  in  turn  commer- 
cial, wealthy,  and  enlightened;  and  vice  and 
ignorance  receding  before  the  steps  of  industry' 
and  intelligence,  a  new  era  seemed  to  have 
commenced  in  the  annals  of  Thessalv.  "  T 
shall  never  forget,"  says  a  writer  who  speaks 
from  observation,  "  the  spectacle  presented  to 
me  by  the  village  and  its  vicinity ;  a  numerous 
population  subsisting  by  their  common  indus- 
try, and  exhibiting  amidst  the  rocks  of  Ossa 
the  affecting  union  of  a  society  of  brothers  and 
of  friends;  the  institution  exiled  by  the  Je- 
suits to  the  forests  of  Paraguay,  transplanted 
as  it  were  by  raagic  amidst  the  precipices  and 
snows  of  Tempe ;  the  feuds  of  the  Greeks  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  passion  for  empty  subtleties 
replaced  by  the  love  of  sohd  studies?  liberty 
blooming  in  her  own  neglected  garden  after 
twenty  centuries  of  niin  and  decay;  the  an- 
cient character  of  the  Greeks  springing  forth 
again  witli  energy  amidst  the  torrents  and  ca- 
verns of  Pelion  ;  and  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
a  former  race  reappearing  in  all  their  pristine 
vigour  in  this  flourishing  comer  of  Modenij 
Greece."* 

•  BeaujoTir.     It  is  painful,  after  regarding  this  delightful* 
picture,  to  be  compelled  to  record  the  destiuctfon  of  a  state 
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The  schools  of  Joannina,  one  of  which  had 
existed  from  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,*  received  valuable  assistance  und  en- 
couragement from  the  patronage  of  AH  Pacha. 
In  one,  the  most  ancient,  the  number  of  pupils 

of  society  so  virtuous  and  primitive,  but  the  influx  of  inordi- 
nate wealth  amongst  a  people  as  yet  immaturcd  in  those 
principles  which  can  alone  ensure  the  stability  of  social  hap. 
piness,  proved  disastrous  to  the  merchants  of  Ampelakia. 
The  property  of  the  conimandite  increasing  in  a  degree  beyond 
all  precedent,  their  capital  was  soon  swollen  to  an  extent 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  advantageous  einpCoynient. 
More  liberal  dividends  were  in  consequence  resorted  to,  and 
pride  and  luxury  springing  up  amongst  the  wealthier  spectt* 
lators,  disunion  and  rivalry  were  again  restored.  After  a  fe# 
vear«  of  incredible  prosperity,  the  trading  association  became 
distracted  by  dissension  and  envy,  the  commandite  was 
dissolved,  competition  in  all  its  ruinous  consequences  wa^ 
brought  back,  poverty  and  vice  were  again  returning,  and 
Ampelakia  appeared  to  be  merging  into  its  former  bar- 
barism, when  in  the  tempest  of  the  late  revolution  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  Turkish  troops,  its  factories  destroyed,  itj> 
schools  dispersed,  their  treasures  scattered,  and  the  once 
happy  community  reduced  in  an  hour  to  destitution  and 
slavery. 

•  It  was  founded  by  a  merchant  named  Gkione,  who  bad 
made  an  ample  fortune  in  Wallachia,  but  its  funds  being 
vested  ui  the  bank  of  Venice,  which  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  French  in  1707,  its  support  has  latterly  devolved  on 
the  family  of  the  Zosimas,  who  have  justly  earned  by  their 
liberality  to  learning  the  title  of  the  Medicis  of  Modern 
Greece. 
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amounted,  in  1815,  to  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred, whose  education  was  superintended  by  a 
Signor  Balano,  the  descendant  of  a  family  who 
had  long  been  employed  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, and  whose  treatises  on  Mathematics  and 
Arithmetic  are  still  in  the  highest  repute.* 
The  direction  of  the  other  was  entrusted  by 
the  Vizir  to  Athanasio  Psalidas,  a  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  Kant,  under  whose  care  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  institutions  in 
Greece.  Every  branch  of  elementary  educa- 
tion was  included  in  its  course ;  but  the  parti- 
cular advantages  of  the  knowledge  which  it 
was  the  medium  of  communicating,  were  per- 
haps less  estimable  than  the  general  taste  for  in- 
struction which  it  diffused  throughout  Epirus. 
During  the  period  of  its  prosperity  it  attracted 
around  it  the  learned  men  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, and  was  the  means  of  introducing  at 
Joannina  a  purity  of  language,  and  a  refine- 
ment of  style,  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
Phanariot  nobles  of  the  capital.f 

•  Hughes,  V.  ii.  p.  24.     Leake,  p.  79. 

t  The  claims  of  Joannina  to  superior  purity  of  language 
and  advancement  in  literature  have  been  contested  by  va- 
rious travellers  who  have  visited  Epirus ;  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
note  to  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Modern  Greeks,  (p.  74.)  have  equally 
asserted  its  claims ;  but  Mr.  Hughes,  though  he  admits  the 
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At  Athens  there  existed,  prior  to  the  late 
revolution,  an  extensive  seminary,  provided 
with  a  library  and  all  the  essentials  for  literary 
and  scientific  education  ;*  and  a  learned  society, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Lovers  of  the  Muses,"f 
was  formed  about  the  year  1814,^  chiefly  by 

general  refinement  of  language,  (v.  ii.  p.  73.)  ridicules  the 
idea  of  any  literary  eminence  to  which  the  capital  of  the 
modem  Pyrrhus  can  lay  claim.  (lb.  p.  71.)  Be  it  as  it  may, 
Greece,  as  regards  education,  is  more  indebted  to  the  natives 
of  Joannina  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  district; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  brothers  Zosima  was  warmly  partici- 
pated  in  by  the  family  of  the  Kaplani,  who  were  distinguish- 
ed as  patrons  of  learning;  and  amongst  its  scholars  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  Kankellariu,  the  translator  of  Rollin  and 
Voltaire's  Peter  the  Great,  the  brothers  Balano,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  and  Psalidas,  who  is  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  true  happiness,  {'AXn$iis  «udai/My/a,)  founded  on  the 
philosophy  of  Kant.  An  account  of  the  latter  individual,  by 
no  means  flattering,  will  be  found  in  Hughes'  Travels,  (vol.  i. 
pp.  441,  450);  some  additional  particulars  are  given  by  Dr. 
Holland,  and  Lord  Byron  has  made  honourable  mention  of 
him  in  the  note  before  referred  to.  He  is  at  present  resident 
at  Corfu,  and  is  supported  by  the  profits  of  a  small  school. 
Rizo,  Ck)urs,  &c.  pp.  71.  145.  Carrel,  p.  267.  Douglas, 
p.  74.     Leake,  pp.  85.  227.  229. 

•  See  an  account  of  this  seminary  in  Hughes'  Travels,  v. 
i.  p.  801.  and  in  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  80. 

I  Rabbe,  p.  174.  Count  Pecchio  says  1813,  (Picture  of 
Greece  in  1825,  v.  ii.)  and  Soutzo  1815,  (Histoire  de  la  Re- 
volution Grecque,  p.  12.) 
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the  influence  of  some  literary  foreigners.  Its 
objects  comprised  every  thing  connected  with 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  foundation  of 
a  library  and  museum,  the  establishment  of 
schools  throughout  Greece,  and  the  translation 
and  composition  of  scientific  works  for  the  use 
of  students. 

The  Morea  likewise  had  its  seminaries  at 
Dimitzana,  Tripolizza,  and  Napoli  di  Romania, 
of  minor  extent  but  of  proportionate  import- 
ance ;  and  throughout  the  isles  of  the  jEgean, 
especially  those  which  enjoyed  any  considerable 
share  of  commerce,  an  equal  desire  was  mani- 
fested for  the  acquisition  of  learning  and  the 
cultivation  of  mind.  The  French,  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  had  by  their  influence  given  a 
new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  instruction  ; 
schools  were  established,  during  their  govern- 
ment, at  Corfu,*  Zante,  and  Cephalonia,  and  at 

•  The  latter  years  of  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Guildford, 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  enlightened  friends  of  the 
Greeks,  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  education,  particularly  at  Athens,  and  throughout 
the  Ionian  Islands  where  he  had  established  his  residence. 
It  was  through  his  indefatigable  exertions  that  a  college  was 
founded  at  Corfu,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  has  long  proved,  and  still  continues  one  of  the 
most  valuable  blessings  yet  conferred  on  Greece.  The  design 
and  constitution  of  the  establishment  were  the  work  of  Lord 
Guildford;  and  after  innumerable  disappointments  and  delays 
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Ithaca,  in  particular,  there  existed  one  which 
was  so  numerously  attended  as  to  induce  the 

the  institution  was  at  last  opened  on  tlie  first  of  November, 
IS£3,  his  Lordship  being  appointed  by  the  Ionian  Senate  to 
the  office  of  its  Chancellor.  The  course  of  education  com- 
prises Law,  Theology,  Humanity,  Science,  Music,  and  the 
Fine  Arts;  and  at  its  commencement  the  various  chairs  were 
filled  by  Greek  professors,  willi  the  exception  of  two  (those 
of  Belles  Lettres  and  Law),  whose  occupants  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  The  following  particulars  are  extracted  frona 
an  interesting  paper  in  the  New  Mouthly  Magazine  for  July 
1827. 

"  Lord  Guildford  is  tlie  Archon,  or  Chancellor  ;  the  other 
dignitaries  of  the  University  consist  of  the  ifopos  (rector), 
xoa-fiofv^^  (proctor),  pijTwp  (civil  orator),  be»ide$  fourteen 
professors  (irpoficro-opoi).  These  have  their  several  attend- 
ants, such  as  tlie  yXawxo^opoj  (owl  bearer),  ap^ipoi^ovKOs 
(chief  beadle),  and  five  p«/35ooxo<  (beadlcB  in  ordinary).  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  officers  of  the  library,  tlie  tipy^iyqonir- 
(uaTtvf  (chief  secretary),  ypaja-uMtTeuj  (secretary),  /3i/3Aio5>]x«- 
piof  (librarian),  xa^ro^uAo^  (keeper  of  the  papers),  and  ^vha^ 
(porter).  The  student  of  the  University  (iraynr«n};Aiov)  if 
termed  ^lX«^oyof,  or  philologian,  whilst  an  undergraduate ; 
tmryjfMnVi  when  he  becomes  bachelor  of  artji;  reXfio;,  when 
muster.  Besides  the  University,  there  is  also  a  kind  of  pre- 
paratory academy,  called  t^ri^itoVf  (pronounced  epheveion.) 
The  scholars  belonging  to  this  are  ffijjSot  (ephebes) ;  and 
five  amongst  them,  most  distinguished  for  their  attainmentfl, 
ore  called  cueA?n(rToi. 

"  Each  professor  of  the  University  gives  a  daily  lecture,  and 
receives  from  the  Ionian  government  iixty  dollars,  or  about 
thirteen  pounds  a  month  for  his  services.  He  is  also  encou- 
raged to  farther  exertions,  by  the  payment  of  a  dollar  and  a 
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inliabitants  to  look  forward  to  the  possession  of 
a  lyceiim  or  university  similar  to  those  of  the 
larger  cities.* 

half  for  every  lecture  he  may  deliver  in  addition ;  subject,  I 
conclude,  in  this,  to  the  control  of  the  chancellor.  Per- 
mission to  attend  lectures,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  quite  gratuitous.  Thus  the  expenses  of  a 
philologian  are  confined  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life;  and, 
so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  University  extends,  no  extrava- 
gance of  any  kind  it  permitted.  The  student  cannot  exceed 
much  in  the  article  of  cofTee,  which  is  the  usual  morning 
beverage ;  and  at  the  trattoria,  or  dining-house,  every  thing 
is  limited,  twenty  oboli,  or  ten-pence,  being  the  maximum 
allowed  on  ordinary  days,  twenty-five  on  the  holidays  of  the 
church,  thirty  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  on  the  festival  of 
the  philologian *s  patron  saint.  It  is  indeed  not  rating  the 
cost  of  education  at  Corfu  too  low  to  say  that,  including 

*  Hugo  Foscolo,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  England 
as  an  Italian  critic  and  commentator,  stood  deservedly  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  literati.  Another  distinguished  scholar  is 
Andrea  Mustoxidi,  who  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
the  lost  fragment  of  the  mpi  tt^s  ayriSocrtcDfOf  Isocrates,  which 
he  published  at  Milan  in  1812.  Poetry,  likewise,  has  been 
most  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  the  verses 
of  Salomos  and  Calbo  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed  in  popu- 
larity, the  lyrics  of  Cbristopoulo ;  and  Zambelios,  of  Santa 
Maura,  is  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Timoleon,  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  the  modern  Greek  drama.  The  songs 
of  Calbo  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1824,  and  one  of  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Salomos,  his 
splendid  "  Address  to  Liberty,"  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  M.  Fauriel's  collection. 
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At  Patmos  there  had  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth   century   an   insti- 

board  and  clothing,  it  does  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars,  or 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  a  month,  or  about  forty  pounds 
a-year. 

"  •  •  •  •  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in 
holy  week  and  the  holidays  of  the  Greek  church,  all  is 
active  term-time  from  the  first  of  November,  when  the  scho- 
lastic year  terminates,  to  the  fifteenth  of  June.  •  •  •  • 
The  number  of  philologians  has  encreased  rapidly  and  stea- 
dily since  the  opening  of  the  University.  There  were  forty- 
seven  the  first  year,  eighty-seven  the  second,  and  two 
hundred  and  eleven  in  June  1826.  To  make  up  the  latter 
number,  Corfu  sends  eighty,  Cephalonia  twenty-eight ;  Ithaca, 
twenty-one ;  Zante,  eleven ;  Paros,  four ;  Santa  Maura,  two ; 
Cerigo,  two;  England,  one;  and  the  Continent  of  Greece, 
sixty-three.  •  •  •  •  The  complement  of  ephebes 
rather  exceeds  in  number  that  of  the  philologians,  so  that  it 
may  be  fairly  calculated,  that  in  June  18S6,  there  were  nearly 
five  hundred  students  belonging  to  the  Corfu  establishment. 
No  ephebe  can  become  a  philologian  till  he  has  reached  his 
fourteenth  year ;  nor  then,  till  he  has  satisfactorily  passed  a 
strict  examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  arithmetic;  and, 
when  the  student  is  intended  for  holy  orders,  in  theo- 
logy. After  three  years  the  philologian  is  examined  for  his 
bachelor's  degree ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the  Archimandrite 
of  the  Greek  church  attends,  to  question  the  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  The  bachelor  is  to  be  admitted  master  of 
arts  after  a  certain  time,  not  yet  determined  upon ;  and  a 
degree  is,  henceforth,  to  be  considered  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  holding  certain  offices,  among  which  those  of  the 
church  are  included. 

"  The  costumes  of  the  University  have  been  chosen,  as  far 
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tution  for  education,  which  was  formed  by 
an  ecclesiastic  named  Macarius,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  of  private  liberality 

as  modern  notions  of  comfort  and  propriety  allowed,  from  the 
ancient  dresses,  as  we  find  them  sculptured  in  marble,  or 
painted  upon  fictile  vases.  Among  them,  the  full  dress  of  a 
doctor  is  strikingly  classical,  and,  when  well  managed,  very 
imposing.  It  consists  of  a  full  drab-coloured  i/xoriov,  or 
robe,  extending  over  the  whole  body  from  the  neck,  where  it 
is  buttoned  close  as  far  as  the  mid-leg,  where  it  meets  the  red 
xviiiJLiieSf  or  boots,  as  we  should  call  them ;  over  this  is  the 
rpifiaiviovy  through  the  rents  of  which,  on  the  shoulders  of 
Diogenes,  Plato  spied  the  vanity  of  the  Cynic  philosopher. 
The  colour  of  the  trevonion  varies,  and  is  red,  purple,  or  blue, 
according  to  the  faculty  of  the  wearer  in  physic,  law,  or  phi- 
losophy ;  the  itnation  being  the  same  in  all,  except  in  the 
faculty  of  theology,  in  which  case  there  is  no  trevonion,  and 
the  entire  dress  is  black,  like  that  of  the  priests.  The  brow 
is  encircled  with  a  narrow  orc^avo;,  or  fillet,  of  the  same  co- 
lour and  cloth  as  the  itnation ;  an  exception  being  made  in 
favour  of  the  archon  (and  it  is  his  only  distinction),  when  it 
is  composed  of  black  velvet,  with  a  gold  owl  and  laurel  wreath 
embroidered  upon  it,  the  owl  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead.  The  philologian  wears  a  nankeen  imatiotit  re- 
strained by  a  zone  of  the  same  material,  and  a  ^^AajuuSioy, 
or  scarf  of  light  blue,  which  is  generally  worn  crossed  over 
the  chest,  one  end  of  it  being  thrown  gracefully  back  over 
the  left  shoulder.  None  of  the  ephebes  wear  academics  ex- 
cept the  euelpists,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  chlamidion  of 
white  instead  of  light  blue.  As  a  covering  for  the  head  a 
broad  umbrella  kind  of  hat,  termed  im-turo;,  such  as  are  worn 
by  Dominican  friars  in  Italy,  was  first  tried.  Its  ample  di- 
mensions were  dictated  by  the  climate,  and  Caligula  allowed 
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endowing  such  foundations.*  It  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  century  to  supply  teachers  to  the 
surrounding  islands  and  the  towns  on  the  Asi- 

one  of  a  like  form  to  be  worn  at  the  public  theatres  by  way 
of  parasol.  But  every  country  is  said  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  coxcombs  as  preservativen  against  the  spleen ; 
and  Corfu  possesses  a  few  amon^  its  philologians.  These 
young  gentlemen,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  the  petasos  more 
becoming,  clipped  it  and  clipped  it  till  they  formed  what 
English  simplicity  might  have  compared  to  a  Newmarket 
jockey-cap;  though  it  ought,  1  presume,  to  have  been  rather 
termed  a  creatless  xwnj,  or  helmet.  They  afterwards  return- 
ed to  the  original  shape,  for  which  there  is  authority  on  the 
Greek  vases. 

"  The  number  of  books  which  the  University  library  con- 
tained in  June  1826  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  thousand; 
of  these  one  half  belong  to  Lord  Guildford,  the  other  to  the 
Ionian  Government.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Flora  Da- 
nica  and  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum,  with  several  valuable 
works  from  the  royal  typography  at  Copenhagen,  recently 
presented  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  There  are  likewise 
some  donations  from  our  two  English  Universities  and  the 
TuiAi  India  Company,  with  smaller  offerings  from  private  in- 
dividuals anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Corfu  institution. 
A  thousand  books  are  also  now  on  their  way  to  the  island 
from  Count  Mocenigo,  a  Znntiote  nobleman,  envoy  from 
Russia  to  the  court  of  Turin.  To  all  these  Lord  Guildford 
has  recently  made  a  splendid  addition  of  eight  thousand 
printed  works,  besides  three  thousand  highly  valuable  manu- 
scripts illustrative  of  modern  history,  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  lime,  so  that  there  are  now  upwards 
of  twenty-one  thousand  volumes  at  Corfu." 

•  Jowett's  Kesearches,  p.  6JI.     Leake,  p.  227. 
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atic  coast,  till  eclipsed  by  the  colleges  of  Scio, 
Smyrna,  and  Aivali,  which  it  had  been  the  first 
to  furnish  with  professors.  It  was  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Levant,  where  commerce  was  most 
extended  and  lucrative,  that  education  seemed 
peculiarly  to  flourish.  At  Scio  the  merchants 
had,  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
established  a  college  by  a  voluntary  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  their  property;*  its  increase  was 
so  rapid,  that  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Scio  by  the  Turks,  in  1823,  it  contained  four- 
teen professorships,  t  accommodated  eight  hun- 

*  Mac  Farlane's  Constantinople,  v.  ii.  p.  161.  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk,  p.  84.  Carrel,  p.  273.  Jowett's 
Researches,  p.  71. 

t  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fisk's  visit  to  Scio  (July  24,  1820), 
tiiere  belonged  to  the  college,  one  professor  of  chemistry  and 
rhetoric,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  theology,  geometry,  &c. 
one  of  the  Turkish  language,  one  of  Latin  and  the  French, 
and  nine  teachers  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek.  The 
higher  classes  were  required  to  study  Plutarch,  Xenophou, 
Demosthenes,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Pindar,  and  the  Iliad.  Of 
the  Sciot  professors  the  most  distinguished  was  Vardalachos, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  successor  to  Photiades 
at  Bucharest :  he  was  bom  in  Egypt  of  Sciot  parents,  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
having  completed  his  studies  at  Padua  and  Pisa,  he  obtained 
his  Wallachian  professorship,  whence  he  removed  to  his  na- 
tive island  in  1814.  His  subsequent  withdrawal  to  Odessa 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Vamvas,  another  eminent  scholar 
of  the  same  institution,  is  particularly  distinguished  for  his 
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dred  students,  and  was  in  possession  of  a  print- 
ing-ofTicc,  a  library  of  one  thousand  volumes, 
and  an  ample  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments. The  gymnasium  of  Smyrna,  under  the 
charge  of  two  brothers,  Roumeliots,  named 
(Economos,  was  at  the  same  time  numerously 
attended ;  and  prior  to  the  commotions  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
students  were  there  instructed  in  an  extensive 
course  of  science  and  humanity.* 

aitainraenU  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  (Rizo,  pp, 
12+,  l5f5.  Jowett,  p.  70.)  Apo»to1os  and  Joannes  were 
equally  famed  for  their  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  and 
J-Jelleaic.  Piccolo,  u  dramatic  writer,  now  professor  at  Corfu, 
a  writer  of  some  celebrity,  and  translator  of  Descartes,  and 
Jules  David,  son  to  the  painter,  and  author  of  the  best  g^ram- 
mar  we  possess  of  Romaic,  were  likewise  resident  at  Scio  pre- 
vious to  the  bursting  of  the  late  revolution.  To  Cokinaki, 
who  produced  a  modern  Greek  version  of  Molierc's  Tartuffe, 
and  wrote  also  a  history  of  commerce,  (Leake,  p.  88 ;  Ri/o, 
p.  147,)  and  to  Varvaki,  a  learned  and  wealthy  merchant, 
Scio  was  likewise  deeply  indebted  ;  from  the  latter,  in  parti- 
cular, she  received  her  printing-presses  and  the  Brit  valuable 
addition  to  her  library.     (Rizo,  p.  125.) 

*  Besides  this  establishment  there  were  likewise  six  or 
eight  other  seminaries  at  Smyrna  in  ]  818,  each  accommo- 
dating from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pupils.  (Jowett,  pp.  52, 5S,) 
One  of  the  roasters  of  the  gymnasium,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century>  was  Conslaiitine  Koumas,  a  native  of  Larissa. 
He  was  author  of  some  tieatises  on  physic  and  mathematics, 
and  edited  a  dictionary  of  Romaic,  and,  according  to  Colonel 
Leake,  au  Hellenic  <;r  inimiir  of  ihe  French  language  by  the 
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The  college  of  Aivali,  or  Kydonies,*  owing 
to  the  wealth  and  public  spirit  of  its  supporters, 
was,  previously  to  the  disturbances  of  1821,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  seminaries  of  Greece. 
It  owed  its  foundation  chiefly  to  the  exertions 
of  a  native  of  Mitylene,  named  Benjamin,  who 
became  subsequently  one  of  its  brightest  lite- 
rary ornaments.  Having  received  an  elemen- 
tary education  at  home,  he  repaired  for  the 
completion  of  his.  studies  to  the  Italian  univer- 
sities, and  returning  after  a  long  absence  to  his 
native  island,  he  attempted  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  literature  and  philosophy.  His 
views,  however,  met  with  but  feeble  encourage- 
ment, and  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  de- 
sign, he  passed  over  to  the  opposite  continent, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  teacher  at 
Kydonies. 

This  town  had  been,  but  a  few  years  before, 
merely  a  wretched  village,  inhabited  partly  by 

Prince  Nicolas  Karadza.  He  likewise  translated  Adel's  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry,  and  Tenneman's  History  of  Philosophy. 
He  was  subsequently  a  professor  at  Couroutchesm^. 

•  The  latter  is  the  Greek  name,  from  KuSeovia);,  "  quince- 
trees,"  the  former  the  Turkish,  from  "  aiva,"  a  word  of  the 
same  import.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  MoUb, 
seventy-five  miles  north-west  of  Smyrna,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  Mosconisi  (the  Isle  of  Perfume),  the  Hecatonisi  or 
Island  of  Diana  of  the  ancients. 
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Cliristians  but  chiefly  by  Turks,  the  former 
subsisting  in  a  kind  of  impoverished  vassalage 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  hitter.  From  this 
oppression  they  were  released  ahnost  by  the 
sole  exertions  of  one  enlightened  citizen,  John 
(Economos,  who  obtained  by  his  personal  exer- 
tions, aided  by  his  wealth,  the  government  of 
the  village,  together  with  a  firhman  enjoining 
the  immediate  departure  of  the  Maliomedan 
residents,  and  prohibiting  their  future  retuni.* 
By  the  same  authority  the  people  were  empow- 
ered to  appoint  their  own  magistrates  and  syn- 
dics, nor  was  an  Armenian  or  Jew  permitted  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  Kydonies.  From  this 
period  the  town  rose  rapidly  in  importance ;  it 
was  protected  and  encouraged  not  only  by  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  but 
by  that  of  the  IJurri  Zades  at  Constantinople, 
in  whose  family  it  was  an  hereditary  appanage, 
and  under  the  wise  govennnent  of  (Economos 
it  became  the  asylum  of  the  fugitive  Cliristians 
from  every  district  of  Greeccf  Its  iidiabitants 
amounted  in  1821  to  upwards  of  thirty-five 
thousand,  who  were  supported  and  enriched  by 
an  active  commerce  in  olives  and   oil,  which 
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*  Raffenel,  Histoire  dea  Evftncmens  de  la  Gr^ce,  1822, 
note,  p.  195. 

t  Jowetl,  p.  64.     Raflenel,  p.  196. 
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they  exported  to  Odessa,  Taganroc,  and 
various  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.*  Its  situation, 
naturally  beautiful  and  picturesque,  received 
double  embellishment  from  the  taste  and  gene- 
rosity  of  its  possessors ;  and  its  public  buildings, 
its  churches,  and  hospitals  were  rivalled  only 
by  those  of  the  capital. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Benjamin,  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  schools  had  existed  at  Aiv^ali, 
but  by  his  persuasions  the  extensive  college, 
which  subsequently  conferred  its  chief  distinc- 
tion on  the  town,  was  completed  in  1803.t  It 
was  an  extensive  enclosed  square,  situated  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  containing  accommodations 
for  tlie  professors  and  one  hundred  students, 
together  with  a  library,  laboratory,  and  lecture- 


i 


•  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  69. 

t  Rrio  (p.  69.)  says  that  the  college  was  founded  by  CEco* 
noinosi,  but  (Economos  died  in  1791.  His  lasl  days  were 
embittered  by  chagrin  and  disappoiiitmeut ;  he  lost  the  favour 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  accused,  whether  falsely  or  not  is 
doubtful,  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  meaisures,  and  fioaUv  de- 
clined altogether  in  his  influence  at  Constantinople  by  th« 
decease  of  some  of  his  wannest  patrons.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  uncertain  ;  by  some  it  was  attributed  to  age  and  dis- 
ease, by  others  to  poison,  but  it  was  most  likely  the  conse- 
quence of  a  disappointed  and  broken  heart.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Orphans,  which  he  had 
himself  built,  witliout  even  a  slab  or  an  epitaph  to  mark  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  friend  of  Kydoiiies. 
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rooms.  The  former  contained  upwards  of  two 
thousand  volumes,*  and  the  course  delivered  in 
the  latter  comprised  every  branch  professed  in 
the  other  seminaries  of  Greece.  Benjamin  was 
its  first  professor,  and  continued  for  upwards  of 
fifteen  years  to  preside  with  honour  over  an  in- 
stitution which  owed  its  origin  solely  to  him- 
.self.  A  misunderstanding  at  last  led  to  his 
resignation ;  he  retired  to  Constantinople,  and 
subsequently  to  Bucharest,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived and  patronized  by  the  Hospodar  Ka- 
radza;  by  the  flight  of  this  nobleman  in  1818,f 
he  was  left  without  a  ])atron,  he  embarked 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  project  of  tlie  revolu- 
tion then  in  agitation,  and  became  an  active 
agent  of  the  Heteria  in  arousing  the  Greeks  to 
resistance.  He  lived  to  witness  the  first  bril- 
liant successes  of  their  arms,  but  fell  a  victim 
to  the  epidemic  fever  which  in  1824  ravaged 
Napoli  di  Roniania4 

The  college  of  Couroutchesm^,  on  the  Thra- 

•  Fisk's  Memo«r$,  p.  87. 

f  See  vol.  ii.  of  this  History,  c.  xii.  p.  i9. 

I  The  destruction  of  Aivali,  which  took  place  in  June 
1821,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  retaliation  inflicted  by  the 
Turks  on  their  revolutionary  subjects ;  an  account  of  its  pil- 
lage and  conflagration  will  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  M. 
Raflenel,  who  was  attached  to  the  French  Consulate  at 
Aivali.  See  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  of  his  Histoire  des  Evencmens  de  la 
Grece. 


cian  Bosphorus,  was  amongst  the  most  gratify- 
iiiff  monuments  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  his 
country  by  Demetrius  Morousi,  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  the  agent  of  Selim  III. 
for  the  promotion  of  education  throughout  his 
dominions.*  Proius,  a  native  of  Scio,  was  its 
ftrst  director,  and  occupied  for  many  years  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosopliy, 
but  being  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Ad- 
rianople,  he  perished  amongst  the  earUest  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution.  Platon,  his  country- 
man and  successor,  and  Stephen  Dounkas,  a 
Thessalian,  who  in  turn  held  the  same  honour- 
able office,  were  equally  distinguished  with 
their  predecessor;  the  latter,  especially,  was 
remarkable  for  his  generous  and  extended  pa- 
triotism, and  to  his  liberality  and  talents  Am- 
pelakia  was  deeply  indebted  for  her  literary 
distinction.  The  prosperity  of  Couroutchesm^, 
notwithstanding  occasional  impediments,  conti- 
nued till  the  death  of  its  patron  to  be  strikingly 
progressive.  The  fate  of  Morousi,  its  benefac- 
tor, resembled  that  of  numbers  of  his  class  ;  he 
was  appointed  Drogueman  to  Halet  Effendi, 
the  plenipotentiary^  of  the  Porte  at  the  treaty  of 
IJucharest  in  1812;  and  the  Hberal  concessions 
then  made  to  Russia  having  excited  the  resent- 


•  See  vol.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  423. 
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tnent  of  tlic  Vizir,  Demetrius,  on  liis  return  to 
Scliumk,  was  sabred  in  the  court-yard  of  tlie 
palace,  and  liis  liead  dispatched  to  decorate  the 
gate  of  tiie  seraglio.* 

In  mentioning  the  names  of  those  institii- 
tionS)  to  whicli  I  have  here  alluded,  I  have 
selected  only  the  most  prominent  of  the  Gre- 
cian seminaries ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
inferred  that  these  were  the  only  sources 
whence  the  nation  was  to  derive  education  and 
enlightenment.  The  offshoots  of  knowledge, 
like  the  branches  of  the  banyan-tree,  bloom  not, 
to  blossom  and  decay;  each  strikes  deep  root 
into  the  soil  whicfi  it  overhangs,  and  becomes  in 
turn  the  prolific  parent  of  a  congenial  progeny. 
But  a  brief  period  elapsed  from  t!ie  first  ardent 
cultivation  of  learning  in  Greece  till  its  bless- 
ings were  almost  universally  diffused ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vigilant  jealousy  of  despot- 
ism, the  interruptions  of  civil  war,  and  the  per- 
petual obstructions  of  poverty,  scarcely  fifteen 
years  of  the  present  century  had  passed  till 
every  community  of  the  Greeks,  either  at 
liome,  in  Turkey,  or  abroad,  possessed  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  an  acquaintance 
with  their  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  most  instances 
with  their  ancient  language  and  the  sciences  of 

•  Rabbe,  p.  108.     WaKsh,  pp.  274,  275.     Rizo,  p.  I  OS. 
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modem  Europe.*  The  manners  and  habits  of 
the  nation  began  at  the  same  time  to  assume  a 
new  aspect  from  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  even  the  more  advanced  indications  of 
civilization  existed  amongst  them  in  a  perfec- 
tion altogether  remarkable  in  a  people  who  but 
a  few  years  before  were  ignorant  even  in  name 
of  European  refinements.  Theatres  were  esta- 
blished at  Bucharest,  Yassi,  Odessa,  and  Corfu,f 

*  Douglas,  p.  73.     Rabbe,  p.  172.     Leake,  p.  228. 

t  I  subjoin  an  announcement  of  the  performance  at  the 
theatre  of  Corfu  on  the  19th  of  February  1825,  when 
Alfieri's  Orestes  was  represented. 

VLtpxvpu  rp  7^9  ^evpovxpiw  1825. 

]Sa/3/3arep  i(nrepas  vupeiarahtTM  xa)  Seurepav  fopeiv  vapH 
rm  l8/»v  fiXoxaA»v  vsoov,  6  OPESTHS  TOT  AA*IEPOT, 
Tpayco^la,  els  "Jremi  ir^o^n;,  [t,eTafpaur[/.evri  els  rrjv  a«-XoiXXi|> 
yix^y  (uag  y?^<r<rav.  To  Qearpov  S\ov  9i\Bt  tl<r$eu  ^Sooroywyi)- 
ftivov.     H  li  Tt/fc^  r^;  tWSdou  ^  o'uvetOKrju.evi}. 

nposanA. 

AtyKrios      .     .  .  O  Kvptog  Ai}|x^pio;  As(rTor^ouXo;. 

K?MTeufiv^<rrpa  O  Kup.  KcovoTavrivo;  A^/xou. 

HXexrpa     .     .  .  O  Kup.  'S.irvpldeov  AXe^axi}$. 

Opea-nis .     .     .  .  O  Kvp.  KowTavTivof  ApiffTtlas- 

IlvXaSii;      .     .  .  O  Kup.  NixoXaof  Kpvofaof . 

"^rpetruoTM. 

OiroSoi  Opiarov  xui  HuXo^ou. 

H    xapafTTeKFis  0iX«  s^lffii  els  "^is  7  <^a;  r^  Etneipas 
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and  four  journals,  puMislicd  in  Romaic,  were 
widely  circulated  throughout  almost  every  dis- 
trict.* The  character  of  the  national  literature 
likewise  assumed  a  totally  different  tone,  and 
the  preponderance  which  had  once  been  usurp- 
ed by  theology  and  polemics  was  now  unani- 
mously assigned  to  liistory  and  poetry,  morals, 
philology,  and  science.f 

•  Rizo,  Cours,  &c.  p.  102.    Leake,  p.  234.    JoweU^  p.  71. 

t  Of  an  imperfect  Hst,  casually  collected,  of  about  three 
hundred  Komaic  works,  original  and  translated,  published 
since  1750,  sixteen  are  on  theology  and  biblical  crtticiflm, 
three  on  Jurisprudence  and  political  economy,  nineteen  on 
etiucs  and  moral  philosophy,  eleven  on  geography  and  topo« 
g^aphy,  nine  on  urtthmetic  and  algebra,  ten  on  mathematics, 
fotirtecu  ou  natural  philosophy  aud  chemistry,  thirtepn  on 
medical  science,  three  on  navigation  and  military  tactics,  two 
on  the  fine  arts,  fifty-three  on  history,  chronology,  and  his- 
torical biography,  two  travels,  twenty-one  poetical  transla- 
tions, sacred  and  profane  poetry  and  the  drama,  |  three 
novels  and  romances,  five  on  philology,  six  lexicography, 
eleven  on  gramniar,  nine  ou  logic  and  rhetoric,  eight  on  me- 
taphysics, five  on  astronomy,  three  on  natural  history,  be- 
sides several  on  miscellaneous  subjects  chiefly  connected  with 
edacation  and  the  belles  lettrcs,  and  a  number  of  editions 
and  commentaries  on  the  classics. 
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I  Besides  some  translations  of  the  dramas  of  Voltaire,  Ra- 
cine, and  Muliere,  Rizo  says  that  "  Les  chefs  d'oeuvre  de 
Schiller,  de  Goethe,  de  Kotzebue,  dc  Gessner,  de  Wieland, 
d'Alfieri,  de  Monti,  de  Metastase  out  passe  dans  uoUc 
langue."     Cours,  &c.  p.  1*7. 
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It  is  in  vain,  with  such  details  as  these  be* 
fore  us,  to  assert  that  the  Greek  revolution  was 
the  produce  of  political  machinations  or  external 
interference.*  Its  origin  is  alone  to  be  traced 
in  the  aroused  intelligence  of  the  nation  ;  it  was 
the  schools  and  the  colleges  of  Greece  which 
ejBfectually  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  oppres- 
sion and  endurance ;  and  it  is  to  her  Constan- 
das  and  Philippides,  her  Vamvas  and  Benja- 
mins, that  she  is  indebted  for  her  freedom, 
rather  than  to  the  swords  of  her  chieftains  or 
the  cannon  of  her  allies. 

The  main  support  of  all  this  improvement, 
and  that  to  which  its  earliest  dawnings  and  its 
latest  success  are  to  be  alike  attributed,  was  the 
advancing  commerce  of  the  Greeks.  The  ad- 
vantages which  her  insular  and  maritime  popu- 
lation had  derived  from  the  treaties  of  Kain- 
ardji  and  Yassi,f  they  had  ample  opportunities 
of  improving  during  the  hostilities  between 
France  and  England,  which  continued  from 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  islanders,  profit- 

*  It  was  so  declared  at  Laybacb.  See  De  Pradt's  Aperpu 
sur  la  Gr^e,  appended  to  his  ParallMe  de  la  Puissance 
Anglaise  et  Russe  relativement  a  I'Europe,  Paris  1 823,  p. 
178.  Waddington's  Visit  to  Greece,  Introd. ;  and  the  first 
chapter  of  Soutzo's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

^  See  ante,  c.  xvi.  p.  420. 
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ing  by  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  mo- 
nopolized ahnost  exdusively  the  caracane,  or 
Levant  trade  of  the  French.*  Tlie  presence 
of  the  Kussians  at  the  same  time  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  their  amicable  relation  with  the 
Sultan,  served  in  no  slight  degree  to  favour 
the  interests  of  the  Greeks,  whom  the  Divan 
thought  proper  to  countenance,  in  order,  as  they 
supposed,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  their  Mus- 
covite coreligionists.t  Demetrius  Morousi  had 
it  in  his  power  likewise,  about  the  same  j>eriod, 
to  render  an  essential  service  to  his  countrymen 
by  doing  away  with  the  system  of  beraths;]: 
and  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  a  charter  for 
incorporating  the  mercantile  Greeks  into  one 
exten&ive  trading  company,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  European  Merchants."  This  association 
enjoyed  many  and  valuable  privileges ;  instead 
of  owing  its  prerogative,  as  formerly,  to  the 
protection  of  foreign  ministers,  it  held  di- 
rectly from  the  sovereign  ;  it  was  exempt  from 
capitation  and  inordinate  imposts,  it  partici- 
pated in  all  the  licences  accorded  to  the  sub- 
jects of  other  states  resident  in  Turkey,  f  and 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  insur- 
rection its  rights  remained  inviolate. 

*  Rafl'eoel,  v.  i.  p.  4.  t  Rizo,  Hist.  pp.  17^,  IDU. 

I  See  vol,  i  of  this  History,  c.  ix.  p,  507. 

4  R«o,  Hist,  p  178.     Hcibbe,  Introd.  to  Raybaud,  p.  117. 
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Every  vicissitude  of  the  Porte  and  every 
political  movement  of  the  European  powers 
seemed  at  this  crisis  to  contribute  to  tlie  advan- 
tage of  the  Greeks.  On  the  occupation  of 
Malta  by  the  Britisli  in  1800  it  became  imme- 
diately the  dep6t  of  oriental  commerce,  and  the 
Hydriots  and  other  mcrchfmts  hasted  to  esta- 
blish houses  at  Valetta,  where,  by  their  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Levant  and  their 
knowledge  of  its  productions  and  inhabitants, 
tliey  possessed  a  decided  su]>eriority  over  all 
other  adventurers,  and  rapidly  amassed  inordi- 
nate wealth.*  The  Divan,  a  few  years  subse- 
quently, having  thought  proper  to  punish  the 
Czar,  by  prohibiting  the  trade  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Greeks  were  in  tlie  regular  habit  of 
bribing  the  guards  of  the  castles  at  its  entrance 
for  permission  to  pass  during  the  night;  and 
having  cxclianged  their  sulphur,  silks,  oil,  and 
wine  at  Odessa  and  Taganroc,  they  repassed 
the  straits  and  gained  incredible  profit  on  tlieir 
cargoes  of  corn,  which  they  received  in  return 
and  canicd  for  disposal  to  the  ])orts  of  Spain. 
From  these  concurrent  circumstances  the  island- 
ers rose  in  a  short  time  to  such  an  unprece- 
dented lieight  of  prosperity  that  they  seemed 
to  form  as  it  were  a  separate  portion  of  the 

•  Carrel,  p.  270.     RufTtnifl,  v,  i,  p.  5. 
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Ottoman  empire,  exempt  from  all  its  despotic 
enactiueutSy  and  untainted  by  its  barbarism. 
But  a  short  period  had  elapsed  from  tlieir  first 
admission  to  the  rights  of  merchants  till  they 
possessed  a  trading  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  gave  employment  to 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  seamen  from  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago.*  Of  these.  Hydra 
alone^  in  1813,  furnished  sixty  sail  manned  by 
two  thousand  of  her  own  inhabitants.f  Her 
merchants  were  amongst  the  ricliest  capitalists 
of  Europe,  and  so  generous  in  behalf  of  their 
country  that  one  individual  alone,  Varvaki,  is 
said  to  have  contributed  three  hundred  thou- 
sand piastres  towards  improving  the  harbour  of 
liis  native  island.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  intensity   of  that   spirit  of   patriotism 

*  Soutzo,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  tie  la  Grece,  p.  10. 
t  This  number  of  hands  may  seem  disproportionate,  but 
the  Greeks  arc  always  in  the  liabit  of  crowding  avast  number 
of  sailors  on  board  their  trading  craft.  Nor  does  this  seem  a 
modem  propensity  ;  the  only  instance  in  which  Homer  men- 
tions the  proportion  of  men  to  ships  in  the  Grecian  urma- 
uieat,  is  that  of  the  Dceotians,  whose  small  vessels  carried 
each  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  Troy ;  no  trifling  com- 
plement when  considered  in  connexion  with  so  perilous  a 
voyagv, 

Twv  f*.iv  TfsrrrjKOVTa  vies  xw**  •"  W  kxiarv; 
Kwf>oi  hoiuiTwv  ixctrroy  xtti  tlxovt  ^aivov. 
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which  characterizes  tlie  march  of  later  events  in 
Greece.  Suffering  and  tyranny  seemed  to  have 
insjHred  the  whole  nation  with  one  common 
impulse,  the  energies  of  every  individual  were 
directed  to  the  same  end  ;  and  to  this  resistless 
comhination  must  be  attributed  the  singularly 
rapid  advancement  and  regeneration  of  Greece. 
Another  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Greek 
Siiilors  was  their  utility  and  services  to  the  Ot- 
toman fleet-  Their  iinportance  in  this  quarter 
had  been  early  perceived  as  well  by  Gazi  Hassan 
as  by  Hussein  Pacha,  who  subsequently  en- 
joyed for  many  years  the  post  of  Grand  Admi- 
ral, and  chiefly  to  his  interference  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  brother  of  Demetrius  Morousi,  named 
Panajotaki,  who  was  long  drogueman  of  the 
Marine,  the  mhabitants  of  the  Cyclades  were 
indebted  for  several  immunities  and  privileges 
which  they  latterly  enjoyed.*  Five  hundred 
of  them  were  annually  drafted  off  for  the  fleet 
of  the  Sultan,  where  they  filled  all  offices  of 
trust,  and  had  frequently  the  command  of  ves- 
sels of  low  rate.f  Nor  were  their  services  here 
by  any  means  inefficient ;  during  the  existence 
of  the  triple  alliance,  the  navy  of  Constanti- 
nople, manned  by  Greek  sailors,  formed  no 
contemptible  auxiliary  to  those  of  Russia  and 

•  Rjzo,  Hist.  p.  179. 

t  Carrel,  p.  i73.     See  ante,  p.  KM. 
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England,  and  at  a  period  of  subsequent  hos- 
tility their  talents  and  prowess  were  amply 
evinced  against  their  former  allies.  A  nursery 
for  seamen  was  thus  secured  whose  advantages 
have  been  well  attested  in  the  scenes  of  the 
late  revolution,  on  the  first  explosion  of  which 
not  only  was  the  navy  of  the  insurgents  manned 
with  experienced  sailors,  but  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents was  left  almost  without  a  single  eiBcient 
hand. 

By  land,  too,  the  progress  of  events  tended 
to  the  same  point  witli  the  wishes  of  the  mari- 
time portion  of  tlie  population.  The  exertions 
of  llhiga,  and  the  seeds  of  liberty  implanted  by 
him,  were  by  no  means  unproductive.  The 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  aroused,  and  a  ha- 
tred of  oppression  and  a  spirit  of  resistance 
universally  succeeded  to  that  apathy  and  calm 
endurance  which  had  characterized  the  previ- 
ous servitude  of  the  Greeks.  Any  violent  mani- 
festation of  their  sentiments  was  however  sus- 
pended by  the  immediate  vicissitudes  of  the 
Porte,  and  the  hopes  successively  excited  by  the 
French  and  the  Russians  on  the  coasts.  Strik- 
ing examples,  too,  were  from  time  to  time  exhi- 
bited for  their  imitation  both  in  Europe  and 
the  Western  world  ;  and  those  ideas  avIucIi 
were  at  first  in.spired  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
United  States  and  France  were  kept  alive  and 
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enhanced  by  the  subsequent  movements  in 
Servia,  Italy,  South  America,  and  the  Penin- 
sula. 

But  long  ere  these  later  commotions  had 
occurred  a  revohition  in  Greece  was  inevitable : 
a  spirit  of  enlarged  intelligence  had  gone  abroad 
amongst  the  people ;  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
revolt  had  been  a  familiar  word,  and  its  pro- 
bable success  a  matter  of  popular  speculation; 
the  nation  possessed  a  burning  sense  of  wrongs, 
a  thirst  for  liberty,  a  military  enterprize  equal 
to  the  attempt,  and  gradually  increasing  wealth 
to  support  the  efforts  and  supply  the  sinews  of 
war.  Two*  circumstances  connected  with  the 
peace  of  1816  served  materially  to  hasten  the 
explosion.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  serving 
under  tlie  standards  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England  then  returned  in  vast  numbers  to 
their  homes,  bearing  with  them  high  ideas  of 
European  liberty  and  civilization,  prepared  to 
contrast  in  every  point  tlie  misery  of  their 
co\nitrymen  with  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  their  late  associates,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
their  friends  and  companions  their  positive 
national  strength  and  the  weakness  of  their 
oppressors,  who  whilst  all  the  nations  around 
them  were  advancing  in  power  and  inteHigencc 
alone   continued    mialtered,    and   retained   the 
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same  barbarous  habits  and  rude  ideas  which 
had  characterized  the  days  of  the  Othmaiis  and 
Aniiiratlis.  The  other  cause  was  the  per- 
ceptible clieck  wliich  the  commerce  of  the 
Greeks  then  received  by  the  destruction  of 
monopohes,  and  the  throwing  open  to  every 
flag  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  :♦ 
their  trade  was  thus  again  reduced  to  an  equit- 
able level,  and  crowds  of  the  sea-faring  popula- 
tion were  obliged  by  its  curtailment  to  betake 
themselves  to  more  sluggish  and  less  congenial 
or  jirofittible  occupations  on  shore. 

Discontent  and  irritation  were  thus  suddenly 
and  alanningly  increased  in  every  district ;  and 
it  required  all  the  exertions  and  vigilance  of 
All  Pacha  and  his  emissaries,  aided  by  the 
firhmans  and  countenance  of  the  Porte,  to  re- 
press or  rather  retard  rebellion*  The  downfall 
of  this  monster  was,  however,  the  signal  for 
revolt.  From  the  first  accession  of  Mahmoud 
If.  to  the  throne,  the  fate  of  Ali  had  been 
decided  on  as  a  portion  of  an  extensive  plan  for 
destroying  the  independent  feudatories  which 
had  been  so  long  a  source  of  disquiet  to  the 
Porte. t     His  wealth,  however,  his  proximity 

•  Soulzo,  Hist.  p.  31.     Cartel,  p.  281. 
t  Rho,  Htst.  pp.  16(>,  217,  250,  253.     i'uut|uevillc,  R^- 
generation,  v.  t.  p.  32:i. 
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to  the  scene  of  the  Sultan's  immediate  political 
anxieties,  his  military  senice  against  the  north- 
ern rebels,  and  his  usefulness  as  a  check  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  together 
with  the  press  of  more  urgent  affairs  abroad, 
long  served  to  suspend  his  overtlirow.  But  the 
restoration  of  peace  at  last  deprived  him  of  the 
protection  of  circumstances ;  and  his-  sul>se- 
quent  atrocities  were  with  difficulty  expiated 
at  Constantinople.  The  massacre  of  the  Gar- 
dikiots  seemed  to  complete  the  accumulation  of 
his  crimes  ;  its  announcement  and  explanation, 
though  accompanied  by  presents  and  apologies, 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Divan,  and  the  ap- 
proactiing  ruin  of  the  vizir  became  at  length 
apparent  to  all» 

Ali  was  himself  by  no  means  insensible  to 
his  danger,  but  he  still  clierished  hopes  of  being 
able  to  avert  it;  and  by  means  of  lazarettos 
and  a  cordon  saniiair  established  on  all  the 
great  roads  leading  to  the  capital,  on  the  plea  of 
a  plague  existing  at  Constantinople,  he  contri- 
ved to  secure  the  papers  and  persons  of  several 
capidgis  sucessively  commissioned  to  procure 
his  head  for  the  decoration  of  the  seraglio.* 
He  sought  likewise  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
attaching  to  himself  the  remnant  of  the  Klephts 

•  Curnl,  [>.  21-7. 
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who  had  preserved  their  liberty  after  the  defeat 
of  Blachavas.  In  Ueu  of  his  former  barbarous 
policy,  he  all  at  once  held  out  to  them  offers  of 
the  utmost  lenity  and  kindness;  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  his  attempts  that  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  fall  the  most  distinguished 
chieftains  and  their  followers,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand,  were  enrolled  in 
his  service,  and  the  free  cantons  almost  without 
exception  were  all  under  his  protection,  and 
either  virtually  or  nominally  submitted  to  his 
tribute.* 

The  practice  of  arms  and  the  military  ardour 
of  the  mountaineers  were  thus  kept  alive  and 
vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  ener- 
getic and  vigilant  lovers  of  freedom  took  care 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  encouragement  and 
concentiation  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which 
had  gone  so  widely  abroad  throughout  the 
nation.  The  grand  instrument  for  effecting 
this  desirable  purpose  was  the  Heteria  or  secret 
association,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.f 
This  remarkable  institution,  which  had  suffered 

*  Carrel,  p.  2d8.  Rizo,  Hist.  p.  1 66.  A  list  of  the  uorth- 
em  and  Moreot  Klefts  and  the  number  of  their  retainers,  as 
they  existed  in  1819,  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Rizo's  History. 

-t  Chap.  xvi.  p.  427. 
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materially  by  the  death  of  Rhiga,*  was  revived 
in  Greece  about  the  same  period  with  the  es- 

•  The  exact  origin  of  the  Heteria  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
amongst  the  annalists  of  Modern  Greece.  I  have  followed, 
as  most  probable,  the  opinion  of  Rizo  (Hist.  part.  iii.  c.  i.  p. 
Jt41,)  that  it  was  a  revival  of  the  society  established  by  Rhiga. 
In  this  he  is  supported  by  the  other  native  historian  of  the 
revolution,  Soutzo,  wli)0  states  that  the  late  Heteria  was  an 
incorporation  of  the  'ASeXfoiro/ijo-i;.  or  fraternity  of  Rhiga, 
with  a  new  constitution  and  more  extended  object  (Histoire 
de  la  Revolution  Grecque,  pp.  13,  15.)  Pouqueville,  with 
his  usual  sickening  anxiety  for  romance,  speaks  of  its  origin 
with  an  air  of  clap-trap  and  mystery :  "  La  sodete  des  Het6- 

rifttes,  fond^  aVienne  en  1814,  de  concert 

mais  je  m'arrete,  comme  cet  ^crivaio  de  I'antiquitc,  avert! 
par  un  genie  qui  lui  defend  it  de  reveler  les  myst^res  sacres 
d'Eleusis."  (v.  ii.  p.  309.)  In  this  passage,  however,  as  well 
as  in  another  in  his  first  volume,  (p.  424.)  he  refers  its  efta- 
blishroent  to  no  earlier  a  date  than  1814.  M.  Rabbe  con- 
curs in  the  same  opinion,  and  adds  in  a  note  another  romantic 
story  about  its  foundation  by  four  merchants,  who,  after  meet- 
ing at  some  nameless  place,  determine  to  free  their  country, 
and  depart  each  a  different  route  to  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  in  order  to  organize  a  society  and  make  pro- 
selytes. (Introd.  to  Raybaud's  Mem.  p.  17:2.)  Carrel  follows 
the  opinion  of  M.  Rabbe.  (p.  298.)  Mr.  Waddington.  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Visit  to  Greece,  likewise  dates  its  exist- 
ence no  farther  back  than  1814,  (p.  xviii.)  and  Colonel  Leake 
gives  his  authority  to  the  same  idea.  (Outline,  &c.  p.  48.) 
The  knowledge  of  a  like  society  being  founded  but  a  few 
years  before  by  Rhiga,  the  certainty  of  its  existence,  howevier 
limited  in  extent,  down  to  the  revival  of  the  Heteria,  (Rizo, 
p.  S42,)  together  with  the  similarity  of  its  object  and  consti- 
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/inent  of  the  Philomuse  or  literary  society 
▲thens.  Its  design,  in  its  renovated  form, 
,as  simply  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty ;  and 
for  effecting  this  momentous  object  every  essen- 
tial requisite  was  combined  in  its  constitution 
which  required  from  its  members  moral  probity, 
genuine  patriotism,  unsullied  honour,  inviolable 
secrecy,  and  liberal  pecuniary  contributions.* 
Blending  with  its  regulations  an  air  of  some- 
what childish  mystery,  its  ceremonies  and  forms 
of  admission  resembled  in  a  great  degree  those 
of  the  Carbonari  f  and  other  secret  associations 
of  Europe,  although  we  have  no  direct  or  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  intelli- 
gence with  them.  | 

ttttion,  seem  without  any  farther  conjecture  to  identify  the 
two  institutions,  especially  when  their  incorporation  is  dis- 
ttnctly  asserted. 

JMfminSf^  is  the  specified  qualification  of  a  candidate  for 
admission,  who  on  his  initiation  swears  to  consider  the 
secret  of  the  society  sacred  as  a  sealed  letter,  **  (rfpay^\»iva 
yp&fifjLOTa.^ 

t  See  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  South  of 
Italy,  particularly  the  Carbonari.    London,  Murray,  1821. 

J  Papers  are  said  to  have  been  been  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona  convicting  the  Greek  Heterists  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Italian  Carbonari,  but  neither  the  precise 
allegation  nor  the  nature  of  its  proof  is  correctly  ascertained. 
A  very  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  Heteria,  indeed 
the  most  perfect  which   I  have  seen,  is  contained  in  the 
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During  the  few  years  which  preceded  the 
Greek  revolution  the  agents  and  emissaries  of 
the  Heteria  were  dispersed  throughout  every 
country  and  province  where  Greeks  had  esta- 
blished themselves.  Repeated  efforts  were  said 
to  have  been  made  to  procure  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Russian  cabinet,*  and  though 
these  are  said  to  have  been  all  unsuccessful,  their 
cause  was  enthusiastically  espoused  both  at  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow,f  and  more  especially 
at  Odessa,  Taganroc,  and  the  southern  cities  of 
the  empire,  where  their  ephorias,  or  branch  as- 
sociations flourished  in  most  active  vigour.:|: 
Tliey  extended  at  the  same  time  over  the  two 
hospodarjates,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  were 
established  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  all 
the  trading  towns  of  Turkey.  Corresponding 
societies  existed  in  every  district  of  Greece, 
from  the  Morea  to  Macedon,  and  in  every 
European  state  where  the  Greeks  had  been 
induced  to  settle;  the  capitani  of  every  clan, 
the  principal  proprietors  of  shipping,  the  mer- 

second  gection  of  Mr.  Waddington's  Introduction  to  his  Visit 
to  Greece,  where  the  reader  will  find  copies  of  the  oaths, 
forms  of  admission,  &c. 

•  Rizo,  Hist.  p.  247.     Soutzo,  p.  16. 

t  See  Greece  in  1823  and  1824  by  Colonel  Stanhope, 
p.  29. 

\  WaddiDgton,  Introd.  pp.  xlix.  xxxi. 
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chants  of  the  islands,  the  proestoi  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  the  traders  of  the  mari- 
time towns  were  all  members  of  the  Heteria, 
and  even  the  patriotic  females  of  the  nation 
were  said  to  have  been  enrolled  in  its  num- 
bers.* 

An  extended  and  perpetual  understanding 
was  thus  maintained  throughout  every  pro- 
vince and  every  community  of  the  Greeks 
wheresoever  established,  and  regular  and  au- 
thentic intelligence  was  procured,  not  only  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  Divan  and  of 
every  independent  pachalic,  but  likewise  of  the 
feelings  and  projects  of  the  European  courts. 
The  Heteria  served  as  a  powerful  lens  to  col- 
lect and  concentrate  into  one  focus  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  patriotism  and  intelligence,  and  to 
direct  their  combined  force  so  as  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  striking  and  effective  results. 
The  wide  extent  of  Greece  and  European  Tur- 

♦  Rizo,  Hist.  pp.  243,  247,  275.  Carrel,  p.  293.  Pou 
queville,  v.  ii.  pp.  217,  .^13.  Soutzo,  pp.  18,  19,22.  Mr. 
Waddington  observes,  that  fear  or  interest  prevented  num- 
bers of  the  wealthier  Greeks  from  joining  the  Heteria,  and 
that  very  few  of  the  Athenians  were  known  to  be  members. 
Of  the  Hydriots,  likewise,  some  were  held  back  by  policy  or 
prudence :  "  but  no  one  will  doubt,"  adds  Mr.  Waddington, 
*'  that  they  were  all  well  aware  of  its  existence,  and  were  ob- 
serving its  secret  operations  with  attention  and  anxiety." 
p.  xxxi. 

VOL.  ir.  2  P 
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key,  as  it  stretches  from  its  southern  limits  to 
the  stream  of  the  Danube  and  the  snows  of 
the  Carpathian  hills,  resembled  one  vast  pre- 
pared mine,  furnished  with  regularly  disposed 
magazines,  and  traversed  in  every  direction 
by  secret  trains,  which  on  the  application  of 
the  first  spark,  however  trivial,  were  to  ex- 
plode with  frightful  havoc  and  hurl  far  and 
wide  the  superincumbent  structure  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  An  accident,*  it  is  said,  at 
last  applied  the  fatal  flame;  but  a  more  pro- 
bable cause  was  the  sudden  rupture  between 
the  Porte  and  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  declared 
fermanli  by  the  Divan  in  the  spring  of  1820. 
The  touch  was  electric,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously all  Greece  was  in  arms.  Of  the  con- 
test which  ensued  the  details  are  still  too 
recent  to  be  recorded  with  confidence,  and  too 
conflicting  to  be  judged  of  without  the  level- 
ing evidence  of  time.      A  struggle,  equal  in 

*  According  to  a  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Waddington,  the 
revolution  was  precipitated  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  or- 
ganized by  the  Heteria  to  seize  on  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
Morea.  Another  design  of  similar  origin,  which  is  equally 
said  to  have  been  accidentally  discovered,  was  a  plan  for 
setting  fire  to  Constantinople  and  effecting  the  murder  of 
the  Sultan.  The  existence  of  the  latter  is  confirmed  by 
Soutzo.  Waddington's  Introduction  to  his  Visit  to  Greece, 
p.  vi.    Soutzo,  Histoire,  p.  41. 
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duration  to  the  war  which  Homer  sung,  and  in 
individual  valour  not  perhaps  inferior,  has  at 
last  drawn  to  a  glorious  close;  and  Greece, 
though  her  future  destiny  be  as  yet  obscure, 
has  emerged  from  the  trial  regenerate  and  free. 
Liike  the  star  of  Merope,  all  sad  and  lustre- 
less,* her  darkness  has  at  length  disappeared, 
and  her  European  sisters  haste  to  greet  the 
returning  brightness  of  the  beautiful  and  long- 
lost  Pleiad. 

•  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  iv.  v.  175. 
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Vol.  I.  Page  11.  line  \1,Jor  •nd  even,  rmA  and  who  even. — 13.  n.  7,/or  marais 
mmH  forme*  ear  la  cdto,  aprii  avoir  enselev^,  ftc.  nmi  marais  «e  aont  furmt-i,  &c.  aprct 
avoir  cnaevttlli. — 31.  19,  dfitr  "  Theodoiio*,"  i»in  II. — 33.  13, /ur  writing,  read 
wrliiagt.— ^.  7,/or  dynatty  rcoit  reign.— 30.  3i/ar  her  liittory  is  blanlc.miif  her  hU- 
tory  Is  a  blanlc. — ib.  13, /or  seems,  mi  seem. — 03.  11,  Jot  xUnn  ihe  Crcclcs  that, 
rmi  alarm  the  Greeks  Irst.— 03.  0,  Mt  "  is."— ib.  18,/or  so  that  of  all  his  eijjantic, 
rtatf  of  all  their  gigantic. — 00.  1 1  ,/or  tlioir  <lesolate  dum«ins,  rrod  ils  desolate  dumains. 
— ro.  13,/or  a  detail,  rrad  detail. — 71.  n.  and  70.  a. /or  Vt  I.  II.  rtaii  Vol  xi. — 73.  IS, 
dde  "  the  progress  of." — 70.  3,  for  Ii*sitiinalixin<;,  rtoA  lugitiiniting. — ib.  1\,far  a 
band  of  the  pilgrims,  rMi(  a  band  uf  pilgrims. — 87.  *.  10,/or  Scalvi,  md  Sclavi. — 
too.  the  two  first  lines  should  reail  thus,  "  |H>s!>i-ssioas,  nutwilhatandiog  a  |irevi<>us  con- 
tract by  which  he  had  en-^a;.;ed  to  leave  them,"  &c. — 101.  Ibe  Sth,  0th,  anJ  lOtb  lines 
should  read  thus,  "  after  which  he  enlrostcil  the  guverninent  of  hiit  Epiriot  despoiate 
to  Michael  Aiigelua,  son  to  Michael  An:;elns  Nothiis,  with  the  concurrence  of  Valace* 
Emperor  uf  Nice." — 110.  4, /or  Court  of  Zante,  mut  Connt  of  Zante. — ib.  13, /or 
resources,  mid  rc^onrce. — 133.  II, /or  armed  with  assailants,  rnut  manne<l  witli  as- 
sailants.— 130.  0, /or  in  these  attempts,  read  in  their  attempts. — 101.  10,/or  Hence, 
rtod  Tht  >. — 103.  n.  itlt  "  pa;4i-." — 104.  0,/ar  Catacuzene,  rewl  Cantacuzene. — 
170.  ^,iJt  impitieut  of  change,  rrad  impatient  for  change.— 177.  3, /or  empire,  reo/t 
state. — 184.  n.  4./ur  porta,  TtaA  porto. — ^200.  ldSt,/or  though  all  furnished,  rnid  thoagli 
furnished. — '^04.  a.  1 1, /or  addressiKl  to  Leo  and  prefixed,  rtad  addressed  to  I..eu,  piv- 
fixed. — 'iOO.  II, /or  seventeenth,  read  eighteenth. — 220.  12,  A>r  defender, reod defenders. 
— 234.  S, /or  one  post  being,  itnA  one  pirt  being. — ITS.  Z,/or  qui,  read  que. — 278.  ». 
11,/orIiotU,  read  each. — ib.  «.  12./or  cjch  oiher,  r^»cl  the  oilier. — 479.  n.  1,/or  la  roy- 
aume,  rtad  le  royaume. — -iAl.  n.  I,  for  ficufit^f.read  j3«*i/3«Sa. — 283.  17, /or  domi- 
nion, read  dominions. — 292.  10,/»r  were  liable  to,  rrad  was  liable  to. — ib.  m^.  3,/or 
ponveut,  rtad  penvent. — 208.  24, /or  the  conquests,  rtad  their  couquests. — 300.  1,/ur 
seventeenth  century,  reail  ei^^hteenth  century. — 310.  17, /or  Gynicasum,  raw!  Gyne- 

cseum. — 320.  0,/or  seventeenth,  raui  ei^liteeuth. — .141.  a.  1,/or  (liune,  read  trine 

S3S.  3,/or  distinguishes,  read  distinguish. — ib.  7 ,  delt "  alone." — 340.  3,/or  but  perhaps, 
read  though  perhaps.— 333.  II, /or  Drekos,  rtad  Dcrkos. — ib.  10,/or  Brmans,  reofl 
flrhmans. — 305.  «.  4,  /or  wjs  appointed,  reod  were  appointed. —  ib.  3,  /ijr  uf  his 
diocese,  reod  of  their  dioceses. — 378.  »./or  Tlierapeuta,  read  llierapeutuc. — ib.  ii||.  I, 
far  Singlese,  rerid  Singalcse. — 393.  «•.  2, /or  sola  on  in,  rtad  sola  et  in. — 400.  2,  for 
oeit,  read  deceit. — til.  3,/or  subjects  and,  read  subject  ami. — 414.  it, far  vigour,  read 
rlgoar.^-429.  7,/or  henreforth,  rra<(  thcn(:cfoi-th.^-430.  «t.  4,  for  Kissaros,  read  Kis- 
savos. — 134.  M.  10,  for  nurr)V  read  kotij*'. 

Vol.  II.  Page  11,  line  7,  for  iurci-cure,  read  interference.^10.  S,far  uf  liieii- 
early,  rtod  of  its  early. — 33.  8,/or  surround,  reod  surrounded.— -37.  «{.  2,/ar  and  mar- 
ried, read  or  married. — 40.  n.  3,/or  qui,  read  que. — 40.  n.  0,/or  Discerit,  read  Dixeril. 
— 52.  M.  2 and  3,/or  commemlaieut,  read  commandaient. — 00.  13, /or  retumeil  to  ils, 
read  retnmert  to  their. — 71.  a.  4,/or  Linacre's, read  Linacrr's. — 04. 4,  delt"  national." 
— Ib.  nl.  dele  "Tlie  names  of." — 100.  3,/or  attracted,  rrad  inOuencccL — 103.  31, /or 
appear,  read  appears. — 133.  10,/or  educational  studies,  read  edncalion. — 178.  3,/or 
Rhodante  read  Rhodauthe. — 221.  n.  0,  for  itortpOtv,  read  irtpvBw. — ^347.  3,  delr 
"  Anal."— 340. 3,/or  prevented,  nod  perverted. — 390.  lS,/or  possessing,  read  profess- 
ing.— 303.  0,/or  There  was  something  too,  read  there  wiis  likewise  something. — 301. 
».  4,/or  says,  reod  say. — 408.  8,/or  Souzo,  reod  Souizo. 
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